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FRIENDS AND FORTUNE. 



CHAPTER I. 



YoQ have put me now to mch a part, as nerer 
I sball discharge to the life. 

Shakstsahs. 

It was in the year . . . we do not exactly know what 
year — but, it was somewhere between 1848, and 1838 : 
while yet railroads were few, and potatoes were many, and 
fast coaches ran daily to hospitable inns ; — before electricity 
found an alphabet, or sunbeams a pencil, or English gravity 
a Polka ; — while Europe's National Guards were still peace- 
able shopkeepers, and an equally impregnable divinity seemed 
hedged round England's merchant princes, and France's 
Citizen King — in such a year it was, that a house in Port- 
land Place, so long shut up, that people bad begun to doubt 
whether it really could open, or whether like some Lillipu- 
tian mansions to childhood dear, the whole front must come 
off at once, suddenly woke up to life, — ^unbarred its churlish 
portals, and drew up its jealous blinds, to admit as much of 
air and sunshine as a London atmosphere had to bestow. 
Long had this house been the wonder of its neighborhood : 
year after year had passed away since its purchase by the 
great merchant, Hugh Armadale ; and but for the occasional 
arrival of packing-cases from abroad, supposed to contain 
pictures aod statues of great value, it would have appeared 
its owner had forgotten its existence. The heir of an Indian 
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fortune, he had trebled it by some brilliant speculations, and 
in the prime of life ibund himself at once the envied posses- 
sor of immepse wealth, and the desolate father of a mother* 
less girl. Ph)m whatever reason, and his friends suggested 
many, he at once quitted England, to return no more ; and 
wandered with his child over the continent; spending a 
month here, and a year there, wherever his fancy listed. Of 
refined manners, and graceful mind, he was welcomed in the 
best circles ; but his principal delight was in the care of his 
daughter, on whose adornment in person and talent no money 
or pains were spared. It is not our intention here to discuss 
what was lacking or superfluous in his education : whatever 
Mr. Armadale's future designs might be, they were out un- 
timely short, and at the age of eighteen, his child was lefl an 
orphan. The hatchment darkened the Vail of the mansion 
in Portland Place, bearing the arms of the old knightly house 
of Armadale, once as famous in the field, as of late it had 
become in the funds : and now the conjectures exhausted on 
the father, descended to the child, and all her family connec- 
tions (near relations she had none) grew anxious finr news of 
her return. They had several years more^ to wait, but were 
gratified at last, as the heiress, with characteristic caprice, 
chose to make her first appearance in ~ London at the com- 
mencement of a raw, bleak December. 

Seated at breakfast in an apartment where the unpleasant- 
ness of the weather might be seen, but not felt ; surrounded 
by all the elegancies of refinement, and the luxuries of 
wealth, were the fair mistress of the house, and her good 
duenna. The latter, a lady of that peculiar appearance that 
might be any age, from this reason, that she could never have 
looked young — ^with plain but not unpleasing features, and a 
costume of excellent materials, which she had the happy art 
of so putting on as to defeat every end fer which fashion ide- 
signed it, was presiding over the mysteries of the cafStiere ; 
devoting all her skill to the task of proving that good cofiee 
could be made in England — a fact which our heiress was 
rather inclined to doubt. Miss Armadale, meanwhile, en- 
sconced in an £irm-chair that might hove rivalled Beauclerc's 
" Sleepy Hollow," her feet on the fender, and her letters and 
newspapers by her side, seemed little disposed to trouble her- 
self about conventional forms, or do any thing just then but 
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make h^self comfortable in the way sh& liked best. The 
favorite child of nature and fortune, their gifts had been la^ 
ished upon her with no sparing hand : elegant, ai^Kxnplished, 
beautiful — with no one to control hercaprioe, and no guidance 
beyond her own wayward will : with wealth sufficient to 
gratify every seMsh desire, and do monitor to remind her ol 
duties or of stewardship : flattered, courted, obeyed from 
her chiidbood — such was the condition of Margaret Ar- 
madale. Her character our readers must find out for them- 
selves. 

She had opei:)ed her letters with the eagerness of antici* 
pated pleasure, but one after another was laid aside with a 
took of disappointment, and a murmured comment — " Fash- 
ionable acquaintance all — ^no difference — ^no real afibcUon— • 
all alike ;" — during- which interval her companion set before 
her a cup of delicate Sevres china, filled with such cofTee as 
49he flattered herself must content the most fastidious. " Any 
news, my dear ?" said she : Miss Armadale handed her the 
letters. " No news, dear Martin r the world is not yet grown 
honest. Nothing but the old ^tory. One devoted friend de- 
claring tiiat since my departure she can hardly look anyone 
in the face without tears,— while by the 4ame - post, writes 
another, that the inconsolable mourner has been gayer than 
ever, and is considered the prima donna, now I am 
mark that last phrase, Martin ; for the very individual 
pays me the pretty compliment, I myself heard say 
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when she thought I was out of the way, * Only one of^.ytjj' 
purse-proud English — setting up for a leader of fashionj* * 
But you must read their letters to appreciate them : and ^ij^LjUJ^ 
terwards thfe from some zealous friend in England, whom^^^ 
have not yet the pleasure of knowing, and consequently have 
no right to abuse. 

Miss Martin read as she was desired, folded up the letters 
and returned them with a calm, " Thank you, my dear." A 
calm ensued, — the good duenna proceeded with her break- 
fast f Miss Armadale hardly tasted any thing, but leaning 
bftck in her chair, gazed absently at the fire : cloud after 
cloud chasing each other over her full dark eye, and tran- 
siently dimming its sunny brightness. 

" Martin !'* exclaimed the heiress, suddenly. ? 

*' My dear/' said Miss Martin, who vras quite accustomed 
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to. be apostrophized at a moment's notice, and WM never flur- 
ried or hurried by this or any thing, " what do you want V 

" I want advice, Mtfrtin." 

" Very w^ll, my dear, you shall have it J 

"But i don't* promise to follow it." 

" I am perfectly aware of that, my dear.' 

There was another pause. 

" What do you think of that invitation, Martin ?" said 
Miss Armadale, sipping her cofiee, but not praising it. 

" Do you mean Mrs. Crawford's, my dear ?" 

"Yes, Mrs. Crawford's, and Mr. Crawford's, and the 
Misses and Master Crawford's, and a host of distant connec- 
tions in the country ; all most anxious to see the rich Miss 
Armadale, and worship her image for its golden base. What 
do you think of it?" 

" It is a very kind invitation, I think, my dear." 

" Too kind by a great deal : half that a&ction would do ; 
what can they feel for an entire stranger ? What magnetic 
influence is there in my nature that 1 can win people's hearts 
without our ever meeting ? No, no, Martin, if I had arrived 
in Londc»i to earn my bread, what sort of invitation should 1 
have received then ? But to the point — shall I accept it or 
not?" 

" Certainly not, my dear." 

"And pray why not. Miss Martin?" — ^said the young 
lady, somewhat sharply. 
I ^" Because you do not wish it, my dear." 
* " But supposing 1 do wish it ?" 

" Then go, my dear." 

" How provoking you are, -Martin ! Do you suppose I 
have nothing to think of but my own inclination ?" 

Miss Martin coughed, and discreetly waived a reply. 

" In the first place," continued Miss Armadale, " I have 
to s^t advantages and disadvantages together, and that is a 
great deal of trouble." 

" I do not think the advantages will trouble you much, my 
dear." 

" Stop, you have not heard them yet. Firstly, I shall 
get out of London, of which the present specimen has so dis- 

fusted me, there is no saying what I may do if I remain* 
^condly, I shall keep up an old family connection, in a 
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county where my forefathers had their ab<llie. Thirdly, I 
shall see an English Christmas, which is what I have longed 
for ever since I oould eat roast beef 

" That is only lately then, my dear." 

'^ Don't be satirioai, Miss Martin : never wsts even that 
mueh-put-uppn Telemachus blessed with a more aggravating 
Mentor. Tell me, shall I go ?" 

" You have only to please yourself, my dear." 

** That is what you always say, and if I do not become the 
most selfish pei^n in the world, it will be no thanks to my 
friends, who set me dolvn as suoh already." 

" I never said you were selfish, my dear/' said Miss 
Martin, '< and I do not think you are-— considering.'' 

" That is my own good Martin, and in return for that 
encouragement, I will not say what I intended about the 
strong resemblance between Bnglish coffee and English 
weather. Now for the disadvantages^' List, list, O list !' 
A house fbll of strangers ; most probably vulgar people, who 
will be telling every body how rich I am — that I never take 
change for a sovereign, and curl my hair with ten-pound^ 
notes : then to be complimented, and f^ted, and worshipped, 
and perhaps made love to." 

" Do you object to thatf my dear ?" 

" Not at all, Martin, when it is sincere— but when it is 
all hollow, like this," pushing away her foreign letters, " it 
sickens my heart. And now I have told you all this, Martin, 
let me have ^our opinion as briefly as possible, and then I 
will give you mine." 

Miss Martin rose, and stirred the fire thoughtfully : then ' 
turning deliberately round, poker in hand, said, " As they 
are family connections, I think you ought to go»" 
• " Ought? then I certainly wonH," 

" Very well, my dear." 

Miss Armadale went for a solitary drive, and if any thing 
would have helped her to come to a determination, it would 
have been the yellow, fog in which she was speedily en- 
veloped. Wii||f>ed up in furs, she was ^impervious to cold, 
but the heavy atmosphere«fretted her beyond endurance, and 
suddenly starting up, she pulled the check-string and gave 
the order, " Home !" Miss Martin was in the drawing-room, 
d^ep in the hook and crook marvels of Crochet) when Mar- 

1* 
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garet flung the door open, and etood belbre her with gnmty 
in her manner, and mirth in her eye. 

" Martin, I mean to accept the invitalioD/' 

<< Very well, my dear, I thought 80> all along." 

'< Take your pen, Martin, if you pleaae, and write a po- 
lite note to Mrs. Crawibrdy and sign yourself 'Maigmret 
Armadale.' " 

" With great {Measure, Aiy dear." 

^'Stop a minute: hear all your instructions: say that 
you, Margaret Armadale, will he delighted to accept so kind 
aif invitation, and that you will take the liberty of bringing a 
young companion with you." . 

*^ A young companion !" repeated Miss Martin, with em* 
phasis. 

'< Yes : I hope you consider me still young." 

" You, my dear, what do you mean 1 " 

" I mean this, good Martki — ^I will go among theee 
people : they wish to know me, and they shall. I must 
settle s(»newhere, and I may choose to do so among family 
connections; but as to knowing really 'What they are in vo^ 
own character as an independent heiress and cherished guest, 
it is quite out of the question. Nay, hear me out, Martin, 
and, whatever- you do, don't contradict me, for my constitu* 
tion cannot stand it, you know. We will go down together : 
nobody there knows either of u»-^you shall pass as Miss 
Armadale, and shall have every equipment necessary to 
maintain so glorious a position; and I 'shall he — ^not what 
you are to me — that I could never attempt to be — ^but your 
humble attendant, protegee, poor dependent, or whatever 
you ]^lease; who carries all your parcels, and jogs your 
memory, and bears your ill humors, etc. etc. etc. : in short, 
the fac-simile of our old acquaintance at Florence, whom! 
am sure you remember, from the number of scrapes you got 
her into, by taking her part." 

Miss Martin was too much of a philosopher to be easily 
surprised ; nevertheless her eyes opened now, and she 
stared at the young lady Without uttering a word. Miss 
Armadale, having stated her intentions, coolly seated her- 
self in her arm-chair, and merely observing, " When you 
have written your letter, let me see it," began to amuse 
herself with a favorite periodical. Full ten minutes elapsed 
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without a word oA either side. Miss Maitia M last rose^ ami 
stood opposite her young autocrat. 

" Miss Armadale, my dear." 

" Miss Martin," 

" Do you think, my dear, it is becoming in your pori- 
tioD, or at my time of life, to make ounelyM perfeotly 
ridiculous V ^ 

Margaret smiled. 

*' Do you think, my dear, it will be at all right, or 
seemly, to go to a strange house under an assumed character 
«^— wrong the confidence of the inmates, and expose ouxftelves 
to being treated as impostors ? And above all, do ^ou sup- 
pose I shall be able to keep up your character, or you to 
endure the Bituation you impose upon yourself? " .^ 

Miss Armadale lifted her eyebrows and seepaed to 
pander. ' 

'^ I am sure it is not right," continued her companion, 
thinking she had made som# impression, <^ so I say at once, I 
will have nothing; to do with it." 

" So you have often said before," said Margaret, laugh- 
ing, " while you know all the. time it is of no use. But, 
iiowever, we will say no more just now, Martin dear; I will 
tx>me into your room to-night, when you are in bed, and We 
will discuss it then." 

Miss Martin groaned, for she knew well what this meant : 
but, at this instant, the sound of carriage wheels, and the 
thundering of the knocker, proclaimed visitors, and Mawa- 
ret's faithful French servant, Antoine, throwing open the 
door, announce<^ Lady and the Misses Fen wick. She had 
never seen them before, but this made no diSbrenoe in their 
cordiality. They were literally overflowing with auction 
for her ; and, indeed, had loved every member of her &mily 
»-(Sir John Fenwick having had some money transactions 
with the late Mr. Armadale, and been heavily in his debt :) 
Lady F. already considered her as a daughter, and the 
Misses F. as a sister ; and they came to press her to make 
Cavendish Square her home, and to receive the whole of the 
Fenwick race into the warmest recesses of her heart. Miss 
Armadale received these overtures with graceful courtesy, 
and dexterously avoided accepting any ; but, as soon as they 
were fairly out of the house, turned quickly to her Ment^, 
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. « Miss Martin ! " 

" Yes, my dear." 

" Are not those dear, affectionate people V^ 

" Very, my dear ? " 

*' So sincere — so disinterested — so fi>nd of me before they 
saw me — so delicate iA their coihptiments— so guileless in 
their love V 

Miss Martin could hot help smiling. 

** Come, my dear friend," said Margaret, going up to her 
and kissing her forehead, *^ it is no use our going on in thi» 
way : you must come round to my opinion, and I must have 
your h^rty concurrence in my scheme. Think a minute, 
dear Martin-— think of my forlorn position ; surrounded by 
smilesy greeted with flattery, and never knowing, unless witb 
you, yrhether I have a friend or not. Picture me going 
among these Craw fords, to be received as these Fenwicks^ 
would receive me— I need not waste my ingenuity in 
describing what that reception%v^ould be — and what should 
f'gain by it? I tell you frankly, Martin, 1 have a secret 
predilection for that part of England : my poor father loved 
it dearly. 1 hare heard of Rockstone Manor, and Welfield, 
and Durnton, all my life; and, should I ever decide on 
settling there, only think how much of my comfort and hap« 
piness may depend on the friends I may make. As ao 
heiress, I am sure to find homage and welcome, — and it may 
all be mercenary. But if, as a poor dependent — a slighted 
qpe, mind — for you must treat me as such — ^I meet with 
' kindness and affection there, I may be sure it is owing to some 
intrinsic worth, either in myself, or them, ftnd in either case, 
shall be gratified. Yield to my wishes, dear Martin ! humor 
me in this, as you have done so often ; and trust me you 
shaft find me grateful, more grateful than I have ever shown 
myself yet." 

It would take long to detail all the arguments, pathetic, 
eomic, supplicatory, and imperative, by which Miss Arma- 
dale out-talked her companion : suffice it for our purpose 
that she did out-talk her, and that Miss Martin, fafrly tired 
out, at length agreed, on certain conditions. Much debate 
having been held, the £)Ilowing treaty was signed between 
the high and consulting parties. ^' That Miss Martin was to 
support to the utmost of her ingenuity the character of an 
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heiress, and to treat Margaret, under the assumed name of 
Esther, with sufficient distance and slight to give every one 
an opportunity of doing the same : that neither party was to 
shake off her disguise in the absence of the other ; and 
that, in event of discovery, Margaret should explain that she 
had forced Miss Martin into the scheme.'' All this being 
settled, the latter asked her fellow-conspirator if she had 
fully weighed the annoyances to which she might be sub- 
ject. "Oh, yes, of course," said Miss Armadale, carelessly. 

** Because, my dear, it will never do to begin a thing of 
this kind, and then get tired of it without gaining your end : 
you will appear so perfectly ridiculous.'' 

" Well, dear Martin, I will take my chance of that : I 
promise you shall not appear so — if I can help it." Miss 
Martin shook her head, and the conversation dropped. 

Miss Armadale was sitting alone the next day; her 
duenna having undertaken to i)reak the matter to Mrs. Nis- 
bett, her faithful but simple-hearted mistress of the robes — a" 
task of no small magnitude. Afler musing hr some time, 
and saying to herself over and over again, "I really am 
taking a great deal of trouble for nothing"— Margaret at 
last exerted herself to ring the bell, which was answered by 
Antoine. "Did mademoiselle ring?" "Yes, Antoine— I 
want to speak to you." The Frenchman bowed. " I am 
going into the country, Antoine." 

"Yes, mademoiselle." 

" Miss Martin is going, and Nisbett, and I shall take 
you : so you must yndertake about post-horses and all that." 

"It shall be done, mademoiselle." — A pause ensued^ 
which lasting longer than Antoine approved, he broke, it 
respectfully. " Has mademoiselle any more commands ?^ 

" No— -yes — stop a minute, Antoine — I — I am going down 
in disguise." 

" Mademoiselle !" 

" In disguise — attend to me, Antoine. 1 depend greatly 
on your assistao^je and address : J have reasons for conceal- 
ing my real name and position, and to oblige me. Miss Mar- 
tin has kindly consented to personate me for a short time. 
She will go as Miss Armadale, and I as her dame de com- 
pflgTiec— you understand, Antoine ?" 

" Sans doute, mademoiselle," replied Antoine, as readily 
as if the order had only related to the postage of a letter. 
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<' Remember, Antoine, I shall rely very much upon you 
(or keeping up this necessary delusion, ibr necessary it is — 
I know your readiness in an emergency : I shall trust ypu 
to teach Nisbett her part." Antoine bowed with a lurking 
eimile. 

" You will remember to ask Miss Martin for orders." 

** Yes, mademoiselle." 

" To speak of her as Miss Armadale-^" 

** I will, mademoiselle." 

** You are to neglect me altogether." 

** Ah, mademoiselle." 

" You must, Antoine : you must not touch your hat to 
irie whenever you speak, and if you see me carrying a par- 
cel or a shawl, you are just to let me carry it, and take no 
notice." 

Antoine bowed, but dismally: and at this moment, a 
hasty tap at the door was followed by the hasty introduction 
of a head in a cap-— the face somewhat red and discomposed, 
and the breathing remarkably short. 

" Miss Armadale, if you please — I beg your pardon, 
ma'am — but could! speak to you for an instant ?" 

'* Come in, Nisbett," said Miss Armadale,' leaning resign- 
edly back in her chair, " I guess what you are going to say. 
Miss Martin has spoken to you, has she not ?" 

<^ Yes ma'am, yes ma'am — Miss Martin has just been 
speaking to me, ma'am — and I — " 

" Well, go on, Nisbett : you are surprised, I suppose : 
but you mean to oblige me, as Miss Martin does, and as An- 
toine does, do you not ?" 

" Certainly, Miss Armadale — I would do any thing in my 
power, I am sure ; but really, ma'am, I'm afraid — " 
" Afraid you cannot undertake it, Niebett 1 then I must find 
somebody who can." 

'' Oh dear, dear, ma'am ! I didn't mean that : indeed I 
wish, as I always have wished, to oblige — but 1 never tww 
so situated — I never did act a part in my life, and I'm only 
afraid I shall go and spoil il !" 

"Spoil it!" said Miss Armadale, good-humoredly, "you 
never spoil any thing, Nisbett : your taste always improves 
mine, and I shall require it all to arrange our dresses. 
Antoine will prompt you whenever you are at fault ; so now 
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bodi of you go-*let me have the carriage presently, and ask 
Muss Martin if she has finished her letter." 

'^ Well, to be sure," said Mrs. Nisbett, shaking her head, 
when she found herself in the passage with Autoine, '' I only 
hope change of air hasn't affected our dear . young lady's 
head. I don't say it has — ^I only hope it has not," 

'^ Her bead ?" repeated Antoine to himself, rubbing his 
hands, <Mt is clear as my own : I admire her spirit in mak- 
ing such a scheme ; no ordinary English brain would have 
thought of it. Only how I am to stand and see her carry 
what she calls ' parcels,' is more than Antoine knows, and ra- 
ther more than he can promise." 

Miss Arms^dale had plenty to do that week : much more 
than she had calculated upon : and bein^ naturally averse to 
any thing in the shape of trouble, would several times have 

tiven up her scheme, but for very pride. First, there was 
(iss Martin to dress ; a confidential mantuamaker and mil- 
liner was kept in the house for several days on purpose : but 
it required all her skill, all Nisbett's assistance, and all Miss 
Armadale's eloquence and authority, to accomplish the de- 
sired end. One advantage, however, the heiress gained by 
^ these difiictiUies — ^they roused her lady's maid's mettle — ^so 
that in her eagerness to prepare Miss Martin's share of the 
drama, she almost forgot her own. By dint of intense per- 
severance, the good duenna was at last arrayed in her ele- 
gant disguise : and when she saw herself in a rich dress, 
fitting to perfection ; mantle trimmed with ermine — lace 
several inches wide — velvet bonnet and feathers — French 
kid gloves: and all the finished niceties of a fashionable toi- 
lette, she was obliged to acknowledge she was improved by 
the change. 

" Improved !" repeated Mrs. Nisbett, eyeing her with that 
kind of parental affection an artist feels for the child of his 
own creation — *^ I really never did see . . . Miss Martin, beg- 
ging your pardon ... if you'll excuse the liberty — I must say, 
you are like a chrysaJly transformed into a butterfly !" 

" A death's-head moth you mean," said Miss Martin : 
** now take all these things off again, for I needhH be tor- 
mented before my time." 

The heiress's dress was soon arranged : a plain dark me- 
rino, and a cloak and bonnet, as simple as possible,- left qd 
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traces, as far as they went, of the wealthy Miss Armadale. 
Flur more difficult to disguise was her carriage and bearing ; 
so much too full of graceful ^r<^ for a poor relative or hum- 
ble dependent. Her simple costume only set oiT her beauty : 
it seemed as if the dullest observer must detect the truth ia 
the crested head, the commanding brow, the full dark eye 
and lashes, that had never yet drooped before that of anoth- 
er :*-especialIy when seen by the side of her placid and un- 
assuming companion. So thought Antoine, though he dis- 
creetly kept his thoughts to himself: wondering in silence 
whether the English rustics would be so blind as to take a 
medlar for a golden pippin, or a handful of raisins for a clus- 
ter of sunny grapes. 



CHAPTER II. 



This is not flattery : these are counsellon 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

SaAKSPEAlE. 

We must now transport our readers to the Grange, 
-shire, the residence of John Crawford, Esq., and of his 
amiable wife, and lovely, but large family : in whose domes- 
tic circle had much commotion been kindled by the expected 
arrival of the heiress. John Crawford, Esq^ himself, good, 
easy man, when he consented to the invitation, from a true 
English respect for an individual whose name stood so well 
with the money market, little dreamed of the inroads it would 
make in his comfort and peace. From that happy hour, when 
an elegant envelope, whose perfume had survived even the 
post-office and the post-man, conveyed to Mrs. C. the intelli- 
gence, that " hers sincerely, Margaret Armadale, would have 
great pleasure in accepting her kind invitation, and would be 
with them in a week," Mr. Crawford's sun was behind a 
cloud. Such arranging — such cleaning up — such uncover- 
ing of hollanded furniture— such refreshing of carpets — such 
invasion of his pri^cy*-Hsuch forcible expulsion of his dogs : 
•—he seemed to live in an atmosphere of dust, or 'to be under 
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the influence of some foul enchanter. Nothing was in its 
usual place, or appeared likely to be stationary any where : 
nobo4y was at leisure to attend either to his wants or ins 
whims, which were many : and in sheer desperation he be- 
took himself to the stable, and stayed there the gteater part 
of the day. Mrs. Crawford, meanwhile, one of those acdye, 
useful kbdies who scorn the senrices of a housekeeper, had 
her hands full of work, and her head full of schemes. Hav- 
ing ascertained pretty clearly the immense wealth of Miss 
Armadale ; that she was unshackled by guardians or engage- 
ments, and that excepting old Mr. Conroy, her trustee, she 
had no (Hie whatever to control her, the idea naturally occur- 
red to her mind, why not try and secure these advantages in 
the Crawford £unily ? 

" I flatter myself^" thought the lady, as she sat in her 
bedroom, performing one of her multitudinous tasks for the 
adornment of her house — '* I flatter myself^ I can see through 
a girl's character as soon as any one : I wish I knew her age : 
I fancy her quite young, but it does not much matter, I'll be 
bound to find the way to her heart, and perhaps help some- 
body else there. Let me see, there's Ferdinand, he comes 
first: he's very handsome, but I'm sadly afraid he won't take 
pains enough to make himself agreeable : if he would only 
not think so much of his sicents and curling irons,, and his 
waistcoats and kid gloves, I do think . . . but we shall see. 
Then there is Jack — but he always smells of the stable and 
his cigars, and he talks so loud, and will bring his odious 
pointers into the drawing-room — and there's Alfred, poor fel- 
low ! he'll go blushing and stumbling up against Miss Arma- 
dale, and ask after her father and mother, or make some 
horrid blunder or other, and keep me hot all over . . . No, 
as I thought at first, Nelson must be the one ; he is a fine 
fellow, and the young lady must find it out." 

As Mrs. Crawford reached this point, her eye glanced 
down into the garden, where two of the sons above-mentioned 
were sauntering arm in arm. Never was a greater contrast 
than in these two : Nelson, the favorite, with ruddy cheeks, 
dark curly hair, the eye of a hawk, and the step of a deer : 
— a bold rider — a keen shot — a first-rate cricketer — ^the king 
of fun and frolic, and the ringleader of every sort of mis- 
rule: Alfred, commonly called "poor" Alfred: with chisel- 
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led. transparent features, and droopiog head : — wasted in 
igure, pale in cheek, painfully shy, and inovnveniently ab- 
sent — a scholar and a genius, without the power of shewing 
either : never seen in his proper character, because never at 
ease but ivhen alone. Such were the brothers, at whom 
Mrs. Crawford looked wistfully for a few minutes — more 
minutes than. she could af&rd just then, for the pleasure of 
admiring her favorite boy. " No girl could withstand such 
a &ce as that, if he chose to make advances : and 1 must 
keep poor Alfred as much out of sight as possible, at least 
till it is all settled. Let me see — ^they might buy an estate 
very near us — ^there are two to be sold — and there's Rock- 
stone above all, the Armadale's old family seat : but bless 
me, I'm forgetting half I have to do : and those girls will ne- 
ver get on, unless I look after them." 

Away went the busy lady, driving housemaids and help- 
ers before her as a dog drives sheep, worrying their very 
.lives out, all for their good ; — till suddenly stopping short — 
" Susan V " Yes ma am." " Did I say any thing to you 
about where Miss Armadale's companion was to sleep ?" 

" No, ma'am ; only the lady's maid." 

" Dear me, the girl must sleep somewhere, you know. I 
wish I knew exactly what to do. Here, Theodosia! Judith! 
I want you !" Two young ladies answered the summons : 
both rather untidy, and covered with ravelling, ends of silk, 
and all the nameless litter attendant on the mysteries of milli- 
nery. " Did you call, mamma ?" ** My dears, I want your 
advice; I've only one good spare room, besides the onel must 
keep for your uncle Sym, at Christmas, and I don't know 
which to put in it. Miss Armadale's companion, or her lady's 
maid." 

" Oh, mamma, the lady's maid," said Miss Theodosia. 

" What ?" said Miss Judith, " the lady's maid before tha 
lady ?" 

" A companion is not always a lady," observed her sis- 
ter, scornfully, '< and those fine ladies' maids are so particu- 
lar, ska may be affronted if she has not a good room, and 
either give her mistress warning, or set her against us : I 
have known that happen before now." 

" Well," said Judith, " whenever I go out to get ray liv- 
ing, then, it shall be as a femme db chambre." 
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" Nonsense, my dear," interposed her mother, " your 
sister is quite correct: 'but as we do not exactly know on 
what footing this companion stands, we will wait till they 
come. Susan, get the north attic ready; make it as tidy as 
you can : toilet pincushion, you know, and all that, if you 
find one, you can put a bit of carpet down near the bed, and 
I'll let you know in good time ^^hich of the two is to sleep 



in 11." 



The morning arrired of the day on which the great vis- 
itor was expected: the bustle of the house had subsided, 
with the exception of the kitchen : where a naturally irasci- 
ble cook, was rapidly approaching insanity. The young la- 
dles were in new dresses, new collars, and bright new rib- 
bons : their mamma in her best morning gown, and an im- 
pressive cap: the children, of whom there were a slight 
sprinkling all over the house, besides the elder specimens al- 
ready named — having been brushed and cleaned three times 
already, were being exhorted, fruitlessly, aks ! not to move 
from their chairs in the nursery till they were sent for : Mr. 
Ferdinand, dressed to a nicety, firom the tip of his " imperi- 
al " to the toes of his polished boots, was lounging upon the 
sofa, reading a French novel : Mr. John, or Jack, was, in 
familiar phrase, "nowhere;" Alfred — he is nobody, so we 
need not trouble ourselves about him: Nelson, the hero, 
having been coaxed and entreated by his mother, who judi- 
ciously aided her arguments by paying one of his biils out of 
the money destined for a new bonnet and cloak, had station- 
ed himself on the outposts, to be ready for any act of gallant 
courtesy that might be necessary. They were expected to 
limcheon: and an excellent luncheon was ready, but still 
they did not arrive: — ^the fowls were getting over-roasted, 
the cook was becoming dangerous: — ^the children, taking 
advantage of nurse being out of the way, had broken bounds, 
and Miss Lily and Miss Emma in their flounced frocks, and 
Master Rory in his velvet jacket, were soon rolling on the 
floor, at the most uproarious games they could devise. 

Mr. Crawford, who liked his luncheon to a minute, was 
growing irritable: Mrs. G. nervous, and Nelson began to 
show symptoms of rebellion, when Miss Theodosia suddenly 
exclaimed, " I declare here are the Vicar and Mary cominff 
to call, and he is in his old coat, and Mary has her parish 
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basket am her arm, mamma !" " Oi|| my dear, we canH see 
them just now, — ^what will Miss Amuidale ttiak ? Do, Mr. 
Craw&rd, just step round, they are coming by the garden 
gate, and tell them we are expecting this young lady every 
minute, and she is sure to be tired with her journey— do." 

<< I'm not going to stir. Ma. C, till I've had my lunch, 
for all the young ladies in t|ie world," was the unsatisfactory 
reply ; ** if Miss is too squeamish to look at an old coat, she 
had better not come down into the country. She won't find 
every one rigged out like Don Ferdinando there." 

« Ferdinand dear, do you go," ssdd his mother^ persua- 
sively. 

''*' I, ma'am ? I would really . . . but the grass is wet, and 
my boots are thin ; I'm very sorry, really." 

" Never mind, mother, VU go," said Nelson, eagerly, and 
off he ran before she could interpose : stopped the unwelcome 
visitors, and was soon quietly walking between them down 
the lane, carrying the very basket that had excited his sis- 
ter's indignation. 

Meanwhile time went on. Mr. Crawford, under pretence 
of " not feeling quite well," retired to lunch privately, and 
as usual, fell asleep : Mr. Ferdinand disappeared to refresh 
himself with a glass of maraschino and a cigar ; and even 
the ladies began to think they could wait no IcHiger, when 
the long expected roll of wheels was heard at last ; and in a 
few minutes, a carriage and four dashed through the lodge 
and round the drive, and up to the hall door, in as aristocra- 
tic a style as the hostess could have dedred. The door be- 
ing flung open in an instant, Mrs. Crawford fiew into the ball 
to receive her guest, whispering to her. daughters in accents 
of smothered despair, "Run, girls — ^find your brothers^ 
wake your papa — fetch somebody for heaven's sake ! was 
ever any thing so unlucky ?" 

The young ladies obeyed to the best of their ability, but 
little accidents will occur even in such families as this, and 
the accident on this occasion was, that no assistant was forth-' 
comiog but poor Alfred, who, with a dusty coat, and half a 
dozen books under his arm, crossed the hall at the very mo- 
ment that the* fictitious Miss Armadale entered it. 

It needed no second glance at the two ladies inside the 
carriage, ^j^H Mrs. Crawford which was the heiress. The 
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feathers and the laoe settled that point immediately, and "be- 
fore Miss Martin had time to colledt her enei^et for the 
grand entry she Intended to make, she found herself folded 
in the substantial arms of her hostess, and welc(Hned like a 
beloved and long lost child. Embarrassed beyond measure, 
the supposed heiress murmured scmietliing in reply ; a con- 
fused abridgment of a speech ^prepared for the occasion ; and 
was then released by Mrs. Crawford, who was looking se- 
ei>edy round for the rest of her family. Misd Martin, recol- 
lecting herself when ^ed from her embrace, proceeded to 
play her part by turning round full upon Alir^, and observ- 
ing, '* Your son, ma'am, I presume, by the likeness V Some- 
what amazed at this behavior, the hostess introduced him, 
apon which Miss Martin held out her hand, and Alfred, in 
trying to take it without awkwardness, dropped all his books 
with a crash, blushed to the roots of his hair, and Wished this 
affable visitor any where but where she was. 

Mecufiwhile, Margaret, seated in her humble attire as the 
po(»r dependent, with her back to the horses, began to collect 
her patroness's shawls and books and baskets; and Antoine, 
who was among his other numerous qualifications, a most 
consummate actor, threw all his soul into his part, and an- 
swered her utmost expectations. A^r handing out his sup- 
posed mistress with the deepest respect, he turned his back 
on the 'carriage, and suffered Miss Armadale, laien with 
packages, to descend as she could : then assisting Nisbett 
from the rumble, forcibly detained her, as she was on the 
point of betraying every thing : and when, not to overdo his 
part, he stooped to pick up a book Margaret let fall, he re- 
turned it to her with an air of patronizing pity, that would 
have made his fortune on the stage ; and for which his mis- 
tress secretly vowed to double his Christmas-box. Mr. Craw- 
ford, being now aroused, appeared to give his welcome, and 
gave it cordially ; saluting Miss Martin with old-fashioned 
gallantry, and declaring it made him young again to see 
such a likeness to his lamented friend, her good father. At 
this trying point Miss Martin put her scented handkerchief 
to her eyes, and Mrs. Crawford, with an angry look at her 
spouse, drew her arm in hers, saying, " My sweet Miss Ar- 
madale, you must not attend to any body till you have had 
gome luncheon : only first intifoduoe me to your young 
friend." ^ 
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^ What do you mean, Mrs. Crawford 1" said the well 
tutored Miss Martin ; ^ Oh — Bsther, I suppose : where are 
you, child ? I hope you have left nothing in the carriage — 
come and speak to Mrs. Crawford. Nisbett, J am afraid you 
are cold : my dear madam, may I take the liberty of request- 
ing that she may have something hot immediately ? she is 
not strong, and is too valuable to be trifled with." 

" It shall be dene directly, my dear young lady— Susan ! 
Take Mrs. Nisbett to my dressing-room^ and let her have 
any thing she likes best, immediately: and Susan, (in a 
whisper) put Aer in the spare bedroom, and the young person 
in the north attio— you understand.*^ 

Susan and her charge accordingly departed on ^ir com- ■ 
fortable errand : and the rest of the party having crowded 
round the distinguished guest, and ushered her into Uie din- 
ing-room, Margaret found herself, with her arms full of pack- 
ages, left in the odd hall. Nobody seemed to remember her 
existence, and her position struck her as so vividly real, that 
her courage well nigh failed her at the onset. From such a 
disgrace, however, she was saved by Alfred, whose kindness 
of heart struggling against his shyness, prompted him to 
show some civility to one who needed it so much. He hardly 
looked at her ftice : stammered painfully as he begged her 
to give him the shawls she was carrying ; took them from 
her almost by force, and in so doing, broke an elegant smell- 
ing bottle, full of delicate and costly perfume. 

" Good heavens, what an unlucky wretch I am !" ex- 
claimed he, as he picked up the gold-chased stopper. " Miss 
—Miss—" 

" Esther," suggested Miss Armadale, qtiietly. 

" Miss Esther — I am so sorry — I am so vexed — ^it*8 no 
use looking at it — ^it can't be helped ; pray come and have 
some luncheon — I am so sorry — and so annoyed — " 

" Pray do not be unhappy about it, sir," said Margaret, 
" Miss Armadale will never miss it, for she was tired of it 
already." This was said so good humor^dly, that Alfred 
began to recover, and ventured to look her in the face. A 
^rill shot through his frame ; he colored, stammered, looked 
again — ^tried to apologize — ithen hurriedly drawing her arm 
in his, led her into the dining-room. 

Miss Martin, whose appetite was sadly impeded by the 
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consciousness of her young lady's dwcoiiffbtt/ brightened up 
when she entered, and greeted her ipith a smile ; upon which 
Theodofia immediately asked her " what she would prefer." 
But the false heiress turning het head away again, Miss 
Crawford turned hers also, and Miss Armadale would have 
fared badly, but for the attentions of Alfred. He asked her 
what she could take three distkict times, without waiting for 
an answer : on her requesting chicken, zealously fftVe her 
veal cutlet ; and then pressed her to take some currant jelly 
and bread-sauce. He handed her bread four times, passed 
the mustard twice, and finally overturned the saltcellar into 
her lap. Margaret only bowed and smiled ; accepted his 
civilities, and rectified his mistakes with imperturbable good 
humor ; that gave him coun^ to observe as she replaced 
the saltcellar on the table, " Thai is said to be a bad omen, 
Miss Esther : I trust it may not prove so to either of us in 
our future acquaintance." She looked up with a bright 
smile. *M trust not, indeed, Mr. Crawford : to bring you ill 
fortune would be a poor return for all the trouble you are 
taking about me." 

" Alfred, I wish you would be quiet," interrupted his 
mother, with a sharpness that effectually silenced him ; and, 
on the entrance of Ferdinand, who lounged gracefully .in 
with his glass at his eye, he quietly gave up his seat, and 
stole out of the, room. The dandy was introduced to Miss 
Martin, to whom he made his most finisl^ed bow : honored 
Margaret with a stare, and then commenced a scientific at- 
tack on a perigord pie. Mr. Jack soon aller appeared, nodded to 
the visitors, and sitting down by Miss Armadale, bewildered 
her by his appetite. But no Nelson arrived, and Mrs. Craw- 
ford grew irritable.* The brief December afternoon was 
drawing to a close, and as it was too late for walking or driv- 
ing, she proposed to show the false heiress her room. As 
soon as they lefl the table, followed at a modest distance by 
Miss Armadale, Theodosia exclaimed — . 

" Well, I never was more disappointed in any one than 
in Margaret Armadale !" 

*^ Did you ever see such a fright ?" added Mks Judiths 
" Rather ancient-looking, certainly," observed Jack,- 
^< but as to th%^disappointment, girls, I should think ffOu'U 
soon get over it ; there never was jt young Jady yet that 
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wished her neighbor good looks. It's us who are to com- 
plain — and I consider we are AamefuUy used : we were told 
to expect a young beauty, and have got noting but a c^mure- 
looking old maid." 

*' I shall contrive to survive it/' said Ferdinand, as he 
pulled up his shirt>collar at the glass. ** I don't care so much 
for beauty myself, where there is style and fashion. That 
Esther, or whatever you call her, is pretty enough." 

" Pretty 1 she's an angel ?" cried Jack. She's got every 
thing the other wants. If I were you, girls, I should feel very 
nervous about my prospects : take the word of an afiection- 
ate and admiring brother, no one will look at you while sAie 
is in the house !" 

*^ That's as people think," said Thepdosia sarcastically, 
as she left the room ; '< and as for our prospects, as you call 
them, they are better than hersy at any rate." 

"My d^ar Miss Armadale," said her hostess, having 
shown her the various arrangements made for her comfort, 
" I am very sorry I have not a room on this floor for Miss 
Esther. I thought you would like tdliave your maid close 
at hand, so I am obliged to put this young lady up stairs : 
but if you would prefer any other arrangement "... Miss 
Martin hesitated, and .looked anxiously back at her leader, 
but receiving an admonitory glance, replied, " Oh dear no, 
thank you ! it will do very well. Esther can sleep any 
where, can't you, phild V 

" Certainly, ma'am," returned Margaret, humbly. 

" That's well," said Mrs. Crawford, nodding encourag- 
ingly, ajjd looking at her from head to foot, " you will find 
your room comfortable I hope, my dear. Suppose you just 
go and look at it — any of the maids will show you the way." 
^— And opening the door to let her pass, she plainly intimated 
she wished to be alone with her guest. " Can I do any thing 
for you. Miss Armadale ?" said Margaret, with a slight trem- 
bling in her proud nostrils, that Miss Martin thoroughly un- 
derstood, and rather amused her than otherwise. " No, 
child — ^not now — you had better see after your own things." 
Miss Armadale curtsied, and left them : the door was shut 
^pon her, and she found herself alone in tl^e middle of this 
large rambling house, without the remotest ||lea which way 
she was to turn. The absurdity and unj^easadtness of her 
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position struck her so forcibly^ that she felt rather uncertain 
whether to laugh or to cry : and while persuading kerself 
to do neither, and glancing dubiously ai the dark staircase 
she was expected to climb, a young man suddenly bounded 
along the gallery, whom she had not yet seen. Nelson, for 
if was that recreant, returned in high good-humor, stopped 
short on seeing her, and with the quick perception of a good 
judge, said with a low bow, *' Have I the pleasure of speak- 
ing to Miss Armadale ?" " To her companion only," said 
Mai^aret, coloring, " Miss Armadale has Mrs. Crawfi>rd 
with her, aad I was going to my own room ; Snly I do not 
know the way." 

'^ I am afraid I cannot help you then," said Nelson, cour- 
teously, " for I do not know which is your room. I wonder 
no one is here to take care of you. Here — hillyho ! Theo- 
dosia ! Judith ! Girls I where are you ?" 

" What in the world is the matter ?" cried Mrs. Crawford, 
thrusting her head into the Tisitor's room, ^' Nelson ! is the^ 
you at last 1 What do you want ?" 

" Want, mother ? I want one of the girls, to show this 
young lady her room ; she cannot find it alone, and I don't 
know where it is." 

" Dear me," said Mrs. Crawford, very istiffly, looking dag- 
gers at Margaret, " I am exceedingly sorry the young lady 
has not had sufficient attention shown her. ^ I will endeavor 
to amend the error, if she will condescend to follow me." 
And with a cutting glance at both, the good lady swept up 
the staircase, stalked along the passage and flung open the 
door of the north attic. "I am concerned, Miss EstJier, that 
you s^oiUd havo been neglected, it shall not happen again." 

"Pray do not mention it, madam," said Margaret, who at 
this moment felt excessively angry, and forgot her assumed 
humility. Mrs. Crawford looked with astonishment at the - 
stately beauty that flashed upon her as from a cloud : but 
before her surprise found vent in words,, the heiress had re- 
collected herself, and stood with downcast looks, as meek and 
penitent as possible. * 

" Upon my word ! thought her hostess, as she sailed down '% 
stairs again to ^fei -her wealthier visitor, " upon my word ? • 
things are corpiffg to a pass, when charity-girls take the airs 
and curtsies of a duchess«L I hope I am not uQ||l||ritabl 
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I never was — but if that girl don't oome to some mischief or 
other, I shall be exceedingly surprised !" 

The evening passed soinewhat heavily : a few neighbors 
had been asked to dinner, and by Mrs. Craw&rd's secret ar- 
rangements, Margaret was consigned to the care of Alfred, 
and planted as fiir from Nelson as possible. The latter, by 
the same judicious management, was stationed next to Miss 
Martin, havmg a rather deaf old lady on the other side, so as 
to compel him to talk to the heiress, if he talked at all. In 
spite of this, however, he contrived to keep Miss Armadale 
full in view,^nd to the horror of his mother, took wine with 
her in the first eourse. Alfred, who had forgotten to do so, 
reminded by this of his duty, grew flurried and nervous, and 
of course spilt some on her dress. She took no notice, and 
to his great relief went on talking as if nothing had hap- 
pened : her voice was so pleasant in his ears, and it was so 
new for him to be talked to, that he hardly knew what he 
was about, and went on helping himself to every dish that . 
came round, without tasting any thing. At length the 
spell was brd^en by the ladies retiring. Miss Armadale, as 
soon as they entered the drawing-room, shrunk into the ob- 
scurest corner she could find, and secretly enjoyed the spec- 
tacle of Miss Martin's transient greatness. The latter, who 
was sadly tired of it, was rapidly subsiding into her natu- 
ral manners ; and at length, drawing out her crotchet, began 
to hook away in silence, as if she had been in Portland 
Place ; merely replying when spoken to, and then answering 
as shortly as possible. She was pressed to play — she 
couldn't play.: to sing — she had no voice : Did she like cards 
—-chess — bsLgatelle? No— she was very comfortable, she 
thanked them, and begged they would amuse themselves, and 
not ibind her. <^ This will never do," thought Miss Arma- 
dale, " the dear old soul has quite forgotten her part ; she is 
nodding already ;" and seeing she had dropped her handker- 
chief, she took the opportunity of gliding round, and whis- 
pering as she returned it to her, " For goodness sake, dear 
Martin, don't go to sleep !" Miss Martin started like a horse 
^•at'the spur-stroke, and gathering up her dormant energies, 
began to talk right and lefl, about Paris, anMtaly, and Lon- 
don, till all the ladies were quite charmed, ^d went away 
agreeing she was one of the most fascinating creatures they 
had ever seen, it was a great pity she looked so old ( 

• s / 
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Miss Armadale had just begm to undress, and was trying 
to persuade herself she was noi cold, and that she was very 
eomfertable, and that every thing was just as die wished, 
though the grate looked cheeriess, with a snx^y handful of 
fire, and the ke^i blast made its way through the cracks in 
the window.pane ; and had just come to the conclusion that 
there is a great d^rence between bearing things from choice 
and lieanng them from necesnty, when some one tapped at 
the door, and Nisbett appeared. Having first peeped all 
round, to make sure of not being overheard, and then locking 
the door, she advanced on tiptoe, as if afraid the very boards 
would prate of her whereabout. Margaret burst out laughing. 
^ Oh dear, Miss Armadale, ma'am ! I am so thankfril to hear 
you laugh : I have been ready to cry myself, I know, many 
tines to-day. Only think of my having a comfortable bed- 
room and fire down stairs, and you being sent up here among 
the under-servantB V* 

" Remember it is all my own doing, Nisbett." 

*' Yes, ma'm, I do remember ; but 1 don't like it the 
more for that, ma'am ; and it angers me that people should 
be so blind as not to see that you're a Iddy bom and bred, 
and used to better accommodation than this." 

" It is the fine feathers that make the fine bird, you see, 
Nisbett. But I must not let you stop here, as it may excite 
suspicion : only just bru^ my hair for roe, I must dress my- 
self to-morrow morning ; you may just give me a look in, 
though, as if by accident." 

*' Yes, yes, ma'am ; I'll find ways of waiting upon you, 
as Antoine does, without being noticed. Dear me! and 
you've only a hard mattress to sleep upon, and this little 
strip of a curtain : I only hope you wont take cold." 

" Antoine managed admirably," said Maigaret, '' he wait- 
ed at table, and took c^re I had M. I wanted without appear- 
ing to do so. You may tell him privately frt>m me I was 
perfectly satisfied with his performance ; and as for you, 
Nisbett, you are so good an actress, I shall be quite afraid of 

Mrs. Nisbett retired, somewhat ccmsoled by this compli- 
ment : and Mias Armadale went to bed, but not to sleep ; for 
the mattress was very hard, and the room very cold, and the 
mice were tumbling about tiie wainscot all night : then her 
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room looked into the yard, where a dog was kept, who howl, 
ed whenever the wind blew, which was about every quarter 
of an hour : and altc^ether, Margaret's condition was not ex- 
actly what a young lady would be supposed to choose, who 
had so much to choose from. Twice during the tedious 
night, she rose and went to her window, and each time saw 
in the one opposite a steady light, like that of a lamp : the 
last time, she watched it so long, she at last distinguished the 
form of some one bending over a table, as if in study, and 
, felt almost certain it was her nervous friend of the morning. 
^ The various conjectures to which this gave rise having tired 
her out, she fell asleep ; but not for long — for between five 
and six, the servants began to get up, then the children, and 
all the uppet part of the house was in motion. Miss Arma- 
dale, in utter despair, and not forgetful of her luxurioss 
apartment at home, hef blazing fire, and well-guarded re- 
pose, got up also, and had the comfort of perceiving by the 
frost on the window-panes, that the weather was severer than 
ever. Having allured Susan to lend her a little assistance, 
she was soon dressed, and went down stairs. It was scarce- 
ly daylight ; the fires were just kindled, half the doors and 
windows were open, the mcdds looked surlily at her, for be* 
ing down so soon ; and she was glad to retrace her steps. 
On her way, however, she passed a half open door, through 
which she perceived a bright fire, ^d a kettle on the hob. 
Driven desperate by the odd, she ventured in, and found 
herself in a comfortable nursery, where the nurse and four 
children were sitting down to breakfast. The eldest of the 
children, a little girl of ten years old, she had made friends 
with over night, and Miss Rose, on seeing her, jumped from 
her chair, and sprung into her arms. 

" Shall I disturb you very much," said Margaret to the 
nurse, a thin, benevolent-looking womqn, with gray hair, " if 
I come in and warm myself by your fire ?" 

" Not in the least, Miss," said Nurse Wilton, " pray walk 
in, and sit down : set a chair. Miss Rose : may I pour you 
out some tea. Miss ? it is a bitter morning, and you look half 
perished." 

Miss Armadale gladly accepted the offer, and probably 
never in her life appreciated a cup of hot tea before ; she 
felt ready to embrace the good-natured dotior, and really 
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looked so grateful, that Wilton's heart, already prepossessed 
by her appearance, began to yearn towards her. The chil- 
dren, too, grew eager to make her acquaintance, and as soon 
as they could obtain leave, they crowded round her ; charm- 
ed, as children invariably were, by h6r beautiful face, and 
winning smile. 

" I know who you are," said Master Rory, as he balanced 
himself on her lap by pulling her dark curls, " you're the 
poor dependent, I heai>d mamma say so !" 

" And your name is Esther, I heard that !" shouted Miss 
Lily, " and you are Miss Armadale's companion, — but you 
are a great deal nicer and prettier than she is !" 

" Don't mind them. Miss Esther," interposed nurse Wil- 
ton, much distressed, ^'they don't mean to be rude, poor 
children." 

" I am quite sure of that," said Margaret, smiling. 

"But are you a poor dependent ?" persisted Rory, "is 
she, nurse V 

" Yes, my boy," said nurse Wilton, gravely, " she is, 
and so are you, and so am I, and so is Miss Armadale her- 
self." 

" Miss Armadale !" repeated Rose, in astonishment : 
" now, nursey, I know you must be wrong, for I heard mam- 
ma and sisters telling about her, and they said she was quite 
independent, and might do what she pleased, and marry who 
she chose — and what a good thing it would be if she would 
marry somebody or other — I forget who— What are you 
laughing at, Esther ?" 

" Miss Esther is amused at your gossip, my child," said 
the nurse, " as well she may be." 

" Well, but nurse, what do you mean by saying. Miss Ar- 
madale is a poor dependent ?" 

"Come to me and I will tell you." The children ran to 
her directly, and Margaret looked at the fire. 

" Is she not dependent," said nurse Wilton, " for the air 
she breathes, the sunshine she walks in, the bread that gives 
her life, the health that gives her liberty ? does she not owe 
every thing to her Father in Heaven ? does she not receive 
it from His hand, and ask it as His blessing ? and if He 
chose, could He not take it all away ? Though she is a rich 
and powerful lady, they say, with a dozen servants at her 
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command, all her riches and all her power could not help 
her, if God chose to make her unhappy : He could make aU 
her money fail, all her servants leave her, all her friends fi>r. 
get her : He could make her hecurt ache with trouble, and her 
cheek pale with sickness, and at any moment He pleases. He 
can call her to appear before Him in judgment, to give ac- 
count of the use she has made of His gifts. Is not this to be 
a poor dependent ?" 

^' Yes, indeed," said Rose, thoughtfully, ** but what is the 
use then of being rich ?" 

" To do good to the poor," replied the nurse. 

*' Oh then I should like to be rich !" cried Rory, clapping 
his hands, " I would take such care of you, and I would be 
so kind to Esther, I would" — repeated he, jumping again cm 
Margaret's knee — ** Why, I declare, nurse, she's crying !" 

'< Run off, Master Rory — run off, little girls," said nurse 
Wilton, '< go and play in the next room, quick !" 

The children obeyed immediately, and the nurse, approach- 
ing Margaret, humbly begged her pardon if she hsid said any 
thing that hurt her feelings. " Hurt my feelings !" repeated 
Margaret, with glistening eyes — " I have to thank you, nurse, 
for a lesson I shall not soon forget." Nurse Wilton looked 
at her anxiously. " You're young to have seen so much 
trouble," she said, '^ and you must have a free sort of a spirit, 
or your face would not look so bright and fair through it all. 
I hope you'll excuse my talking to you in this way. Miss : 
but I don't know, I warmed to you directly I saw you come 
in, looking so lovely and modest like : I know what trouble is 
myself, and I can feel with those who are just beginning it, 
and little know what's coming !" 

" Have you suffered much, then ?" asked Mai^aret, with 
great interest. 

" I've had my share, ma'am," said Wilton, quietly, " not a 
stroke too many : may you never learn the truth, Miss Es- 
ther, as / learnt it ... at last !" 

" I should like to know your trouble, perhaps I could help 
you ; indeed you may trust me — " said Margaret, eagerly. 

" And so I will, Miss, some day — not that I look for help 
from you, bless your kind heart, you want help yourself : and 
that reminds me, Miss Esther, — whenever you like to sit quiet 
by the fire, or whenever you want any little thing done for 
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yoQ, if you^il make free to step in here, I shall only be too 
glad." 

<< Be sure I will,^ aaid the heiress, shaking her hand 
warmly, ''and many thanks for your kindness. Now I 
must go to my lady^ or she will wonder what is become of 
me." 

Margaret found her lady under the hands of Nisbett, and 
both their faces brightened on seeing her oome in. She silen- 
ced all theff fears; refreshed their memories, which was 
highly necessary ; and all three felt much the better for a 
good laugh at their own^uccess. 

<' But Antoine, ma^am," said Nisbett, ^' Antoine is dread- 
fully sulky : I don't know what to do with him : he cross- 
questioned me so closely as to whether you were comfcrtable, 
I was obliged to tell him the truth ; and he burst out with a 
string of French words, that I am afraid, ma'am, sounded 
dreadfully like swearing !" 

" Well, no one could understand him, that is one comfort," 
said Margaret '' Tou must use all your ingenuity, Nisbett, 
and just hint that if he interferes at all, and spoils my plan, 
I shall be obliged to send him back to town." 

" I will, ma'am," said Nisbett, " and 1 am sure that will 
stop his mouth, if any thing will. Miss Martin, ma'am — Miss 
Armadale — I beg pardon, just let me arrange that ribbon: 
you have got it on the wrong side outwards, and if you please, 
ma'am, the cameo brooch will look best :— oh now, ma'am, 
you have tumbled your hair — do allow me — " " Heighho !" 
sighed Miss Martin, looking gloomily at her young lady, 
** how long is all this mummery to last ?" 

" It must last a little longer, Martin dear, no one could 
play a part better than you do : so now we will go down to 
breakfast, and be sure you lose no opportunity of giving me 
the cold shoulder." " You may be quite easy on that score, 
my dear," said Miss Martin, drily, "it is the only part of the 
business I really enjoy." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Though round itff base the rollmg clouda are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Goldsmith, 

The dining-room kx)ked considerably more comfortable 
under the influence of a good fire, and a luxurious breakfast, 
than when Margaret had visited it in the early mommg. Mis& 
Martin having been welcomed with acclamations, and placed 
in the best seat, everybody seemed anxious to find something 
to offer her ; even Mr. Ferdinand condescended to bring her 
ham and chicken from the side-board, and then seated himself 
by her side to enchant her with his conversation. Alfred po- 
Ktely placed a chair for Margaret, and then quite unconsci- 
ously sat down in it himself; for which Jack laughed at hin» 
without mercy, and Nelson immediately gave the young lady 
liis. Mrs. Crawford saw this, and whether ^e thought Mar- 
garet's nerves required gentle treatment, we do not know, 
but certainly the cup of tea she sent her was of the gentlest 
possible description : and Miss Martin, as it passed her, could 
not refrain from a smile. " That seems very bad tea. Miss 
EstheT," said Alfred, suddenly stooping his head close to her 
cup. 

"So it does," added Nelson, " it looks quite consumptive. 
It will give you some horrible complaint : don't drink it ; — I'll 
make you a cup of coffee on genuine Paris principles,"— 
and having dexterously removed Margaret's cup, he sooa 
brought her a draught that fully warranted his boast. She 
received it gratefully, and gave it all the praise it deserved. 
" Yes, yes, said he, laughing, " I know it is good ; they 
know better here than to send me up bad coffee. I am cour 
vinced, Miss Esther, let Alfred say what he will, coffee is 
the original nectar of the gods : Helicon is nothing in the 
world but weak tea, like my mother's, which accounts for 
the milk and water so often found in poetry." 

" Don't listen to him. Miss Esther," said Alfred, " he is a 
very Vandal in such matters : he never could learn his Lena- 
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ptiere at school, and cried for a whole aftemooo over * Gray's 
Last Bard.' " 

" And who wouldn't have done so in my place ?" cried 
Nelson, '' I shudder now at the thoughts of it. I was set to 
learn it by heart when I wanted 1o be at cricket ; and being 
tolerably guiltless of all superfluous knowledge of English 
history, h appeared to me the roost ibrmidable hieroglyphic 
ever mortal eye looked upon— let alone a poor school-boy." 

^ And did you ever succeed in learning it ?" asked Mar* 
garet, smiling. '^ Succeed ! no»-^* Ruin seized me,' in the 
shape of a ruthless tutor, and * confusion has waited ' on all 
my young ideas ever since. He chastised and explained by 
turns, but all in vain— to this day I do not understand it, and 
never shall." 

Meanwhile Mrs. Crawford was laying plans for the day^s 
amusement, and settled that she would take Miss Armadale 
in the coach to see some of the ' lions ' of the neighborhood, 
to which Miss Martin, wilh an inward shiver, was forced to 
give a smiling consent. *< You will like to go, girls, I sup* 
pose," said their mother, " and what are you gentlemen 
going to do ?" 

" What is our young friend here going to do ?" asked Mr. 
Crawford) nodding at Margaret* 

^^ Oh ! I dare say she will be able to amuse herself for 
an hour or so," said Mrs. C, with a condescending smile. 
" I am Sony, my dear, I have not a seat in the carriage for 
you, but I am sure the cliildren will take care of you, and if 
you like a walk, they will be too glad of your company." 
Margaret bowed with proper humility, and so it was settled^ 
and so done ; for Rose, and Rory, and nurse Wilton, were 
delighted with this arrangement. 

As soon as the carriage drove off, they set out ; but had 
not gone far, before Rory looking back, exclaimed, " Here 
come Alfred and Nelson, they are going with us, oh, how 
nice ! " 

" Yes, here we are," said Nelson, " and here we are likely 
to be, if Miss Esther and Madam Wilton will allow us." 

Now, Mr. Nelson," said nurse Wilton, persuasively, 
*^ please don't lead Rory into mischief; recollect the last time 
you went out with us." 

"You forget, nurse, it was not my fault then, it was 
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Alfred's: I sent thetn home together, as straight as they 
could go, and by some miraculous ingenuity they contriYed 
to lose their way !" 

Alfred-, who was striding rapidly along, with hft coat 
buttoned up to his throat, and his hat pulled, oyer his brows, 
as if to defy the world, shook his head at this, and observed) 
** that it would not happen to him again in a hurry/' It was 
a fine mornings but bitterly cold : and there were threatening 
clouds, and a tremendous wind, promising sqow. Nelson led 
the way, down lanes^ across fields, " up hill and down dale," 
running races with Rory, and making Rose jump ditches, to 
the terror of nurse Wilton ; laughing and talking without 
ceasing, and at every interval exchanging a war of wits with 
Miss Armadale, in which he very often got the wont. Under 
this cheering influence, Alfred expanded perceptibly ; ibrgot 
his timidity, and remembcired his politeness ; had an arm 
for Margaret wherever the road was bad) and performed some 
eccentric attempts at agility, that perfectly electrified the 
children. Margaret's spirits rose with every step ; and she 
felt quite sorry when nurse Wilton declared they must go 
home. " Stop a bit," said Nelson, as they came to a garden 
gate, with which he seemed very familiar, ** we'll just show 
this lady the vicarage." And without waiting for an answer^ 
he walked in, opened the door without the ceremony of 
ringing, and led the way to an old-^fashioned comfortable 
parlour. The door Was ajar, and he put in his iiead, as he 
said, to reconnoitre. 

" May we come in, Mr. Leyden ? " 

" That depends upon how many you are," was the reply. 

*< Why we are a tolerable party," laughed the intruder, 
with a look over his shoulder at his companions, '' but children 
go half price." 

" Not if Roderick the Croth is one of them, as I suspect 
by the noise in the passage—" retorted the voice, upon which 
Rory bounced in without further ceremony, and the rest of 
the party thought it time to follow. Margaret) considerably 
embarrassed by this proceeding, drew close to nurse Wilton, 
and felt very much like a detected impostor, when the Vicar, 
who singled her out immediately, with great courtesy bade 
her welcome. 

" This is Miss Esther, sir," said nurse Wilton, " a friend of 
Miss Amadale's, staying with her at the Gi^nge — " 
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" Miss Annadale's companioQ,'' cried Rory, '^ isdU she 
much prettier than Miss Armadale though, Ndson V 

The young lady's face glowed, and the Vicar could nft 
help smiling, as he took her hand, and led her to a seal 
by the fire: however, no notice was taken; Master 
Rory's speech only gained him a private cuff fipom Alfred, 
and Margaret soon gained her usual self-possession. 

'^ I am afraid, sir, we are interrupting you," she said, 
glkncing at the well-strewed table» *' I must plead not guilty, 
fi)r until I was at your door, I dkl not know whff« I was 
going.*' 

" You are most wdccmie, my dear young lady," said Iha 
t>ld gentleman, '^and as this visit was involuntary, I can 
only hope you will come again of your own accord. Here 
comes Mary, who will say the same thing, but with a better 
grace." A very sweet-looking ffirl entered as he spoke, 
who blushed slightly at the sight of Nelson, but greeted both 
him and Alfred with unaflbcted cordiality ; kisseid the chil- 
dren, shook hands with nurse Wilton, and being introduned 
. to Margaret, shook hands with her loo. The whole party 
now sat down with the manifest intention of being comfort- 
able ; and while the conversation went on. Miss Armadale 
had leisure to observe the room and its inmates, and felt her 
heart warm to them as she did so. 

The Vicar was an old man, but still vigorous ! his spare 
frame w(^ slightly bent with age, but his active and temper- 
ate habits had left him his mculties unimpaired, and his 
bright gray eye, though it had lost its power, still retained its 
intelligence and penetration. His dress was that of the 
olden time ; his silver hair sprinkled with powder, an old 
fashicMaed coat with large pockets, silk stockings, and buckles 
nor could any remonstrance or entreaty persuade him to ad 
mit the smallest innovation on any of these antiquated arti 
cles. Indeed to have done so would have destroyed a pic 
ture, and a real picture he appeared in Margaret's eyes, as he 
sat in his arm-chair of carved walnut, with the firelight beam- 
ins on his benevolent features, and on the sunny curls of 
Rory, seated on his knee. 

Every one knows' or ought to know, Goldsmith's coun- 
try clergyman, and that beautiful simile quoted at the head 
of our chapter: but it is not every one who has seen It dl* 
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emplified. It was so here : the " eternal sunshine " was 
stamped on that white head, and gentle mouth : it emanated 
in every action, and beamed in every glance. From the 
days of his childhood he had walked with his God : he and 
his religion had grown up together : he had lived under the 
guidance of the pillar and the cloudy and grown old by the 
bank of Jordan, waiting for his appointed time, with his loins 
girt up for action, and his lamp trimmed and bright. In the 
words of the unconsciously eloquent Banyan, ^' He had hia 
eyes lifted up to heaven : the best of books was in his hand ; 
the law of truth was written on his lips: the world was be** 
hind his back ; he stood as if he pleaded with men, and a 
crown of gold did hangover his head." Mary Leyden, the 
Vicar's only daughter, was one of those gracious womanly 
beings that are difficult to describe, from possessing no one 
prominent characteristic, nor aspirkiff to any ; but whose 
presence is felt wherever they move, from the blessings they 
scatter round them. Her features were pleasing, her figure 
graceful ; she had that simple lady-like manner that invari- 
ably creates respect, and a sweet gentleness of voiee and 
expression that at once made its way to Margaret's hearts 
The room was old-fashioned, but commodious : the shelves 
were stored with books of all kinds, for our Vicar was a 
man of taste and literature, as well as a sound divine ; and 
had both an eye and an ear for whatever was ea^cellent, whe-* 
ther of sight, sound, or conception. He had one liMe weak* 
ness — must we confess it ? — he was fond, very feSa, of his 
snuff-box : and certainly contrived to indulge in that untidy 
luxury with as little inconvenience to others as possible. In pro- 
portion, however, as he patronized this particular branch of the 
incomprehensible happiness produced by that too popular 
weed, did he frown upon all its kindred, condemning alike 
the humble clay tube of his old sexton, and the delicate exr 
otics preserved from vulgar eyes in Ferdinand's cigar case* 
He could prove to any one, we do not exactly know how, 
that there was an immense difference between the two. 
" Snuff*, sir," he would say, " clears the brain — smoking 
stupifies it," and as the clearness of his own was a standing 
argument in favor of sternutation, his hearers were fain ta 
yield the point, and not light their Havanas till he wasi 
out of sight. 
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As the conversation grew warmer, Margaret's observing 
eve marked a wide difference in the Vicar's manner towards 
the two brothers : and just in reverse of Ivhat she expected. 
While he had always a lively sally, or a friendly word for 
Nelson, and treated him with invariable kindness, he would 
draw Alfred into some interesting argument, induce him to 
recite favorite passages, and often deier his own opinion to 
that of his young friend. Alfred too, appeared a different 
being : his form seemed to dilate, his head grew erect : his 
nervoiisness rolled away like fog before the sun ; and when 
Miss Armadale, in the course of conversation, hazarded a 
remark in support of his, and he turned- suddenly round to 
thank her, for the first time she perceived ti pair of the most 
brilliant blue eyes she had ever seen in the face of man« 
Schiller's famous " Hippogryph "-—now yoked with an ox 
to the plough'-^and now reined by Apollo, preseated not two 
aspects more widely opposite : Miss Armadale could scarcely 
believe it could be the same ill-starred individual who had 
broken her smelling-bottle, and spoiled her evening dress : 
and her respect for him increased every minute. 

" I am afraid," said Nurse Wilton, at last, " we must 
be going home to dinner, Miss Rose." 

" Why not stay and dine here ?" said the Vicaf, caress* 
ing his favorite Rary. 

" Not without leave, sir, thank you : it is my mistress's 
desire." ^ 

*' Then it must be obeyed, of course ; but I shall keep 
Miss Esther and these two gentlemen to make a luncheon 
with us, if they can : and Mary and I will walk back to the 
Grange with them, and pay our respects to Miss Arma^ 
dale." 

With this arrangement every body was satisfied, and 
Mai^aret, Alfred, and Nelson, were soon seated round their 
host's simple table. 

** Roast mutton again. Nelson, you see,'' said Mary, as 
the cover was taken off, — " we never give you any thing 
else." 

" What else could one expect at a shepherd's table V 
said Nelson, laughing. 

"Especially," said the Vicar, dryly, "when he asks 
puppy -dogs like you to luncheon." 
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<< Not me alone, good air/' said Nelson, glancing at his 
companions. 

<*Yes, you are the only real eater of the party; — a 
beauty and a poet live on nothing but fragrance and dew* 
dropS) is it not so. Miss Esther 1'' 

" I am no judge, sir," said M ai^aret, *^bbI cannot take 
your compliment to myself, and I was not aware till this 
moment that Mr. Alfred Crawford was a poet.'' 

She looked at the latter as she spoke, with an earnestness 
that thrilled to his soul, and brought back all his nervous- 
ness. To hide his confusion, he stooped to feed the old dog : 
gave bim half that was on his plate, and seemed feelingly 
absorbed in his somewhat ancient perfections. The Vicar, 
who knew him well, having enjoyed his embarrassment &t 
a few minutes, brought back the conversation to literature, 
and to set him at his ease, began talking of some books he 
had just had bound. 

*' What do you think that literary character, the Dumton 
booksellelr, has done with my old Shakspeare, Alfred,| 
Half the leaves are misplaced, < Macbeth' is mixed up with 
the 'Merry Wives of Windsor,' and the famous dagger- 
scene is made to end thus :-^' I go, and it is done^^he bell 
invites me — there's pippins and cheese to come !' " 

" What would you say to a gentleman I knew once," 
observed Margaret> *^ who never had but one copy of Shak« 
speare in his life, and half of it was never cut o)^n ?" 

'< I should have suggested he could not read," said the 
Vicar, " but my dear Miss Bsther, I can quite believe such 
a thing happening in the present day to such fashionable 
students as Nelson, for instance." 

' " Me, Mr. Leyden !" cried Nelson, starting up—" I deny 
the charge ! I'll bet you whatever you like— 

" I never bet, sir : and have no respect for those who do." 

" Then you are wrong, sir, begging your pardon, we are 
taught to respect mtr betters.'* 

" Young man," said the Vicar, taking a pinch, gravely, 
"since you are compelled to support your defence by a 
wager, and your wager by a pun, it is plain your case is a 
bad one." 

" Unfair, sir, — ^ui^fair- I demand an open trial ; setting 
defence, wager, and pun on one side, I will undertake to 
quote Shakspeare with any of you." 
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" Agreed," said Mr. Leyden, " and by way of expeii- 
tnent, I propose that each person here present shall recite a 

Sassage in turn : it will be a sample of their tastes. Come} 
fary, will you begin, or shall I ? 

'<0h, you, by all means, papa," said Miss LeydeU) 
coloring, *< you must recite for both, for you know my bad 
memory." 

"Nonsense, child: you never yet forgot any thing I 
wished you to remember — but now for it, if my old head 
will serve my turn." And without further preface, he re* 
cited in a deep, though now tremulous voice, those magnifi* 
cent lines in tne " Tempest :"-^ 

" Ottr revels now are ended : these our actors. 
As I foretold yon, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air, 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision. 
The clond -capped towers— the gorgeous pa]ace8> 
The solemn temples-~the great globe itself. 
Yea, all that it inherit — shall dissolve, 
' And like this insubstantial pageant &ded, 

Leave not a rack behind . . ." 

• 

Amid the Applause of his young hearers, the Vicar tulmed 
to Margaret, and requested her to favor them. She would 
fain have been excused, but he appeared so disappointed, she 
was obliged to comply : and began Portia's graceful speech 
on mercy 19 her voice gained strength and sweetness as she 
proceeded, and Alfred's eye, as he listened, seemed kindling 
with some irresistible emotion, which burst forth as soon as 
she paused, in the words of the ilUfated Montague s«- 

" O speak again, bright angel, for thoa art 
As glorious to this sight, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged messenger of heaven. 
Unto the white, upturned, wondering eyes 
Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him. 
When he bestrides the lasey pacing cloudS) 
And sails upon the bosom of the air !'^ 

" BraVQ, Romeo !" cried Nelson, " you have brought all 
the color into Miss Esther's cheeks : I will try your blushes 
now." And with mock-heroic emphasis, he turned to her^ 
pointing first to Alfred, then to himself:-— 
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" Look here upon thU pictarei and on tkit; 
The counteifeit preseutment of two brotherSi 
See," 

pointing to Alfred, who winced perceptibly,— 

*.* what a grace is seated on thie brow ! 
Hjrperion'a curls — the front of Jove himself 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command, 
A station like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted oo a heaven-kissing hill j 
A combination and a fonn indeed} 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world anaranee of a Man !" 

It was impossible not to laugh : even Alfred, confounded 
as he was, joined in the general merriment, and was reward- 
ed by hearing Margaret takd" his part. '* You should have 
continued^ Mr. Nelson*-^and described yourself in your proper 
colors, 

" like a mildewed ear^ 
Blasting his wholesome brother !*' 

" Hear, hear VI said the Vicar, wipii^ the tears that 
laughter had brought to his cheeks, " we'll cut him up in our 
next edition of the ' Dunciad,' Alfred ! Now as Mary has 
heen making signs to me for the last ten minutes to let her 
off, and as time is getting on, I suggest, most c^ar aciorsy 
that we proceed on our walk." 

The party set out, but were soon quitted by Mary, who 
had an engagement at the school. Nelson insisted on carry- 
ing her basket as far as the door, and the Vicar Walked on, 
conversing with Alfred and Margaret. The former having 
remarked that his mother and her guest were gone out for 
the day, Mr.' Leyden said he would defer his call, that he 
might have the pleasure of seeing Miss Armadale face to 
face, and trying to persuade her to settle at Rockstone Manor. 

*' Whereabouts is the manor-house V asked Margaret. 

" On the other side of the village, come, we will go 
that way, if you are not tired." 

Margaret was a little so : but she would not own it, and 
they took the round of the village accordingly, and in time 
reached a wide common, skirted on one side by the woods of 
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the Manor. Here the Vicar, having consulted his watch, 
declared he must leave them, and advised them to be content 
with a hasty peep, and go home, as the clouds were gather- 
ing. " There is a new path just opened to the Grange," he 
said, " you cannot miss it, Alfred, and you had better make 
the best of your way." 

Alfred protested he knew every inch of the common, and 
with praiseworthy perseverance marched his companion 
hither and thither : showed her all the finest points of view, 
beguiling the way with poetry, legend, and narrative, with- 
out the least regard to time or distance, till he was checked 
in his career by hearing Margaret sigh with fatigue. " Dear 
me, Miss Esther, I am afraid you are tired." 

*• Rather, I confess," said Miss Armadale, who was ready 
to drop, '^ and 1 think it is beginning to rain. Are we not 
near the Grange ?" " I suppose so— upon my life ... it is 
very absurd" . . . said Alfred, looking amazedly round, and 
rubbing his eyes to make sure he was not dreaming, " this 
looks very like — I am sadly afraid, Miss Esther, we have 
come the wrong way !" 

There was no doubt of the fact : but Margaret had not 
the heart to blame lier unlucky guide, whose remorse was 
pitiable to see : she only observed they had better not talk 
any more, but make the best of their way home. 

" But which is the way ? where is it ?" said poor Alfred, 
turning round on every side like one distracted — ^< I can't 
conceive what's come to the common, that I should have lost 
my way !" Margaret saw his confusion was becoming 
greater every minute ; and a sudden gust of wind brought a 
volley of sleet into her face that made her desperate. Hold- 
ing up her hand imperiously, " Stand still, Mr. Crawford !" 
she said, in a commanding tone. Alfred mechanically 
obeyed. " Wait a minute, and recover your senses." He 
waited — " Now,'? she said, quietly, " look across the com- 
mon, and see if you cannot recognize some landmark to be 
our guide." He did so in silence, and suddenly exclaimed, 
" I have it ! we are two miles • from home — take my arm. 
Miss Esther, and come on, for the storm is gathering fast." 

So Margaret saw, to her great dismay ; but there was no 
help for it, and she pitied him too much to let him see her 
annoyance. Befi)re they had gone, however, a hundred 
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yards on their new track, the tempest came full in their 
faces : wind, hail, sleet — all the ills flesh is heir to, that toUl 
go losing itself on commons, in the middle of December. 
Miss Arma^lale, already fatigued, and unused to violent ex- 
ertion, found her heart and her knees fail grievously : she 
persevered as long as she could : but at length a dizziness 
seized hor head, every thing swam before her eyes, and she 
was compelled to stop short, or she would have fallen. 
" Grood heavens !" gasped Alfred, " I am killing her — I shall 
be her death — ^this lovely, gentle, gracious being — Esther! 
sweet Esther ! keep up-^we shall soon reach shelter— -we 
are nearly there — ^turn your back to the wind iar a minute, 
and lean upon me." She did so, and was enabled to struggle 
on for some way farther : they had just entered on a small 
wood adjoining the Vicarage garden, when her strength 
failed again, and she almost fainted. Alfred felt as if the 
spirit of a giant had possessed him : he held her in his arms, 
and half led, half carried her on ; pushing his way through 
every obstacle, and never pausing till he reached the door. 

The Vicar and Mary, both long since returned, were just 
sitting down to their early tea, when this unexpected appari- 
tion burst* upon them: Alfred without his hat, his hair in 
streaming elf-locks, and every thread of his coat shining 
again with moisture, supporting Miss Armadale — so pale and 
exhausted, she looked half drowned. 

" Don't ask questions ! don't speak to me !" gasped poor 
Crawford ; " come to her, Mary, and do something for her, or 
she will be dead f" 

Margaret tried to speak and smile, but failed signally ; 
and Mary received her in her arms, like a tired child. '' A 
warm bed. will be the best remedy," she said, and with the 
help of a sturdy maid-servant, she without delay conveyed 
the forlorn stranger up stairs to a little tidy chamber opening 
into a sitting-room : warmed the bed, undressed and laid her 
in it, and did all she could for her in the kindest manner. 
Margaret was asleep in five minutes, and Mary Leyden, as 
she stood watching her repose, thought she had never seen 
anything half so beautiful as her pale, faultless features, and 
proudly curved mouth : and long silken lashes that swept 
and shadowed her cheek. 

Great was the consternation of Miss Martin, on returning 
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from her lionizing expedition, not to find her faithful Esther. 
Nelson, on being- questioned, could give no account of her ; 
and he himself, recollecting Alfred's absence of mind, be- 
came somewhat anxious -for her safety. As ttte storm in- 
creased, the poor duenna's fears increased proportionately : 
and Mrs. Craw lord begajp to^«suspeot her ipterest in her com- 
panion was deeper than she had anticipated. A<stiag on this 
idea, she deliberated whether it might not be advisable to put 
the latter into a better room, and summoning Susan to coun- 
cil, asked her advice. " Why, ma'am," said that sage coun- 
sellor, ** there is no way of managing it, as I know of, unless 
you make her change rooms with one of the young gentle- 
men : and I'm sure I don't know whose to choose, for Mr. 
Ferdinand would never allow his boots to be moved, and Mr. 
Jack's fox heads, and tails, and feet, would bring the moths 
into all the young lady's fur — we're pretty nigh eaten up 
with 'em already : and Mr. Nelson's — '* 

"-No, no, Susan, not Mr. Nelson's — I can't disturb his 
room — it must be Mr. Alfred's, if any body." 

" WeH to be sure," muttered Susan, " he is the easiest 
tempered : so perhaps it will be the best plan : but how 
we're to move all them dusty old books, and broken heads, 
and old swords and parchments and papers, goodness only 
knows !" 

Mrs. Crawford returned to her guest, and found her in an 
excited state, ordering the carriage to seek her friend. " My 
dear Miss Armadale, my sweet Miss Armadale," said her 
hostess, taking her hand, " how I sympathize with your kind 
anxiety about your favorite : but you may be quite sure she 
is safe with Mr. Leyden and my Alfred. A little rain will 
do Esther no harm;" 

" A little rain !" said Miss Martin, sharply, " my good 
madam, do you suppose Miss ... I mean, Elsther— ^is used to 
such weather as this ? It is enough to kill her — I beg I may 
have the carriage directly." 

" Will you allow me, Miss Armadale," said Nelson, " to 
go to the Vicarage, and inquire if she is there ? It is very 
likely that the Vicar made her return be£>re the storm came 



on." 



Miss Martin closed with this proposal so eagerly, that 
Mrs. Crawford could raise no objection :- it decided her on 
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the change of bedrooms, and sealed the fate of Alfred's 
hoarded treasures. Nelson was just starting when Antoine 
came up, and touching his hat, asked permission to accom- 
pany him. *'By all means," said the young man, good- 
humoredly, "I am only going to the Vicarage to inquire 
about Miss Bsther," 

^' Bui, sir, suppose Mademoiselle be not there ?" 

" Why then I shall go and look for her." 

" Permit, sir, that I do the same : pardon me, — but I hear 
that M. votre fr4re is a little distrait sometimes . . . and In 
this savage part of the country" . . . 

*^ Come on, then," said Nelson, laughing, as he pulled 
on his great-coat, " and if as I suspect, the young lady is at 
the Vicarage, Til just stay there too, and you may bring the 
news home." 

Nelson found the Vicar and Alfred sitting over the fire ; 
the latter in a pair of Turicish slippers, and one of his host's 
ancient coats, with flaps as big as a folio volume. At the 
sight of his brother he started up, aud pushed back his chair. 

" Don't blame me, Nelson ! I couldn't help it !• She was 
so charming, and I was so full of what we were talking 
about, and altogether I do not know how it was — but we lost 
our way, and I nearly killed her with cold and weariness. 
But Mary has put her to bed, and is taking every care of 
her : I hate myself as much as you can : but don't turn upon 
me now, there's a good fellow." 

" Well, I am not going to, am I ?" said Nelson, pulling 
off bis coat ; " if Mary is taking care of her, she is to be en- 
vied, not pitied. Here, Monslftur Antoine." 

Antoine came in, hat in hand. " Who is this ?" asked 
the Vicar, looking at him over his spectacles. 

" Miss Armadale's servant," said Nelson. " You may 
go back, Antoine, and tell your mistress Miss Esther i& quite 
safe, and asleep in bed. She will return to-morrow, I hope, 
as blooming as ever." 

Antoine bowed, somewhat stiffly: for he fancied the 
young gentleman's manner savored of a little familiarit}'- : 
the size of the rooms, moreover, did not quite please him, 
and but for the assurance that his lady was in bed, he would 
have been strongly tempted to carry her away by force. 

The Vioar. seeing him about to retire, called him back, 
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and pouring out a glass of home-made wine, asked him to 
drink to the prosperity of France. 

^' And to you, M. le Cure, and these gentlemen," said 
Antoine, much mollified, and hawing patronizingly to the 
company, after which he departed, humming an air in Mas- 
aniello, and saying to himself, /* C'est un brave homme, le 
bon papa — mais, par example, quel vin !" 

How long Margaret had slept, when she first woke, she 
did not know : a small lamp was burning on the table, and 
the fire was newly made up. There was a low hum of 
voices in the next room, to which at first she paid no atten- 
tion ; still by degrees they grew more distinct, and quite in- 
voluntarily she caught part of the conversation. 

" Then you give me no hope, dear Mary." 

"Hope, Nelson! how can I give you any other hope 
than what I have already given ? let us do what is right, and 
we n^ed never despair. Our path is plain ; do not tempt 
me to swerve from it, or indeed we shall have no hope." 

" What then shall I do ?" said Nelson, in a discontented 
tone. 

" Do what I have already told you : enter a prof^^asion ; 
exert your talents, your energy, and your good sense ; go 
into the world boldly, and make your way, and leave me to 
go on with my duties at home." 

" And if I do all this," said Nelson, " may I not carry 
your plighted love with me, as a star to cheer my way ?" 

" No, Nelson^not now : I have given you my reason ; 
I will not bind myself even to jfpu, without my dear father's 
consent, and that consent I cannot, will not ask. You know 
what he would do, he would have us marry, he would make 
me leave him, he would sacrifice every comfort his old age 
requires, to settle us in the World : you know he would Nel- 
son, and it shall not be. He is old, he is often feeble, he 
has none but me, and God will abandon me if I abandon 
him !" 

" If you would but love me like this, Mary " — 

" Love you, Nelson ? do you not know I love you ? Am 
I not trusting to you as I would to no other man ? do you not 
know every thought of my bosom, except how dearly I do 
love you, and can you add to the bitterness of this trial, by 
pretending to doubt ?" 
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<^ Pardon me, Mary," said Nelson, eagerly, "I never 
doubted you : who could doubt such an angel of goodness ? 
I will do all you wish, I will hide my feelings for the pre- 
sent, and directly after Christmas, you shall see if I will not 
do something. Oh, Mary ! if I was but rich, rich enough to 
keep you comfortably, close to your father — if I had but 
one-fifth of the money dirown away on that useless Miss Ar- 
roadale, how happy we might be !" 

^* Now, Nelson, you are talking like a child ; you know, 
bettei^than I can tell you, how little our happiness depends 
on outward things. Oh ! what a weight you would take off 
my spirit, dear Nelson, — how much more cheerfully I could 
look forward to the future, if I could but see you trusting in 
God, not man — seeking His kingdom first, and leaving all 
other things to be ordered as He will !" 

Margaret was thoroughly awake now ; and when Mary 
stole in to see if she wanted any thing, they looked each 
other in the face. The traces of tears were on Miss Ley- 
den's cheeks, but there was a mild serenity on her brow, 
that told of an inward peace that is not of this world. Miss 
Armadale said not a word, but drawing her close, pressed a 
warm kiss on her lips. No human ear heard the promise of 
which that kiss was the seal, nor could Mary understand the 
look that accompanied it ; yet they brought a degree of com- 
fort she could not account for : and in ner troubled dreams 
tliat night, with eyery sorrowing thought of her lover, came 
back those deep, beaming eyes, like a star upon the dark- 
ness, repeating in silent music, " I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Turn then away from life's pageants, — ^tnm. 
If its deep story thy soul wonU leam ! 

Mbs. HtXAVS. 

'' I HOPE, my dear," said the Vicar to Margaretynafter 
breakfast next momiDg, at which the heiress appealed, not a 
whit the worse for her adventure, ** I hope you are in no 
hurry to leave us." 

'' I hope not, indeed," added Mary, anxiously, " could you 
not be spared for a few days ? Miss Armadale will be well 
taken care of: besides, I want to perfect your cure before I 
discharge you." 

" I am perfectly cured," said Margaret, smiling, " your 
hospitable treatment has done wonders for me ; and 1 should 
enjoy my convalescence with you very much : but I must 
speak to Miss Armadale first." 

" Well then, we will all go together," said the Vicar, " I 
only hope we shall not lose our way. I do not know what 
you could . have talked to Master Alfred about, to turn his 
head yesterday." 

Margaret shook her head, with a smile. " It was an un- 
fortunate business, and reflects very little credit on either of 
us, I am afraid : but indeed, Mr. Leyden, if you had only 
warned me not to trust to his memory, I should have been 
upon my guard." 

" Poor fellow," said the Vicar, laughing, " you must for- 
give him : he was so perfectly miserable on your account. I 
was a little fidgety myself; but really if your looks speak 
truth, we had no cause for alarm." 

Meanwhile Mary, having drawn forth a basket of tolera- 
ble dimensions, was quietly sitting down to work ; the Vicar 
went to his study, and Miss .Armadale offered her assist- 
ance. " Are you accustomed to this sort of plain work ?" 
said Mary, smiling, looking at the delicate fingers of her 
guest. 

"Why — not exactly," said Margaret, who had taken 
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up a collection of materials that appeared to her a very chaos 
of unintelligibility : '* I must confess the truth, I know very 
little about it ; nothing beyond the rudiments : but if you 
will give me something easy, I will do my best." 

^ Mary accordingly gave her a seam of tolerable dimen- 
sions : but even with her knowledge of first principles, Miss 
Armadale found obstacles at every step : the work was so 
stiff, and the whole operation so fatiguing, she began to think 
her walk on the common was nothing to it. <^ Do you often 
work 'like this, Mary ?" said she, at last. 

" I have always some in hand," was the reply, " the de- 
mand is greater than the supply." 

" But who on earth wears such things ?" said Miss Ar- 
madale, impatiently turning over the different articles. 
Miss Leyden looked surprised. " There are many, too 
many," she said at last, " within a stone's throw of our 
church, wfeo are very thankful to wear these, and many 
who go in rags. Why, how do you think our poor people 
live, Esther ?" 

" Why, plwnly, of course," said Margaret, " and their 
working-cloithes must often be shabby, and ragged, but then ' 
they have better ones, have not they ?" 

** Come with me on my rounds," said Mary, " and you 
shall see." 

The parish of Welfield was large and populous ; con- 
sisting chiefly of small farms, and rows of cottages, many 
of the very poorest kind. Rockstone manor-house, to which 
it chiefly belonged, now for many years deserted, and lately 
put up for sale, and the Grange, were the only gentleman's 
seats in the parish : there were a few small houses with gar- 
dens, dispersed here and there, one of which Nelson often 
longed to possess : — but that was all. Mary, to whom every 
nook and corner were familiar from childhood, knew exactly 
where to go, and was not long in convincing Margaret how 
little she hid hitherto known of the state of the poor. In 
spite of their master's care, extended to his utmost means, 
want and privation had passed over many thresholds, and 
kept stern possession within : in" one cottage was sickness^ 
in another mi^rtune : here a whole family herded in one 
small room — there, the father was disabled by accident, the 
mother dead, the children dependent on charity : scarcity of 



food, fuel, clothing, — all those bitter wintry sights which are 
met with so often in our wealthy and Christian nation, as to 
4>e considered a matter of course. 

Miss Armadale, who in her villa at Florence, her eha- 
teau in Languedoc, or her hotel at Paris, had read of desti- 
tution in the newspapers, or relieved heggars from her car- 
riage window, but had never in her life seen the inside of a 
poor man's home, was astonished and horrified : and by the 
time they had visHed half-a-dozen of these, b^an to think 
of her north attic with considerable more respect. Sbe was 
cut to the hesurt by what she witnessed, and had some diffi- 
culty in restraining her eager desire tojelieve every suflferer 
«he saw. Deeply, moreover, was sbe touched by the recep- 
tion Mary met with every where: whatever might be the 
laborious occupation,, or the sorrow of the inmates, there 
was a smile and a welcome for that gentle presence that was 
•ever their ministering angel : the fretful invalid relaxed her 
melancholy brow when pouring in her pitying ear the thrice- 
told tale of her fu^hes and pains : the crying children stop- 
ped crying, the quarrellers left off quarrelling : the boister- 
ous behaved civilly, and the sulky broke into «Diles : the 
coarsest and most " unwashed " laborers softened their looks 
as they touched the cap, or pulled the forelock to ** Miss 
Mary :" — she moved among them like a superior being, 
comforting — advising — promising — relieving — all with a 
quiet sim'^icity and cheerful readiness that showed it was 
her every day occupation, to which she attached no degree 
of merit. A year's course of sermons, or a library of di- 
vinity, would not have wrought so eftectually on our hero- 
ine's warm heart as did the sights and sounds of that 
morning. 

" I have one more visit to pay," said Miss Leyden, at 
last, " and that is to a favorite parishioner of ours, from whom 
I learn more than I can ever teach or repay." 

" I can hardly believe that," said Miss Armadale, ^ you 
seem to be general dispenser of blessings here, and of in- 
struction too." 

" I do not attempt to teach," returned Mary, " dear papa 
does that to us all : — We have a school for ihm children, 
though, if that is what you mean, where I should be grate- 
ful for any assistance you can give me." 

3 
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*' 1, Miss Leyden !" said Miss Armadale, turning quickly 
upon her companion, her large eyes glisleniog with emotion, 
<< is it possible you can propose to me to teach those poor 
chi^ren their duty, who have lived so long in hardened 
blindness to my own V\ 

Mary looked at her in surprise and some dismay, and 
Margaret recollecting herself, immediately changed the sub- 
ject by asking about this favorite parishioner. 

" You shall see her yourself," said Miss Leyden, " only 
v>you must not mind her bluntness of manner." — And as she 
^oke, she tapped at a door, which a little girl immediately 
opened, curtseying to the ground at the sight of the visitors. 
The room was very poorly furnished, but quite clean ; a 
bed stood in one corner, between which and the little fire- 
place sat a blind old woman, knitting. She raised her head 
as they entered, and put her hand to her ear. << I know 
that dear step," she said, << it's my Miss Mary come to 



so© me." 



'< So it is, Dame," said Mary, taking her hand in hers, 
" and you're looking very well to-day." 

** And /eel so, thank God," said the old woman ; " you've 
some one with you. Miss Mary." 

" A friend of mine. Dame," said Miss Leyden, putting 
Margaret's hand into that of Dame Bernard. 

^' A friend of yours, my dear child ! then she's good for 
something, I'm sure, that is, if. she sets about it in the right 
way. Let me hear your voice, my dear." 

Margaret looked at her companion with a blush, and felt 
more abashed at that moment than she had ever been in the 
highest society. 

<<I must say something to the purpose, I suppose," 
thought she, " but I wish I was well out of it. I am glad 
to see you look so well. Dame." 

" Are you glad ?" said Dame Bernard, still holding her 
.hand, << it's not always young ladies care how a poor old 
woman looks. I hope you're telling me the truth, my 
dear." 

Margaret felt half provoked, but Mary's good-humored 
smile checked her. << I am used to speak the truth. Dame," 
she said, civilly, " I came with Miss Leyden on purpose to 
see you." 
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" And be you staying hereabouts ?" continued the blind 
woman, passing her hand up Margaret's sleeve, to feel the 
texture of her dress, " you're not finely dressed, I can feel 
that : you're used to going among us poor people, ar'n't 
you ?" 

. " No, Dame," said Margaret, somewhat humbly, and a 
pang struck to her heart as she felt the old woman's hand re- 
lax, and saw her interest in her cease. She had turi^ed to 
her darling Mary, and began to talk to her about the comfort 
her warm shawl had been, and how much better she had, 
been ever since she took her prescription, and above all, ho^ 
his Reverence had gladdened her with his holy words the last 
time he came. " I was thinking of heaven. Miss Mary dear, 
just when you came in, and I was wondering to myself 
whether the blessed angels will believe us, when we tell 
them all we've done upon earth !" 

" And why not. Dame ?" 

The old woman felt about the table for her Bible, always 
on hand to be listened to, though she could no longer read it. 

" Children !" she said, turning her sightless eyes first on 
one, then on the other, " children ! if you were to hear of this 
blessed book for the first time, and hear of it in such a man- 
ner that you knew it ifiM.s/ be true — ^and just when you were 
lost in wonder at the glorious things it teaches, and lost in 
love for that gracious One who died for you, you were to be 
told that your neighbors had known it all long ago, and didn't 
care whether it was true or not, — would not you be slow of 
belief then ?— Aye ! and when you've lived as many years 
as I have lived, and seen children grow up, and young ones 
grow old, going on day after day, and week after week, and 
year after year, not caring for their souls, or their Saviour — 
their blessed, glorious Saviour — the King of kings, and Lord 
of lords — the Beginning and the End — ^the First and the 
Last — ^you'll wonder, as I do, not at sorrow and judgment 
remaining in the world, but that mercy has not left it yet." 

Her voice was earnest and even harmonious, as she ut- 
tered these words ; a marked difference from the dry, quiet 
manner which immediately after resumed. 

" And now. Miss Mary, is it true that Rockstone manor- 
house is to be sold ?" 

'^ Yes, Dame ; and I hope we shall soon see a good land- 
lord in it." 
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'^ Aye, Miss Mary dear, please Grod : but is it true that 
that rich young lady they are all talking about, — Miss Ar- 
madale, — whose ancestors used to live there, is come down 
to buy it, and set all straight again, or have I dreamt it ? It 
may be, for I'm getting old and foolish." 

" I have heard nothing about it," said Mary, looking at 
Margaret with a smile, "Miss Armadale is staying at the 
Grange with Mr. Crawford." 

" Aye, so I hear. I remember her father — now only 
think of that. I wasn't blind then : he came down to see 
Squire Crawford, and to look over Rockstone, because his 
great grandfather's grandfather had lived there, and I showed 
him the house, I kept it then while the family were away, 
and he gave me a guinea. He seemed a fine, open-hearted 
gentleman, one of the right sort : it was a thousand pities he 
did not stay here, intead of going away to die in furrin parts : 
but it's all for the best." 

Margaret turned quickly away to the window, and Mary 
hinted gently to Dame Bernard, that as Mr. Armadale had 
been a friend of the young lady's, it was trying to her to hear 
his name mentioned. 

" A friend of hers !" repeated the old woman, " Oh then 
come to me, my dear. I didn't mean to grieve you." 
Margaret could not resist the summons, and put her hand 
on the blind woman's, inwardly thankful that she could not 
see her face. 

" So you're a friend of Miss Armadale's, my dear ?" 

" Yes, Dame . . . that is, I always live with her." 

" You always live with her — and she's rich and fine, but 
you're in a stuff gown, not a silk one. Then I take it, you 
don't exactly live with her by choice ?" 

" Certainly I have no choice in the matter," said Mar- 
garet, with a smile that puzzled Mary Ley den. 

" And do you think she'll buy Rockstone ?" 

** I do not know." 

<< Excuse my asking you, my dear, but is she good to 
the poor ?" 

" She has had little opportunity yet," said Miss Arma- 
dale, coloring, and hesitating, and wishing herself anywhere 
but where she was. 

" Little opportunity, my dear ? Has she not had the 
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command before her eyes all her life, ' Go into the highways 
and hedges — feed my lambs — feed my sheep — ^make to your, 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness/ and a 
hundred other texts, and thQ example of the Blessed One 
Himself, who went about doing good ?" 

Margaret was silent, and Mary thought it advisable to 
take leave : before hei old friend's remarks became personal. 

<< I should very much like to see Rockstone," said Mar- 
garet, as they quitted the cottage. 

" Well," said Miss Leyden, " if you manaee to stay 
with us to-night, we will contrive it for you, and 1 dare say 
Alfred Crawford will go with us." 

*' And Nelson," suggested Margaret, somewhat mali- 
ciously, but Mary was seized with sudden deafness, and 
made no answer. They both walked on in silent thought- 
fulness for some time, and Were not a little startled when 
smartly tapped on the shoulders by the Vicar's cane. " Why, 
what were you thinking of ? I never saw two silent young 
ladies together before. Come, take an arm a-piece, and tell 
me if you can, what interesting subject kept yoi^o quiet ?" 
Mary hesitated, and Miss Armadale, anxious to relieve her, 
replied, " I was thinking just then, sir, how little I knew 
about the poor. You will scarcely believe me when I tell 
you I never was in a poor cottage in my life till to-day." 

" I can readily believe you," said the Vicar, mildly, 
'^ it is by no means an uncommon case." 

'< It is not the less unpardonable," observed Margaret. 

" True, my dear : all the world's example would not 
justify an omission of duty ; but I have found it frequently 
the case among ladies who have lived in luxury and refine- 
ment from their cradles, that they are quite shocked and 
disgusted when they hear what their fellow-creatures endure ; 
it is quite difficult to persuade them it is not the poor folks' 
own fault that they have no curtains to their hard pillow, 
and eat a dry crust without the ceremony of a finger- 
glass." 

" But have you a great deal of distress in your parish ?" 
asked Margaret, " and does no one come forward to help 
them but you ?" 

" We are unfortunately circumstanced," replied the 
Vicar, " the proprietor of the greater part of the parish 
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lives abroad, in embarrassed circumstances ; the ' great 
house ' has been empty for years, so no help can be obtained 
there, though the rents are fearfully high. No repairs are 
made in the cottages — ^the landlord is away ; no mercy is 
shown to the tenants at quarter-day, for he wants money. 
Last winter was very severe ; firing and wood were dear 
and scarce ; we did all we could, and the farmers gave their 
assistance, but it was all inadequate to the need, and the poor 
are still feeling its elTects. Now the cold weather is come 
on, and our funds are but low, and they want blankets, coals, 
and potatoes sadly. Ah, my dear Miss Esther ! if the fine 
ladies whom you have lived among, who complain of every 
little ache in their heads, and shiver with cold by their large 
fires, and find fault with a splendid dinner if one dish is out 
of place, could walk once through our village at Christmas 
time, as you and I are doing now, they would, if God pleas- 
ed to touch their hearts, feel those hearts ready to break with 
the burden of their selfish ingratitude !" 

" You at least, Mr. Leyden, have not that burden to 
bear," sai^^argaret, in a tremulous voice. 

" Why, if I had, my dear, I should be a monster -in- 
deed," replied he, with simplicity, " it is but small merit in 
a father to care about his children ; and I love my people 
dearly — so dearly, that it is gall and bitterness to me to see 
them suffer beyond my means of helping them. If it please 
God to send us a good landlord at Rockstone, a true' steward 
of his Master's property, I trust to see my poor parish lift 
up its head again, but not till then." 

"What an opening for any one !" exclaimed Margaret, 
" what a glorious opportunity for one who wished to be a 
public benefactor !*' 

" What an opportunity for Miss Armadale !" said the Vicar, 
" and if I mistake not, there she is. Here come the Craw- 
fords — is not that your friend leaning on Ferdinand's 
arm ?" 

" Yes, sir," said Margaret, coloring deeply, and with a 
most uncomfortable twinge of conscience. Mary immedi- 
ately reminded her father to entreat permission to retain their 
guest, to which he assented, and the parties met. The 
Vicar and Mary were formally introduced to the all-honored 
visitor, who turning from them with a hasty bow, went ea- 
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gerly up to Margaret. " Oh, my dear, how could you be 
60 foolish ?— Are you sure you have not taken cold ?" 

" Quite sure, thank you, ma'am," returned Margaret, 
with emphatic humility, and most significant respect, "I 
have been so kindly taken care of, it was impossible." 

" We are in hopes. Miss Armadale," added the Vicar, 
persuasively, " that you and Mrs. Crawford will spare this 
young lady to us for a day or two longer." . 

Miss Martin's countenance fell. *.* Do you wish it, my 
dear?" 

" If you can spare me, madam," said Margaret, in a 
tone her colleague thoroughly understood — and with a sup- 
pressed groan, she returned, " Very well, do as you like," 
and the party proceeded in their walk. Mr. Ley den entered 
into conversation with Miss Martin ; Mary was engaged by 
the young ladies ; and Miss Armadale fell quietly behind, 
lost in thought, and overwhelmed with self-humiliation. 

" Three and twenty years," thought she, " have I lived 
in the midst of wealth ; every wish gratified ; every whim 
yielded to ; spending my time, and powers, and money, on 
my own worthless self; and never before bestowing a thought 
on my duties to God and man; while these two beings have 
been rising early and sitting up late, and wearing out their 
strength, and denying themselves comforts, that they might 
bless the afflicted and comfort the poor ! And I had fancied 
myself their superior, and that I was marvellously oonde- 
scending to sleep under their roof ; — I, who am not eVen 
worthy to sit down and learn at their feet !" 

Margaret went home with Mary, and worked so hard at 
the poor-clothes that her fingers ached again : but her heart 
felt lighter after it ; and her pillow was wetted that night 
with tears, but they were the tears of true penitence ; and 
a hope sprung up even amongst them, that unworthy as she 
was, it might yet be granted to her to be that true and faith- 
ful steward the Vicar had so earnestly desired. With this 
end in view, she put herself under the tuition of Mary, who 
amused by her curiosity, and pleased with the interest she 
displayed in her own favorite pursuits, initiated her into all 
the mysteries of her school, and her penny clubs, and her 
parish medicine-chest, and her clothes-box, and her store- 
cupboard ; took her all over the parish, that she might see 
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every variety of cases needing relief; and becoming in her 
turn charmed and fascinated with Margaret, revealed to her 
in coiifidence many darling schemes for the improvement of 
their condition. 

"But what signifies talking V^ said she, interrupting her- 
self in the middle of one of these, " how is it ever to be done, 
unless some right-minded person comes to live at Rock* 
stone?" 

" What do you say to my living there, Mary ?" asked 
Margaret, without looking up from her work. Miss Leydea 
smiled, and shook her head. " It would not be of much use, 
Esther, unless you were the mistress there." 

"And if ever I should be mistress there," said Miss 
Armadale, gayly, "(stranger things have happened you 
kqow), should you behave differently to me than you do 
now ?" 

" That would depend," said Mary, laughing, " whether 
you behaved differently to me ; but though I should be very 
happy, Esther^, to see you the mistress of a handsome pro- 
perty, I cannot say I see much chance of it." 

" How very disheartening of you !" said Margaret, push- 
ing away her work, and drawing her chair close to her com- 
panion, " my star will rise in time, you may depend upo» 
it : shall we make a covenant, that whichever of us becomes 
an heiress first, shall make a provision for the other ?" 

Miss Leyden laughed at her eagerness. "It sounds 
very comfortable," she said, " but it will only be wasting 
breath." 

" Never mind the breath," said Miss Armadale, pulling 
off a plain seal ring, the only one her disguise permitted her 
to wear, "take this, dear Mary, and give me something of 
yours,— one of your gloves, or a lock of your hair, — as a 
pledge on your part that you will keep to the covenant, and 
neither refuse to accept the provision if I have to make it, or 
to make it if I am to receive." 

Mary, sooner than disappoint her, good-bumoredly took 
the ring, and gave her a locket in exchange ; and the Vicar, 
coming in at that moment, Margaret called him to witness 
the compact, and ratify it with his consent. 

" Consent ! to be sure I will," said he, stroking her sunny 
Gurls^ and looking with admiration he could not conceal^ at 
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her animated features, " by all means, provide for Mary, 
and roe too, when you are an heiress ; and meanwhile, my 
dear child, now that you are not one, whenever you want a 
friend and a home, let Mary and me provide them for you.'' 

Margaret put his hand to her lips. '^ How can I ever 
thank you rightly, sir, for^such kindness to a poor and friend- 
less stranger ?" 

'^ Not friendless now" said he gently, <* and I trust not 
poor : the unsearchable riches of Christ, my child, are open 
to you as freely as to the mighty and noble of the land : nay, 
more easy to obtain, for Scripture tells us riches choke the 
good seed, and that the needle's eye is easier to the camel, 
than Heaven's strait gate to the man of wealth. So take 
my advice, my dear girl, and don't wait for riches, or waste 
your time in building airy castles about what you will do 
when you get thero : depend upon it, you will lose your 
labor, and meanwhile all yoi^r precious opportunities. Be- 
come earnest, sincere, and serious in doing right now : enter 
in at the strait gate, and press on in th Aiarrow way : 
you will find plenty of work to do both in God's service ahd 
that of your fellow-creatures ; be content to do that well, and 
you will be better off, and I shall be better pleased, than if 
you were Miss Armadale herself, with Rockstone to live in, 
Mary to provide for, and all the Messrs. Crawford for your 
humble and devoted slaves." 

" All /" repeated Margaret, glad to catch at any word 
that would serve to conceal her rising, emotion, " I should 
indeed be puzzled to know what to do with them ; and I 
declare, here are two already, — come, I hope, to go with us 
to Rockstone," she added, as Nelson and Alfred made their 
appearance at the garden gate, followed by Antoine. 

" I invited them on purpose," said the Vicar, " though I 
do not know what Monsieur is come for. You'll think of 
what I have said, my dear Esther." 

" Believe me, I will," she said, " if you will remember 
what you have promised." 

" Very well, that is a bargain. Now, gentlemen, your 
most obedient." 

" We are come at your bidding, reverend sir," said Nel- 
son, " and Antoine here has some message for Miss Esther, 
which he would nol trust to either of us.' 
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"Why was that, Antoine?" asked the Vicar, good- 
humoredly, as the prudent ^cuyer handed a packet to his 
mistress. 

" Because, M . le Cur€," said Antoine, " they say, with 
your permission and that of mesdemoiselles, that one of these 
gentlemen thinks too much, and the other too little." 

The young men laughed, and so did the Vicar, while 
Mary, for once in her life, felt uncharitable, and had never 
disliked the French so much before. 

" Come, Alfred !" cried Nelson, " make some sharp 
repartee, there's a good fellow ; my wits are drained dry 
with playing the agreeable to that blessed scion of the Bank 
of England, Miss Arma — bless my heart, what a horrible 
mistake ! Miss Esther, in pity forgive me ! — mon cher 
M'. Antoine, have the goodness not to cut my throat !" 

Antoine shrugged his shoulders compassionately. '' Mais, 
Monsieur, cela ne vaut pas la peine." 

"Come, ^ptlemen," interrupted Mr. Leyden, "what- 
ever your tirrff may be, mine is precious : are we going to 
the Manor-house, or not ?" 

" We are come on purpose," said Nelson, " and I have 
no doubt Antoine would be very glad to see it too." Antoine 
glanced at his mistress, who immediately said, " Should you 
have any objection, Mr. Leyden ? Perhaps I may have a 
message tor Miss Armadale." " Not in the least, my dear : 
I shall be rather proud to walk through the village with a 
manservant behind me : so now Mary, put on your bonnet, 
and then we will start." 

Margaret glanced at her packet as she was dressing, and 
finding half-a-dozen invitations from different parts of the 
kingdom, was going to lock them up, when her eye fell on a 
small note in Miss Martin's handwriting: and somewhat 
amused, she read as follows : " My dear friend, you must 
come back here as soon as you can : there is to be a dinner- 
party to-morrow, and I don't know what I shall do. I can- 
not go on much longer in this ridiculous way ; I shall lose 
all respect for myself: especially as that young man — but I 
will not write about that : only come and stay close by me, 
or I shall go back to London." 

" Poor dear soul !" thought Miss Armadale, " I must go 
back to her forthwith, I see : I'm afraid I have been very 
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selfish in leaving her for three days already ; hut when have 
I not been selfish ? . . . well, well, we'll hope to do better. 
Coming, coming, good folks !*' as the Vicar's loud and tre- 
mulous voice pealed up the little staircase to summon them, 
<' Anon, anon, sir, you are more impatient than Poins him- 
self!" 

" Still harping on Shakspeare," said Mr. Leyden, " you 
cannot forget the two brothers, I see. How does it run — 
' Hyperion's curls ' — hey, Alfred ?" 

*' I answer with Stephano," retorted he, encouraged by 
Margaret's smile, "*I prithee lead the way, without any 
more talking.' I dare hardly hope Miss Esther will trust 
herself to me again, afler my unfortunate blunders the other 
day." 

** I were very ungratefiil if I would not," said Margaret, 
good-naturedly taking his arm, *^ when you helped me on so 
kindly, and lodged me in such hospitable quarters : only, if 
you please, do not lose your way again." ^ • 

The party accordingly set out : Alfred anoTfls fair charge 
first : the Vicar, with the most unconscious ill-nature, walk- 
ing between Mary and Nelson ; Antoine bringing up the rear, 
with a spare shawl or two, in case the Manor-house should 
be too cold for the ladies. 

" And this is Rockstone,^' thought Miss Armadale, as she 
stood in the centre of the fine old hall, now in a deplorable 
state of neglect — " this is the old house I used to hear my 
poor father talk of, and which it ' was one of his favorite 
schemes to buy and improve ! Well, strange things happen 
every day : I little thought of being here a few months ago ; 
still less did I contemplate settling here ; and now it seems 
as if destiny had called me to the spot on purpose — destiny f 
... I should say. Providence — ^Providence, who, as an ear- 
nest of pardon for my past neglect of duty, has opened me a 
path where I may begin to fulfil it. Oh ! that I may but do 
it aright !" 

Her eye kihdled as she mused, her step became more 
dignified, and her head more lofty : and Alfred, who watched 
her every movement, soon guessed her thoughts were soaring 
higher than the mere contemplation of rooms and furniture. 
He, luckless poet ! a dreamer from his boyhood, worshipping 
creations of his own rich fancy, ever yearning after the ideal 
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beauty which is to the poetic world what the sun is to the 
material, was rapidly concentrating in one, his floating visions 
of perfection, and discerning in the poor and unnoticed Es* 
ther, the unknown divinity he had adored so long. Every 
glance of her lustrous eyes, every wave of her sunny hair^ 
every shade and outline of her tall and graceful figure, as 
she wandered thoughtfully on through her old ancestral home, 
became a link in the chain of dreaming enchantment in which 
bis soul was bound : her beauty floated around him like a 
strain of pathetic music, absorbing every sense but that deep 
sense of pleasure, too intense for aught but tears. Poor Al- 
fred ! . . . but he was a poet, and it is thus that poets love : 
investing a mortal like themselves with the immortal perfec- 
tions they yearn after, and by the very ardor of their auc- 
tion, preparing for themselves disappointment. It is a part 
of their moral constitution : it is no use arguing with thera, 
for fhey eannot help it, and it makes them very happy at the 
time. Alfred had never felt so happy : he moved in a dream 
of enjoymenta^in which the world, the parish, his own home, 
his uncertain prospects, were alike forgotten : enough for him 
to look upon Margaret Armadale, to treasure up every word, 
to admire every movement, to embody in her face and fi>rm 
some heroine of romance, of whom he had mused and dream- 
ed in many a lonely hour — ^to ... in short, for it would be too 
serious an undertaking to describe every thing of which such 
a sentimental personage was capable->^he was a poet, most 
heartily and imprudently in love, and becoming more and 
more so every minute ; and if our readers have a spark of 
invention, they can easily imagine the rest. 

There are some minds that never seem to have fair play : 
and Alfred's was one of them. Painfully alive to ridicule, 
shrinking from the rude handling of criticism, never yet hav- 
ing found a fellow mind by whom its delicate mechanism 
could be understood, his sensitive spirit had been thrown back 
upon itself, and instead of expanding its energies by health- 
ful exercise, was wasting them in bright but dangerous dream- 
ing. Formed for usefulness, endowed for brilliancy, he had 
never yet been either : his depth of thou<iht, his acuteness of 
comprehension, his luxuriant imaginings, his thrilling percep- 
tion of the beautiful — all were at present in vain : serving 
but to make reality hateful, and to wear out the frame they 
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were not permitted to glorify. For the spirit of poetry, like 
the breath of inspiration, if forcibly restrained, is as a fire 
shut up in the bones : if it may not bla^, it will bum : and 
consume where it gives no light. Happy-H>nly happy is 
that poetic soul, whose mystic chords of conception and feel- 
ing are tuned by the hand of Deity, and cadenced to the bar* 
mony of eternal truth : who yearns after perfecti<Hi, but not 
the perfection of earth : who in its purest aspirings after cre- 
ated excellence, looks onward to the wondrous Creator : his 
eye filled with the beauty of nature, his heart with the beau- 
ty of holiness ! 

'' 1 hope," said Nelson^ after they had gone through all 
the habitable part of the house, and were debating where to 
go next^" I hope nobody here is afraid of ghosts." 

" I am, for one," said the Vicar, " so pray don*t trouble 
yourself to invoke any." 

** Oh, but we must climb up to the Ladye's Tower," said 
Nelson, '* I want Miss Esther to see the view ; and it is 
curious besides— only it is haunted, folks say'i" 

" And by whom V* asked Margaret. 
'" By one of Miss Armadale's worthy ancestresses, who 
lived in the time of the Edwards or Henrys — (I never pre- 
tend to accuracy in English history) — and who, I am sorry 
to tell you, left a curse behind her on all the female Anna- 
dales." 

** Did she though ?" said Margaret. 

" Only for a time," interposed the Vicar, smiling : " so 
your friend. Miss Esther, has a chance of escape." 

" And how," asked Margaret, who, thanks to her south- 
em education, was, to confess the truth, a little superstitious, 
'* how is she to escape this most unpleasant legacy ?" 

" By marrying a minstrel, is it not, Alfred ?" 

" Bo runs the legend," said Alfred. 

'* I am sure, Miss Esther, you must be glad you are not 
concerned in this heirloom. Fancy, marrying a minstrel-— 
gold chain, green gown, harp and all ! I pity poor Miss 
Armadale, that I do. But come, let us climb the tower, and 
Alfred shall tell you the story at the top." 

" Gome, Antoine," said the Vicar, seeing that functionary 
linger b^ind, " you are coming with us, are you not ?" 

" If mademoiselle desires it, of course . * . " faltered An- 
toine, plucking his hat nervously. 
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'^ Not unless you like, Antoine," daid Margaret, seeing 
she was appealed to. 

" Why, Antoind !" cried Nelson, " are you a coward ?" 

" Tenez, Monsieur — I am no coward with a living man, 
or with ten living men, were they all ten Milor Wellingtons 
— ^mais, voyez vous — I am a pauvre p^heur — je n'aime pas 
les Revenans, moi." 

''But the Revenant is only a lady, Antoine," argued 
Nelson, gravely. 

'< Tant pis. Monsieur ; a living lady, she is an angel, but 
dead — ah ! c'est bien autre chose !" 

The Ladye's Tower, gray and mossy with age, and half 
covered with ivy, was by far the oldest part of the building — 
the last remains of the ancient fortress, where, in their 
aristocratic days, the Armadales had unfurled their knightly 
banner. Alfred loved it dearly, and had embellished it for 
years past with the ornaments of his romantic fancy, but 
never thought it half so interesting as now that Margaret 
was standing contemplating it, appparently absorbed in 
admiration. " We must be careful how we mount the old 
staircase," said the Vicar, " take care what you are about, 
boys, and see to your fair companions. Miss Esther, you 
had better keep by me ; that poet's body will soon be ' in a 
fine frenzy rolling,' y7U will see, from the top of these stairs 
to the bottom." 

" You are too hard upon me, Mr. Leyden," said Alfred, 
without manifesting the smallest intention of relinquishing 
Margaret's arm, "fortunately there is more noble trust 
among the gentle sex, than among ecclesiastical dignitaries." 

" Well then do not wrong her trust, but go up carefully, 
and just attend to what you are about." 

The ascent was heavy work, and the cold struck sharply 
up the spiral staircase j the steps, too, were slippery, and 
the old stone balustrade so rotten and crumbling, it afforded 
no assistance. However, Nelson helped Mary, and Alfred 
Margaret, with gallant zeal ; and the Vicar helped himself, 
as he had done all his life, and in due time they reached the 
top. It being a clear day, the view was very fine, and, in 
spite of the cold wind, Margaret was delighted. 

" Now for the legend," said Mr. Leyden, " for we can- 
not stay here long : I feel the rheumatism already with that 
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delightful staircase ; and it would not do either lo he caught 
in the dark here, as we shall he if we do not make haste. 
So hegin, Alfred ; and you, Nelson, keep a hright look-out 
for the ghost." 

" It was in the olden time. Miss Esther," said Alfred, 
leaning against the parapet just in front of her, that he might 
imhibe courage and inspiration from her. face, 'Mn the days, 
I believe, of Coeur de Lion, that a fair lady lived here, the 
daughter of the good knight. Sir Hugh Armadale. Tradition 
says her beauty was marvellous : wonders are related of its 
power, such as I never could believe— till now. Of course, 
she had hosts of suitors ; when was so fair a lady without ? 
and the most ardent and disinterested of these was her 
young kinsman, the minstrel Ronald. He, a poet and a 
musician of no mean repute, worshipped her with all the 
ardor of a young and fiery spirit : he sang her praise in the 
camps of the brave, and the fairest in the realm envied the 
proud Ethel the adoration of one so gifled.** 

" A libel on the sex," interrupted Nelson, " I cannot 
imagine the ladies coveting the adoration of a fiddling 
rhymer—^" 

" Did you ever make a rhyme yourself, Mr. Nelson ?" 
said Margaret, somewhat sharply. ^ 

" Never." 

" I thought not — ^pray do not interrupt the story. I am 
very anxious to know if Ronald's love was requited." 

" Time went on," continued Alfred, " but Ethel remaindd 
un wedded. . She was as proud and inflexible as she was 
lovely, and her lovers began to despair. Ronald, however, 
hoped on, and not without show of reason, for she would at 
times relax to the tones of his harp, and permit him to wear 
her colors in the field and the tilt-yard. At length, having 
gone through many dangers for her sake, he obtained an 
interview, and openly avowed his love. Ethel received it 
without emotion, and paused so long before she answered, 
that his hopes grew high. At length she told him, in that 
calm, thrilling voice tradition assigns to her, that she would 
put his often boasted love to the test, and the test should be, 
that for three years from that time, he should neither see her 
face, nor compose a line of poetry, nor play or sing a bar of 
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'< Barbarous, soulless tyrant !" ezolaimed Margaret, in- 
dignantly. 

<* Yes, fancy Alfred under such an interdict," said the 
Vicar, " what would he do ?" 

« What Ronald did," said Alfred, "obey, and die." 

" Die !" 

" Yes : how could that free spirit breathe in the gross air 
, of common things, deprived of its native atmosphere, forbid* 
den communion with the world of thought, with a gushing 
fountain of song in his breast, whereof not a drop might flow 1 
... He obeyed — for her word was his law : he lingered on 
through the three dreary years, a blighted and desolate be* 
ing, till, his probation over, he was summoned by Ethel 
here : and in the presence of her kindred, having commended 
his fidelity, she herself brought his lyre, and called on him 
to play. Alas ! the hand so long restrained, had now lost its 
cunning : - his voice and his poetic fire were gone, and his 
love turned to bitterness. Thrice he swept the chords, and 
thrice in vain : with a bursting heart, he tore them asunder, 
and flung the useless instrument at her feet, 

" That night Ronald died — ^his heart was broken, his soul 
was crushed. After denouncing a prophetic malison upon 
Ethel and all her fair kindred, he laid him down to rest be- 
neath an old tree, still called ' The Minstrel's Oak,' and waJs 
buried beneath its shade. 

" Noiic came the retribution. The proud, the princely 
Bthel, whose head had never stooped be£)re, never held it 
up again. For several years she survived him, but they 
were years of bitterness and sorrow ; hour after hour would 
she spend pacing round this old battlement, with her gaze 
fixed on Ronald's grave, and his broken lyre clasped to her 
breast. Hex name died silently : all shunned the minstrel's 
curse : and even her father forsook his native halls, to avoid 
the sight of h&$ hopeless misery. She was found here at 
last, dead : and was buried in the vault with her fathers— 
but still, says the legend, does her weary spirit wander about 
these ruins ; and there have not been wanting people to de- 
clare they have seen her — with long gleaming hair, and a 
mourning robe, and the broken lyre in her arms. Such is 
the story of the Ladye's Tower." 

" Many thanks, Alfred," said the Vicar, " and very flu- 
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eatly told. I shrewdly suspect you have embellished the 
ordinal tale ; but you have not said a word on the saving 
clause, by which Miss Armadale is to escape." 

" For that," said Alfred, " she is indebted to the abbot 
of the neighboring monastery ; who by virtue of his authority, 
in consideration of the many services received from the house 
of Armadale, declared the curse null, whenever a descendant 
of that house should willingly marry a minstrel. Strange 
' to say, there is no instance on record of any one of these 
fastidious ladies doing so.*' 

'* And what is become of the curse ?" asked Margaret, 
smiling, '* for as far as 1 know, the Armadales have been a 
thriving race." 

" Pray do not say so," interrupted Nelson, " you spoil the 
romance at once. I hoped to have heard a frightful tissue 
of misfortunes, especially as they parted with the estate at 
last : broken hearts, lost lovers, brothers killing each other k 
la mode Germanorum, and so on. Come, we shall begin to 
disbelieve the legend." 

" I am sure I shall," said the Vicar, " out of sheer ill 
humor, if you keep me any longer in this wind-trap ; and 
Mary too will catch cold. So hoping these ladies will lay to 
heart the strong ijnoral contained in the story, we will, if you 
please, go down. Nelson, go first, and take care of my dear 
girl." 

The descent began : Mary and her lover first ; then the 
Vicar ; and the other two ought to have followed, but Alfred 
called Margaret just to look at a fragment of stone carving 
round one of the old windows ; and kept her expatiating on 
its beauties till the rest had nearly reached the bottom. The 
Vicar's hallooing at last roused him to action, and to Marga- 
ret's secret relief, they began to descend. 

" I wish Alfred would make haste," said Nelson, looking 
up the staircase : <' I do not feel at all sure tlirt Esther is in 
safe keeping, especially now he has begun upon poetry and 
legends : he is likely enough to keep her standing for half 
an hour on one of the steps, while he recites a canto of the 
Lady of the Lake, or a book of the Iliad, in the original 
Greek." 

" There they are," interrupted Mary, looking up, " they 
have stopped to lopk at something. Oh Nelson ! Alfred is 
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leaning over the balustrade — ^it will give way with him ! . . . 
Oh ! look, look ! it is cracking now ! . . . < O Grod ! O God I 
save him !" 

It was a terrible moment : Mary's words were but too 
true. Alfred, carried away with his enthusiasm to the otter 
oblivion of danger, was telling the half terrified Miss Arma- 
dale of the fate of a love-lorn maid who flung herself from 
the top of the flight, when leaning on the crumbling rails in 
illustration of his narrative, it gave way with his weight. In 
another second he would have been dashed to pieces, but 
Margaret seized him by his cloak, and held him with a des- 
perate energy, such as excitement alone could have given 
her. For a few moments — brief but frightful moments, it 
seemed an even chance whether she would hold him up, or 
he drag her down : his struggles to regain his balance made 
her position still more precarious: Mary hid her face, the 
Vicar clasped his hands in silent prayer, and poor An'toine, 
who had heard a cry of distress, and thought the Revenant 
had carried oflf his mistreis, c^me rushing to the spot in an 
agony of remorse and cold perspiration. In another instant 
the danger was past : Alfred had recovered himself ; and 
the breathless spectators felt as if mountains were taken off 
their breasts, when they saw the pair safely at the bottom. 
Margaret, pale, trembling in every limb, had not yet spoken 
a word : and when the Vicar seized one hand, and Mary the 
other, and Alfred, in broken accents, poured forth his grati- 
tude, and Nelson thanked her with beaming eyes, for saving 
his brother's life, her lips quivered in the vain attempt to be 
composed, and she burst into tears. 
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f CHAPTER V. 

Fool. Sinah, ihaa badst bert take my oozeomb. 

Kent. Why^fbol? 

Fool. Why, for taking one's part that is oat of fiivor. 



Mr. Csawfovb had a study : every gentleman has, or 
ought to have; whither he was wont to withdraw, when 
^ sated with home, of wife and children tired," and amuse 
himself his own way. It was a standing law, that whenever 
he was there, he was engaged in business, and not to be 
disturbed ; and so long had this been established, that there 
was not one of the family that was not ready to take an affi> 
davit, that papa was transacting business, though one and 
all would have been grievously puzzled to describe of what 
particular kind. The difficulty was increased by the fact 
that no one could ever trace any thing as having been done 
there. Nevertheless, his inkstand was regularly replenished, 
and his pens and paper laid out in order ; and doubtless he 
made as good use of them as many who make more show. 
He had his books besides : long rows of ^' Annual Registers," 
and the "Gentleman's Magazine," and some respectable- 
looking classics, and '' Blair's Sermons," and " Smith's 
Wealth of Nations :" all very instructive, and very edifying, 
and sure not to come to any harm behind their glass doors, 
fbr they were carefully locked up, and nobody ever knew 
exactly where the key was. Furthermore, he rejoicecl in a 
sumptuous arm-chair, which, every one knows, is a 'great 
friend to study ; and a fireplace, with a glowing fire in it, 
which is the very thing to keep a person awake ; and in this 
chair, and by this fire, was Mr. Crawford seated, when he 
was startled from his profound meHtaticms by a tap at the 
door. 

" Who on earth comes disturbing me just now, when I 
am so busy?" exclaimed he, rubbing his eyes, and opening 
a sheet of blotting paper with marvellous agility. " What I 
you, Mrs. Crawford ? My dear, you know — " 

" Yes, my love," said that bland lady, gliding in, and 
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shutting the door afler her; '<I know how precious your 
time is ; no one better ; but I nnust interrupt you for a few 
minutes : I will not keep you long : let me make up your 
fire : you really shall not sit here if you do not keep the 
room at a proper temperature.'' 

" My dear," said Mr. Crawford, gravely, " I have other 
things to think of besides my own comfort ; and it is as well 
I do think for you all, or, between you, I do not know wh§re 
we should all go to." 

*• Very true, my dear," said his c<H)ciliatory lady. " With 
all these boys at home, we have both plenty to think of." 

" And because you had not enough before, Mrs. C, you 
must ask rich young ladies (or rather not young, for she 
looks nearer forty than twenty) to come and fill up your 
house with herself, and her .companion, and her -maid, and 
her man, and all for no good. There's no getting a word 
out of her. She's neither useful nor ornamental, that I can 



see* 



" That remains to be proved," said Mrs. Crawford, sig- 
nificantly. *< If you, cannot get a word out of her, I know 
one who can." 

"Who, ma'am?" 

" Never mind now, my dear." 

« Never mind, ma'am ! but I do mind ! You've some 
scheme in your head, I see, and I insist upon knowing what 
it is." 

" Pshaw, my dear. Scheme ! I nevf r scheme : you are 
talking too fast. I cannot help it if young people will take 
a fancy to each other ; and I may see a little preference, 
without scheming to bring it about." 

." And which of the boys is it ?" asked Mr. Crawford, 
" for I know it must be one of them, or you would not look 
so contented. Which is it, my dear ?" 

" Have you any eyes, my dear ?" 

'^ I hope so, ma'am, and tolerably sharp ones. I see 
more than you think, sometimes, my love." 

" Then, my dear, I wonder you have so much difficulty 
in observing what goes on in your own house. To which of 
Jhe boys does Miss Armadale talk most?" 

<< Let me see : if she talks at all, I think it is to Ferdi. 
nand.^' 
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" Who sits next her at dinner ?" 

« Why, faith, I think Ferdinand too." 

" Who gives her his arm when they walk out — who is 
always on the watch to see if she wants any thing, and never 
does any thing for her without receiving a kind smile in re- 
turn? Why, Ferdinand, to be sure — our gay, handsome 
Ferdinand : you may rely on my discernment, Mr. Crawford. 
I am never mistaken in these matters." 

" I wish you may not be with all my heart,'' returned he, 
nibbing his hands, " her large fortune will give him a lift in 
the world, which is what I can't aflbrd to do : and of course 
he will behave handsomely to his brothers in such a case." 

" Of course, my dear ; and meanwhile you will behave 
handsomely to him, as you always do : he sadly wants a little* 
money just now : 1 must ask you for a check for him : you 
know ladies like Miss Armadale have no idea of expense, and 
expect bouquets and that sort of thing — ^" 

'* Oh ! they do— do they ? bouquets in December ! Jo«- 
piets ! and I am to write a check for twenty pounds for him 
to fling away in cabbage-stalks and' daffidowndillies !" 

" No, no, my dear — ^not to fling awav : but just that he 
may appear like other people : I am so airaid that if he gets 
disheartened, he will break it off, and that would be a hun- 
dred pities." 

" A hundred thousand pities, you mean : — well there's 
the check — ^that's the way the money goes — always for some 
nonsense or other. When is Theodosia going to be married V^ 

" There is another thing, my love,' said Mrs. Crawford, 
folding up the check, " I wanted to talk to you about our 
Jinner party to-morrow. 'I am disappointed of Colonel 
Saxley, and I want you to ride over to Stuketon, and invite 
3ir Tudor Willoughby : he admires Theodosia very much, I 
xm told." 

" Sir Tudor is younger than she is ; and not over wise, 
md very deaf," scdd her husband, dryly. 

" As to that, my dear, if he is younger he looks older : 
md if he is a little silly, Theodosia has wit enough for both : 
md if he is deaf he is not blind : and he has a very comfort- 
ible income : so, my dear, as it is a very bright afternoon, 
pray take a ride, and ask him, just in your own friendly 
hospitable way. Now I must go and look after the young 
people." 
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<< What do you think, mamma V was the first greeting 
Mrs. Crawford met with in the drawing-room, where Miss 
Theodosta was alone, ** what do you think Margaret Anaadale 
says ? that she has sent to that odious Esther to come back 
to-morrow morning ; so she will be obliged to dine with thi 



company " 



Impossible, my dear, the table is full : besides. Lady 
Toddleton, and Lady Marples, and your admirer. Sir Tudor 
Willoughby, will not like to sit down with Miss Armadale's 
companion. What can we do ?" 

^f I only know one plan," said Theodosia, '< Lady Tod- 
dleton is sure to bring her companion, that sandy-haired 
Miss JBray^ and Sir Tudor always brings his tutor, Mr. Stan- 
dish : so you must make up a partie carr6e at a side-table, 
making Alfred preside." 

*' So I must, my dear ; I give you infinite credit for the 
suggestion. Poor dear Alfred ! it is hard upon him, to be 
sure, but he is so odd in company, he will be happier there : 
and he is such a good creature, 1 am sure he will not mind. 
We shall get up a little evening, party after waitis : the Sta- 
ceys, and the Mortbys, and several others will be here, about 
eight : and as that Esther is forced upon us, we may as 
well make her useful in playing quadrilles. That reminds 
me about changing her room : I must speak aboul it at 



once." 



Imagine Alfred's state of mind, when returning home 
that afternoon : his head and heart throbbing with excite- 
ment, eager to reach his own private recess, where he might 
muse on the beauty and courage of Esther, and compose a 
few stanzas in her praise, he found that hallowed shrine of 
the arts and sciences invaded by worse than Goths ; Susan 
and Patty being hard at work, bundling up his books, throw, 
ing his papers into a large basket ; knocking dowo his busts 
of Homer and Shakspeare, and effectually driving away 
Apollo and all the muses, with dusters, brooms, and scour- 
ing paper. 

" Bless you, Mr. Alfred !" screamed the first of these 
red-handed functionaries, '< don't come meddling here now : 
we're up ta^our eyes in your litter as it is. I'll let you know 
when we've moved your things !" 

<* What is the meaning of all this ?" said poor Alfred, 
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gamg like the king in the " Vision of Don Roderick/' on 
the Tuki he could not prevent — *' what in the world has pos- 
sessed you to come clearing out my room ?" 
p ^ Missis's orders :" said Susan, laconically, being like 

I ttmy other useful indi^iiials, very snappish when busy. 
I " Well, her orders must be obeyed, of course ; but pray 

i take care you don't lose any of my papers : and just let me 
I come in to look for a book or two I want. Oh Patty, you've 
biDken my Homer ! and, I declare, here are eome of my 
nwDuscripts crumpled up under your brooms. I wish — " 
bat his complaints were checked by Susan, who giviog a 
hint to her colleague^ they both began to sweep and dust 
with so much violence, the unhappy author was fain Ip fly : 
groaning in spirit, and for Aim, somewhat ruffled in temper. 
Be vowed vengeance on the whole race of maidservants ; 
he would write a satire, to which the celebrated '' Bom in a 
Garret," should be nothing — he would not give them a yard 
of ribbcMi at Christmas, nor so much as speak to them for a 
month — in short, there is no saying where his wrath might 
have vented itself, had not the obnoxious Susan presently 
passed him on the stairs, saying, <* We are taking your 
things, sir, to Miss Esther's room." 

<< Miss Esther's, and where is she to sleep then ?" 
" hx yours, sir. Missis thought the north attic too cold 
for her, and that you wouldn't mind, to please Miss Arma- 
dale." 

" Your mistress is quite right— quite," said Alfred, ea- 
gerly, ** you are a good girl, Susan : I am sorry I came and 
put you out just now : make it quite comfortable for Miss 
Esther, Susan : put my things any where : never mind Ho- 
mer : never mind any thing. There's half-a-erown for you, 
Susan, for your consideration." 

" Look -here !" ejaculated Susan, as she entered the 
housekeeper's room soon after, to relate this little anecdote : 
<< here's a pretty change from scolding to half-crowns ; and 
all for the name of a young lady ! Look out for weddingSi 
say I ! Mr. Thomas, you needn't look so innocent : it isn't 
you that'll be wanted this time." ^ 

^* Is it yourself, mademoiselle ?" said Antoine, gallantly : 
he was a great favorite below stairs, both as a foreigner, and 
the heiress's own man, and Susan blushed as she answered, 
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** Oh no, Mr. Antoine, it's a much prettier person, it's Miss 
Esther I am thinking of." 

** Oh !" said Mrs. Shipton, the lady's maid, *'is diat 
all f well, that won't do any body much good : who cares 
about scrubs ?" 

" Scrub .'" repeated Antoine, firing up, though for the 
life of him he could not understand what she meant, " que 
veut dire cela ? What do you mean by scrub ?" 

^' Oh, Monsieur, I did not mean any harm — did I, Su- 
san ?" 

" Of course not," said Susan. 

" But what would you say by * scrub ?' " said the angry 
Frenchman, striking the table with his fist. 

<< Bless you, don't you know ?" said Susan, ingeniously, 
" scrub means to polish." 

" Polish ? Oh I pardonnez — ^vous voulez dire polie— vous 
avez raison — ^you are right, Mademoiselle, but I thought 
Madame," bowing stiffly to Mrs. Shipton, " would say some- 
thing not quite comme U fauV^ 

" And you thought right for once," growled Shipton, as 
she went sulkily up stairs to her lady's toilette, to revenge 
herself at the expense of the << Scrub." Miss Theodosia 
received' her remarks too readily : ' she had her misgivings 
on the subject of Margaret's superior beauty, and would 
have given a great deal to insure her non-appearance at the 
dinner-party. It could not be helped, however ; Miss Mar- 
tin was imperative in her summons, and Margaret, afler an 
affectionate parting from her kind friends at the Vicarage, and 
a promise of continual iiilimacy, returned to the Grange : — 
if not a sadder, at least a wiser woman than when she lefl 
it. She had exacted a promise from all who were present 
at Alfred's mishap, to keep it a secret : it being by no means 
her inftention to appear a heroine as yet : nevertheless she 
thought it over very oflen, and very naturally began to feel 
her interest in the person she had saved, very much increased. 
She thought about it at first gratefully ; next, a little self- 
complacently ; then, the desire of enhancing the importance 
of thft action, made her di)scuss Alfred's various merits ; and 
finally, putting the adventure side by side with the legends 
of " The Minstrel's Curse," she could not but consider it, 
on the whole, a singular coincidence. 
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Miss Martin was sittihg in her dressing-room, and wel- 
comed her most cordially : but Margaret had not been chat- 
ti]^ with her long, before she noticed something peculiar in 
h/sa^ranmoeT, It was not ill-humor — ^it was not disocmtent-^ 
it^ps not pride— ^but there was a little absence of mind — a 
Idm bridling — a lurking anile, mingled with a little nervous 
cough, that excited Miss Armadale's curiosity strongly, and 
she resolved to find out what it meant. After giving her 
several good opportunities of explanation, to no purpose, she 
came direct to the point. 

" It's no use trying to keep it from me, Martin ; than is 
something going on, and I must know what it is." 

'* There is nothing going on, that I know of, as yet,'' said 
Miss Martin, with the same mysterioas expression as belbro. 

" Don't tell me : — you look quite a difieront creature ; 
your hair is so neatly done ; your dress sets so well, and you 
have such ati arch expression about your mouth' and eyes : 
whatever it is, dear Martin, it is very becoming." 

" Becoming, my dear ! at my time of life : an old maid 
like me," said Miss Martin, glancing at the looking-glass. 
Their eyes met there, and as by a simultaneous thought, 
both burst out laughing. 

" Is it what I thought at first !" cried Margaret ii^ ecstasy, 
" has one of the Messrs. Crawford proposed to you f" 

" Not proposed," replied the good duenna, very angry 
with herself for blushing, " but exc^edingljr complimentary 
and attentive, as you will see." 

" Which is it ? not Nelson, I hope." 

« No." 

** Not Alfred, I am sure.** 

" Oh no, not he, poor fellow : he has not a word to throw 
to a dog." 

''Nay, Martin, nay, you are wrong," said Maljgaret, 
hastily, " there is a great deal more in him than you think : 
but go on," she continued, coloring in her turn beneath Miss 
Martin's eye, " who is it that is so complimentary and atten- 
tive as you'describe ?" 

" Mr. Ferdinand," said Miss Martin, looking intently at 
the pattern of the Kidderminster carpet. There Wis a pause, 
for Margaret's glee i\as checked by the peculiar expression 
of her friend's countenamsd. After both had be«i silent 
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some time, Miss Martin went on. ^* I wanted to tell you of 
this, my dear, because it places me very awkwardly. I 
want to make you feel certain that I only submit to it on 
your account. I have not lived so long without knowing 
that no young man, especially a fine young man as he is> 
would pay me the least attention on my (mm : 1 know my 
own person and position too well. Still, my dear, as I am 
new in these things, and do not exactly know how to receive 
them, my behavior may mislead you : so I wish you once 
for all to understand thai 1 understand perfectly it is only as 
wearing your clothes, and bearing your name, and having the 
reputation of your fortune, that any one, he especially, con- 
descends to think of me at all." 

" Condescends, dear, excellent Martin !" 

" Yes, my dear : do you suppose I do not know it ? do 
you suppose I believe him when he talks of the graces of my 
person ? Do not I know his taste is too good to admire such 
a face as mine, if he did not think I was rich % Don't at- 
tempt to persuade me to the contrary, Miss Armadale, for it 
will be of no use." 

" I will not, indeed, dear Martin : not that I at all agree 
with you that it would be the smallest condescension on any 
one's part to admire you : but that from what I have seen of 
that Mr. Ferdinand, I am afraid he has hardly taste enough 
to discern your sterling excellence. Rest quite certain, how- 
ever, that I will do nothing in the matter, but will be guided 
entirely by your wishes." 

Miss Martin sighed. 

'^ Dear Martin," said Miss Armadale, taking her hand» 
" if this really gives you pain, I will give up all my schemes 
at once, and release you from further annoj'ance. 

" No, no, my dear," said Miss Martin, stirring the fire, 
" there is no occasion for that — it will only be for a short 
time — and I — I don't njind it." 

" Then now sit and listen to me." And for the next 
hour the two friends were engaged in close conversation. 

" Well, my dear," said Mrs. Crawford to Margaret when 
they met, " I am glad to see you are none the worse for 
your wet walk. I told your kind friend Miss Armadale not 
to be anxious ; but she would not rest till Nelson went to 
inquire. You really ought to feel much obliged to her for 
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uunking so much about you. Well, here we are, very 

busy— at least I am — for those young ladies of mine give 

ffleuo lielp : young ladies of the present day are dreadfully 

QkI^. I dare say you, now, are very handy at all sorts of 

Margaret saw her drift, and humbly replied, "she 
could do very little, but would be very glad to be of any 
use." 

" Why, I do not like to trouble you, my dear — but as 
jou are so obliging — " It was just what the good lady 
wanted, and what with garnishing dishes, and cutting out 
artificial flowers, and arranging this, and trimming that, and 
just running a thread here, and ts^king on a bit of lace 
there, she contrived to ^eep Miss Armadale running about 
the house all day, and to make her more useful than she 
had ever been in her life. In the course of one of her many 
labors, they both went into the housekeeper's room (by 
courtesy so called) where Mrs. Shipton and Mrs. Nisbett 
were at work. The former, who never condescended to 
mingle with any thing like household, concerns, went 00 with 
the gown she was trimming, with a scornful lip : but Nis- 
bett's horror when she saw bar young mistress cutting out 
papers, and arranging almonds and raisins, very nearly 
upset Miss Armadale's gravity. Mrs. Crawford, meanwhile, 
was at her store closet taking out sweets and old china 
without end, and filling Margaret's hands as fast as they 
were emptied. " My dear, just lift down this jar of brandy 
cherries : take the cover off, and put some in that bowl — 
Lady Toddleton is very partial to brandy cherries : and it's 
my rule. Miss Esther, that every body shall have what they 
like in my house." 

" Certainly, ma'am," said Margaret, respectfully, ladling 
out the chosen delicacies with an unsparing hand, and not 
daring to look across the table at Nisbett. 

" And here's some preserved ginger — we must have some 
of that for Sir Tudor — and guava jelly, and limes — Lady 
Marples is very fond of sweet things — I am only afraid Mr. 
Crawford will eat them — have you done the cherries, child ? 
Bless me ! how many you have taken out ! — how stupid of 
you ! put half back again." 

" I thought, ma'am," said Margaret, demurely, " that as 
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Lady Toddleton is partial to brandy cherries, she would 
like plenty : and you said every body was to have what they 
like." 

"Yes, child, the sort they like, but not the quantity^ that 
would never answer. When you are lucky enough to have 
a house of your own, you will find the difference. Now, 
then, make haste, my dear," and in her haste, the good lady 
pushed her assistant's arm and knocked a pet china saucer 
out of her hand. Of course it was all Margaret's fault ; 
and in the irritation of a press of business, Mrs. Crawford 
spoke very sharply, and wondered where she had lived to be 
so dreadfully awkward. Miss Armadale was exceedingly 
humble, made no exculpation of herself, and promised to do 
better. Mrs. Crawford, somewhat mollified by her submis- 
sion, bustled away to fetch something else : Shipton went up 
stairs to the ypung ladies, and Nisbett, finding herself alone 
with her mistress, gave vent to her feelings by a deep-drawn 
" Oh r 

" Don't speak to me, Nisbett," said Margaret, " don't 
you see how much business I have on my hands ? Sir 
Somebody's ginger, and my lady's limes, and poor dear Lady 
Toddleton — it goes to my heart to limit her cherries ; but it 
can't be helped." 

'* Well to be sure," murmured little Nisbett, shaking her 
head, " you are a light-hearted lady and a sweet one. I 
could have pulled that old lady's cap off for her scolding, I 
could, and I ought to know what good breeding is, too." 

So fully occupied was Margaret's time, that her dinner 
toilette was obliged to be very hasty : she was fain to leave 
it all to Nisbett^ taste ; who ingeniously availing herself of 
this license, contrived to arrange her hair in exquisite order, 
and to set off her simple dress to the best advantage. The 
room was full of company when she entered ; and as she 
was introduced to nobody, she was glad to slip into a comer ; 
far she could not help seeing that many eyes turned upon 
her with a degree of patronizing approval that annoyed her 
exceedingly. Ferdinand was leaning on the back of Miss 
Martin's chair, conversing with her in half whispers ; Sir 
Tudor Willoughby, the rather deaf young Baronet, was 
standing by Miss Theodosia, with a look of more absence 
than she quite approved ; two or three young men were 
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^^kg bets with John at the window, and interrupted them- 
^ires suddenly to ask, *' I say, .Crawford, who is that ele- 
^flt-looking girl that just crept into the room ?" The an- 
8W^ she did not hear, nor did she perceire that Sk Tudor, 
aoM irfler, quitted his fiur companion and placed himself 
n>po6ite to her. The sandy-haired companion of old Lady 
Toddleton, and the spectacled tutor of the lord of Stuketon 
were sitting tc^ther, and Alfred standing by them, all three 
looking as exquisitely uncomfortable as any one could wish 
to see. On Margaret's approach, Alfred woke up and ea- 
gerly set her a chair. << We four are to sit tc^etner, I un- 
derstand," said she. 

^'Yes," stammered Alfred, blushing deeply, ^<I am 
vexed, indeed. Miss £sther, that ytm have no place kept lor 
you at the table : I hope you will pardon the omission. 

<< It is no worse for me than hr you," Mud 'Margaret, 
good-humoredly, <' how do you know whether it is the first 
time in my life I sat at a side-table 1 See, there is dinner 
announced." 

The coqipany, accordingly, began to move ; Mr. Craw- 
ford taking down old Lady Toddleton, and an Honorable 
comet of dragoons Lady Marples. Ferdinand was not to be 
enticed from his sovereign lady, and Miss Theodo^ia was 
quite ready for Sir Tudor, when he walked easerly forward 
and gave his arm to Margaret. The latter colored deeply, 
for she knew this ''would not do," and endeavored to point 
out to the recreant his duty : but he was so happily dense 
both in perception and hearing, that without a loud discus- 
sion it would have been impossible to remedy the error. 
With a reproachful glance at Alfred, who had been intend- 
ing to escort her himself, but was, of course, too late, she 
yielded to her destiny, and was led to the dining-room. On 
reaching the table, however, she made another effi>rt to avoid 
the contretemps. '' This is not my place," she said, draw- 
ing back as Sir Tudor led her to a chair. 

'< Yes, yes, it is," said Nelson, adroitly seatii^ himself on 
the other side, ''sit down ; you cannot help it now, and it is 
all right." There was no help for it, indeed ; so Margaret 
sat down, blushing with mixed annoyance and amusement, 
and with a secret dread of looking at the awfully severe brow 
of the lady of the house. 
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Poor Mrs. Crawford \ poor Miss Theodosia ! ill-fated partie 
carree with such an agreeable fourth ! unconscious and happy 
Sir Tudor, whom Mr. C. had riddei^ miles to fetch, and who 
had proved so worse than useless ! 

Miss Judith, who was <' behind scenes," and did not much 
relish the pains her manuna had taken about her sister, en- 
joyed this manceuvre exceedingly, — ^the more so that she her- 
self was comfortably seated . at table next to the Honorable 
dragoon. Margaret rose proportionably in her esteem, and 
she nodded and smiled at her when their eyes met. But 
Miss Armadale was uncomfortable : she felt the black lcx>ks 
that were lowering round her, and at last confided her unea- 
siness to Nelson. '' I think," said he in reply, ^^ it is very 
little hr my mother to give a seat at her table to one who 
saved her son's life." This effectually silenced Mai^aret, 
and by degrees she recovered her self-possession, and com- 
pleted the fascination of the susceptible Sir Tudor. True, 
he did not hear half she said, but as Mrs. C. observed, << he 
was not blind," neither was Miss Theodosia, at the side-table, 
who vented her spleen on Mr. Standish, the spectacled tutor, 
and on poor Alfred, already subdued by his disappointment. 
Antoine, whose acuteness had quickly understood the whole 
scene, was in a great state of delight, and rewarded Sir Tu- 
dor by waiting upon him with such an empressement and 
almost parental forestalling of his wishes, that the young 
baronet had never enjoyed his dinner so much before. At 
last the happy hour was over — dessert was nearly dispatched 
— Lady Toddleton was still mumbling over her brandy-cher- 
ries, and Mrs. Crawford's pent-up feelings began to hope for 
speedy release. Conversation was becoming languid, and 
Margaret nervous: 'when Mr. Crawford suddenly called to 
his son at the side-table, " Alfred, my boy ! Miss Armadale 
says she has never heard the story of the Ladye's Tower ! 
You know all about it — just tell it — ^will you ?" 

" I — ^I — ^really, sir, — ^it's nothing to tell — that is — I've for- 
got — I don't know — I've tol^ it already." 

" There's nothing to tell — ^you've forgot it — you don't 
know it — and you've told it already. Admirable excuses, 
and acute reasoning !" 

" Who did you tell it to ?" said Sir John Marples, good- 
jiaturedly, "perhaps the party can prompt you, if present." 
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"I— I — ^told It — ^that is, we were looking — ^it was that 
youDg lady — it was Miss Esther I told it to," stammered 
poor Alfred, with burning cheeks, " but I would not trouble 
her for worlds." 

** Nor I, I am sure !" interrupted his mother, rising ma- 
jestically, " not for worlds P* And with a withering look at 
the culprit, who felt her hour was come, she marshallA the 
ladies into the drawing-room. 

' Miss Armadale had never received a real scolding but 
once or twice in her life ; consequently had none of the 
happy callousness some more favored individuals acquire: 
her feelings on the subject had all the freshness of novelty, 
and conscious that she had wilfully put all means of defence 
out of her own power, they were any thing but agreeable. 
She shrunk from the eye of her indignant hostess into the 
farthest comer of the back drawing-room, secretly hoping to 
be forgotten, — as perhaps she might have been, but for the 
kindness of Theodosia, who refreshed her mother's memory 
just at the proper time. While the ladies were helping them- 
selves to coffee, the injured pair walked up to Margaret's 
retreat, who heartily wished herself stitching in the Vicar's 
parlor, or even at the top of the Ladye's Tower, so that she 
might be out of hearing for the next twenty minutes. We 
have not gall enough in our ink to transcribe Mrs. Craw- 
ford's lecture : when, as she expressed it, " a little warm," 
she could certainly be severe, and being at this time tired, 
heated, and vexed, and strongly stimulated by Miss Theo- 
dosia, she lavished rebukes on Margaret with no sparing 
hand. " So bold, so forward, such a liberty, to try and at- 
tract Sir Tudor across the room, and to persist in taking Miss 
Crawford's place when even Nelson himself hinted to her to 
give it up : it was all of a piece with her requiring half the 
house on her arrival to show her to her room — " and so on, 
till Margaret's patience was quite exhausted. With an in- 
dignant observation on their " absurd folly," she pushed away 
the chair against which she had been leaning, and walked to 
the fireplace. Theodosia whispered to her mamma, and 
stealing back to the company speedily brought Miss Martin 
to the scene of action ; while divers heads, moved by small 
degrees of ladylike curiosity, began to peep round sofas, and 
glance over coffee cups, to get a little insight into what was 
going, on. 
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Now Miss Martin had been so deeply impressed by Mar- 
garet with the importance of neTer taking her part, that she 
was continually alive to her duty, and as soon as the case 
was 'explained, with all the charitable accuracy peculiar to 
Miss Theodosia, she fell to work, as she thought entirely to 
her young friend's satisfaction, by agreeing in all they said, 
and •colding her well. Margaret, now thoroughly irritated, 
in vain attempted to make signs ; her jealous colleague only 
took them in the contrary meaning, and to crown the whole, 
insisted on her making a humble apology to Mrs. and Miss 
Crawford. Miss Armadale saw it was of no use ; that she 
must either throw up her part or submit : and though ibr a 
moment she felt strongly tempted to do the former, by a stu- 
pendous effort, she swallowed her resentment, and sur- 
rendered at discretion ; begged pardon as she was desired, 
sorely against her will, and was, Mrs. C. fondly hoped, fmally 
and effectually taught her own level. " There, don't men- 
tion it any more, my dear ;" said she forgivingly, " I am 
quite satisfied, I shall think no more about it, now I see you 
in such a proper frame of mind. There, make yourself 
quite happy," kissing Margaret's stately brow, " and let by- 
gones be by-gones." And the ladies swept back to the sofa, 
leaving the heiress to digest her mortification as best she 
might. 

By this time the evening visitors began to arrive, some 
lively-looking girls, and young men in white gloves; quite 
ready for any degree of amusement y and Mrs. Crawford 
was soon obliged to bestir herself to provide it. Poor Miss 
Bray» who pitying Margaret with all her heart, had stolen 
into the back drawing-room to encourage her by a little no- 
tice, was called upon to play, and begas timorously, and 
got snubbed by old Lady Toddleton for her pains. " Dont 
let Bray spoil your piano, Mrs. Crawford : she knows nothing 
about it and I want her." So Miss Bray proving a failure, 
Mrs. Crawford looked at Margaret with a condescending 
smile, as much as to say, " See, my dear, I have quite for- 
given you," and proposed to her to play a quadrille for the 
young peopl0. And Miss Armadale, subdued by her scolding 
and already suffering from headache, submissively sealed her- 
self at the piano, and was kept there for the next two hours, 
playing quadrilles and waltzes, and every sort of tune that the 
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ingenuity of the daneeis ctmM esD fir. 8fe vara briilisBt 
musician, "with an e»cpllfnl mfwj, and ewerj hodj was 
glad to have found so good and aneoaiplainiBg a |w ijiihmii ; 
and the dancing and noise went co till Margaret's head got 
half bewildered. Her thoughts stole back to the tittle par- 
lor at the Vicarage, where the evening helc»e she hnd sat 
working with Mary Leyden, whose sweet smile and guile- 
^ less brow r^nrned now in strong contrast with some of those 
aioond her ; and she s eemed again to hear the tones of the 
Vicar's rich TCMce ss he read and talked to them, and as 
leading his simple family worship ; and then the reflection 
came with humbling truth, "Who and what am I that I 
should blame these people ? if they are worldly and selfidi, 
am not 1 one of thems^ves f have not I lived only icHr admi- 
ration and pleasure and enjoyment as they do, and diould I 
betray resentment for being treated as I deserve ? Oh Mary 
Leyden ! for that pure and peaceful influence that makes you 
so happy in mooolonous retirement — renders your duties 
easy and your heart light, even with the burden of a heavy 
and secret care !" 

When the gentlemen came in from the dining-room, there 
were many entreaties used to make Margaret dance: Sir 
Tudor exhausted all his eloquence, and only gave up retum- 
ibg to the charge, because site put down the loud pedal, and 
thundered away in the baas whenever she saw him coming. 
Nelson, too, committed a grievous error, by asking his sis- 
ters why they did not take a turn and relieve her, and offer- 
ed to stand on the music-stool and whistle a quadrille, if she 
would dance it ; — but she remained steadily at her post, till 
every pulse in her head was throbbing with pain. Alfred 
watched her in silent anxiety, and seeing her grow pale and 
languid, felt the bitterest hatred rising in his mind against the 
whole race of dancers. At length he could bear it no longer, 
uid just as Sir Tudor was beginning to waltz with Miss 
Theodosia, he went up to Margaret, and said, as if offioiallv, 
« Will you have the goodness to play " God save the Queen V* 
« Willingly," said she with a smile, and immediately struck 
up the anthem, which of course stopped the prooeedings, snd 
sent the company away. Margaret, when she rose and loln- 
ed the family party, was puzzled to account for the glooin 
on Miss Crawford's brow, and the malicious glee on the 
V 4« 
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oountenaHces of Judith and John : but she was too tired to 
wait for an explanation, and with a hasty good-ntght, she re- 
tired to her room. 

. Not, however, to bed ; her very weariness prevented her 
from undressing, and it is doubtful how long she might have 
sat ruminating over the fire, if she had not been roused to 
action by the flickering of her dying candle. Not admiring 
the idea of being left in the dark, she set out for Miss Mar- 
tin's room ; obtained another ; complimented her coadjutrix 
on her admirable tact displayed that evening, and was pro- 
ceeding back %D her own apartment, when she suddenly con- 
fronted Theodosia, just leaving her mother's. The two 
girls faced each other, and Margaret, who had thought no 
more about her after leaving the drawing-room, was start- 
led by the expression- of her face : her eyes were glazed 
with crying ; her lips were swollen, and bitten ; her cheeks 
pale, and her hands clinched. And Theodosia, on the other 
hand, equally surprised at the encounter, gazed upon Mar- 
garet with all the bitterness of envy and hate. To her there 
appeared nothing but the beauty that had blasted her. The 
quivering light of the candle in her hand, and of the lamp 
over their heads, danced on her long dark tresses, and 
sparkled on her snowy neck : the black shade cast behind 
her gave out in rich relief the tall symmetry of her princely 
form : the deep lustre of her eyes, now kindling into proud 
defiance, seemed deeper and more lustrous as she gazed : 
there was not a line of her beautiful face, nor a shadow of 
her graceful person, that did not ring in her rival's ears, " I 
am feirer and more loved than thou !" 

Theodosia would have given worlds at that moment to 
have sprung upon that triumphant loveliness, and torn it down 
with her hands — to have twisted her hold in those clustering 
ringlets, and stamped her foot on that gleaming throat ; for 
an evil spirit had gotten possession of her — ^the fiercest and 
cruellest that woman can harbor, that turns her gentle feel- 
ings into passions, and her passions themselves into a whirl- 
wind. But those bright defiant eyes kept her back, even in 
her madness ; and while they goaded her to insult, warned 
her not to approach too near. 

" I thought. Miss Esther," — ^she spoke in a hoarse whis- 
per,—^ you were so tired you could not sit up : may I a^ 
what has hindered you from going to bed ?" 
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'' I believe it was fatigue," replied Wkrg&r&tf resolved to 
speak ciViily as lon^ as she could, " I nearly sat out my can* 
(Ue, and have just Stched another." 

''Are you aware, Miss Esther, that sitting up so late may 
impair your fine complexicxi ?" 

" I have heard so," said Margaret, biting her lip, " so to 

avoid such a mis&rtune, I will wish you good night." She 

tamed away, and had just reached her own door, when she 

heard a step behind her, and a nervous tremor ran through 

her frame, to see Theodosia still by her side. 

" What do you. want. Miss Crawford ? Why are you 
following me ? C^ I do any thing for you ?" 

'^ Yes, you can listen to me. You have told me what 
you have been doing ; I will tell you what / have been doing. 
I have been speaking my mind to my mother on y<lur mali- 
cious conduct : I have told her I will be revenged upon you : 
I do not care a fig for your hypocritical apologies, made at 
the nod of the rich mistress you fawn upon. You have 
wronged me in the tenderest point ; you have made me a 
hlitt in my family ; my own brothers and sisters are laugh- 
ing at what they call my defeat; and as. sure as you stand 
there, and I stand here, K>r all your marvellous beauty, and 
for all your mistress's wealth, I'll be the death of you but 
I'll be revenged !" 

jK^j^^iO^ was startled by her vehemence, though only 
exi^t^sSBe^m. gesture, for she never raised her voice above the 
fierce whisper in which she had spoken first : but pitying her 
condition, forebore to resent her taunts. " You are excited 
with passion. Miss Crawford, and you do not know what you 
are saying. I have never tried or wished to injure you ; and 
believe me, you will find it lost labor to try and injure me. 
Our paths lie apart : I would be on friendly terms with you 
if you will : but if you will not, it is Setter we should each 
pursue our way in peace. Remember," she continued, 
raising her hand with an involuntary gesture of defiance, as 
Theodosia was about to interrupt her, " I do not say this be- 
cause I fear you, or any of you,— for I do not ; but because, 
at least while under your roof, I would avoid what this con- 
duct must produce." And stepping into her room, she bolted 
the door, and thus efiectually stopped the discussion. 

She could not see the look that followed bir, nur hear the 
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ooDsultation her enemy held that night with her confidante 
Shipton : but she had seen and beard enough to disturb her 
rest considerably : and even her change of rooms could not 
kisiire hep peaceful dreams. While Alfred, in his north attic, 
watched the light in her window, and wondered if she slept, 
and prayed with all the fervor of his simple and glowing heart, 
that she might at least be blest, whether heri^ared the bless- 4 
ing, or no I 



CHAPTER VL 

Fraget nicfat, warum ich tniire 

In des Lebens Bluthenzeit ! 
AUes freaet sich nnd hoflfet, 

Wenn der FrahUng sioh emeut f 
Aber diese tansend Stimmen 

Der erwachenden Natur 
Wecken m dem ti«fen Bnsen 

Mir den achweren Kummer wax ! 

Schiller. 

The next day was Sunday : always kept with decency 
in Mr. Crawford's household ; and indeed, wherever the Vi- 
car's authority extended. The family walked to church, 
and occupied one of the three square pews devoted to the 
'< gentry." Margaret, who missing Alfred, could not resist 
inquiring after him from Nelson, was surprised to hear he 
was one of Mi*. Leyden's assistants in the Sunday School, and 
also occasional organist in the church. He officiated ^that 
morning, and the exquisite pathos with which he {dayed the 
anthem, " I will arise," drew tears from Margaret's eyes. It 
soothed her spirit, and elevated her thoughts, and prepared 
her for the service that followed, and which she now for the 
first time heard in an English country church. 

The Vicar performed^the whole ; his mild solemnity and 
fervor communicated itself to the congregation : every thing 
was quiet, decent, orderly :^the children who sang, had been 
selected from the rest by himself lor their voices, and judi- 
ciously taught 1: the congregation joined, and the effect was 
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toDQbiDg;-^iiistead of being what it k in some parisbea, a 
trial both to the nerves and patience. And Mr. Igeyden's 
Benrnm, like every thing about him, showed where his heart 
was. C^ear, forcible, searching, he probed every other heart 
to the core ; and Margaret, unused to such preaching, ac« 
toally trembled bf neath the operation. He set her thoughts, 
i kr passions, her secret dominant motives, as plainly before 
her eyes as if he had been gifted with insight into the spirit's 
workings : and held herself up to her own gaze in such a 
ligiit, that she could have bowed her head to the ground with 
shame. Then he showed the true source of right and holy 
living; — how that the heart must by faith embrace the 
Cross, and be renewed by the Holy Spirit, and receiving from 
Him daily spiritual life, be enabled to run the Christian race 
with gladness and peace, looking with full assurance of hope 
to the end. Then he spoke of the joys of Heaven,— of those 
glorious and everlasting mansions which the Saviour has pre- 
pared. — where holiness, and gladness, and glory, and love, 
tread the eternal round of praise— which eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor man's heart conceived, nor man's merit 
won ; but which God hath prepared lor them who love Him. 
And as he spoke, the brief wintry sun shot in through the 
old Gothic window, and streamed on his white and venerable 
head, and told it was from his native atmosphere, and that he 
spake that he did know, and testified that he had seen. 

There was a collection made for the poor that day during 
the reading of the Offertory : Margaret knew of this before, 
and was prepared : and while she appeared to be dropping 
silver into the covered box, slipped in a small packet, — which, 
when the Vicar opened, he found to contain a filly-pound 
note. On the inclosure was written, " A trespass ofiering 
for the sin of ignorance :" and beneath, " It is earnestly re- 
quested that no inquiry may be made." The Vicar took 
two or three pinches of snuff over this, in his secret ponder- 
ings on the mystery : however, whatever he thought, he told 
nobody, but joyfully distributed the welcome supply, which 
made many a heart glad that might have been heavy enough 
without. 

Margaret joined Mary after the service, and finding her 
engaged in her Sunday duties, could not tefrain from offer- 
ing her assistance. Miss Leyden, who always took people 
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at their word, accepted it with thanks, and told her it would 
be a great help if she would go and read for half an hour to 
old Dame Bernard. " She expects it on Sunday afternoon," 
said she, " and I have so much to do in the school to-day, I 
shall be very much pressed for time." Miss Armadale did 
not half like paying this visit ; she felt rather afraid of the 
old woman since her last interview ; however, she had 
offered, and her new resolutions were fresh in her mind | 
so, after a hasty luncheon at the vicarage, ohe went her way. 

" Who comes there ?" said the md woman, who w^s 
alone when she entered, *' I have heard that step before." 

<^ Miss Mary's friend Esther," said Margaret, taking her 
hand, " she is very busy in the school this afternoon ; so I 
am come, therefore, to read to you instead, if you will allow 



me." 



" Then you're a kind young lady, my dear, to give up 
your blessed Sabbath rest to come and read to a dark crea- 
ture, like me. Sit down, my dear, and let me have the 
Psalms and Lessons^ It's the 4th Sunday in Advent, you 
know." 

Margaret read as she was desired ; and deeply impress- 
ed with what she had heard that morning, as well as the so- 
lemnity of her own position as a Scripture reader, her man- 
ner was so fervent and feeling, the sensitive ear of the blind 
woman thrilled with pleasure. 

" My child," she said, when Margaret stopped, " your 
voice is like a very lovely song, of one who can play well 
oh an instrument : it is as sweet as some of the psalm notes 
on the big organ in church ; 'tis a long time since I heard 
any sound I like so well. I hope, my dear, you use your 
sweet power of words to the glory of God : it is not from 
such a voice that wrath, and bitterness, and evil-speaking 
should ensue : it should be tuning here on earth for the Song 
of Moses and the Lamb : and you can never tune it to holier 
music, my dear, than in reading the Blessed Word to them 
as can't read it for themselves.' Margaret was silent ; too 
conscience-stricken to reply: and the old woman went on. 
" You see, my dear, being dark, as I am, I can't judge of 
folks by their faces as others can, so I go by their voices : 
and I'v^ been limning to yours now some time, and shall I 
tell you what I g«|6s by it ?" 
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^1 wish you would, Dame," said Margaret, smiling. 

" Well, my dear, there's gentleness and feeling — that I'm 
sure of; and there's reverence for holy things — ^that I'm 
sure of; and there's a touch of briskness, and a sprinkling 
of scorn — ^your words come out proud and commanding-like 
sometimes, as if you'd been used to take the highest place 
all your life, instead of the lowest room. I hope you're not 
proud, Miss Esther ?" 

" I am afraid I am. Dame." 

" Then, my dear, take my advice, and get rid of your 
pride as fast as you can. People often say theyWe cffraid 
they are proud, when all the time they think pride a very 
fine thing, and like themselves all the better for it. But it's 
nothing of the sort : it's a poor and paltry thing at the best, 
and a great sin. Keep down your pride, my dear ; change 
it into activity : I dpn't want to make you tame and spirit- 
less, but to put your high spirit in the right place. We don't 
starve a mettlesome horse, you know ; but we put a bridle 
on, that his high blood may help him on with his work,— 
and that's what you must do, my child, and you'll find a 
blessing in it." 

Margaret walked thoughtfully back to the Grange ; and 
shut herself up in her room for a couple of hours. We will 
not intrude into that privacy ; enough, that when she joined 
the party at dinner, there was a dear radiance in her eye, 
and a serenity on her brow, that even baffled Mhs Theodo* 
sia. There was no going to evening service, the dinner- 
hour was too late ; and conversation was but heavy. The 
children came into the drawing-room after dinner, and Mar- 
garet, taking Rory on her knee, began to play with him. 
" You are my own Esther, ray pretty Esther," shouted the 
boy, as he hugged her round the neck, <' and I'll marry 
you, that I will ! — ^you'll be my own particular wife, won't 
you, darling Esther ?" 

" Wait till you are taller, Rory," said Miss Armadale, 
" or how will you be able to fight my battles?" 

"But when shall I be tall enough ?" cried Rory, eager- 
ly, " how high must 1 be to fight your battles ? — Sistei' The f 
how tall must I be to marry my dear Esther ?" 

« About as tall as Sir Tudor Willoughby," said Theo- 
dosia, without looking up from her book. 
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'<Ob, but I ^hope I shan't be as stupid as he u," «aid 
Rory. 

" What do you mean, child V* 

*' Because the maids were talking and laughing this 
morning about some stupid mistake he made yesterday ; 
and they said something about a fine kettle of fish, and 
somebody's being disappointed, and I couldn't understand it 
at all." 

" I dare say not," said his sister, turning white with sup- 
pressed rage | '' but any one may make a mistake who is 
endced into t7." 

Miss Armadale's dark eyes flashed fire, and she bit her 
lip till the blood started. John, who was lounging from sofii 
to sofa, yawning over ^e newspaper and the *' Sporting 
Magazine," suddenly roused himself at this — "Now, upon 
my word, that's not fair, Theodosia! I was watching Miss 
Esther at the time, and I'll be shot if she so much as looked 
at Willoughby till he came and offered his arm. I was 
much disappointed, for I hoped to take you in myself. Miss 
Esther." 

" Thank you, sir," said Margaret, gravely. 

*' There is no occasion to say any thing more about it, 
that I know of," said Theodosia, *' it was all settled last 
night, and is to be forgotten and forgiven." 

Margaret's eyes met hers, and Theodosia read again their 
bright defiance, warning her not to go too far ; she was sat- 
isfied with having galled her, and let the conversation drop. 
Nevertheless these scenes became of frequent occurrence ; 
every hour of the day brought some fresh opportunity for 
provocation, and IVfiss Armadale's proud spirit found this 
the bitterest trial she had endured yet. Certainly, but for 
her renovated principles of forbearance, she would have been 
at open war with her relentless adversary, and have beaten 
her with her own weapons ; but she was resolute to refrain, 
kept back the sarcastic witticisms that burnt her very lips, and 
submitted, with silent endurance, to every annoyance that 
could be devised. Meanwhile the days came and went, and 
Christmas was close at hand ; and on the 24th, Margaret 
repaired to the Vicarage, and assisted Mary Ley den at the 
Club Sale, wh^n the poor came to buy goods to the value of 
their little deposits. It was a long and tiring business : Miss 
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Armadale, emulating her companion, made a «nost praise- 
worthy shopwoman ; tied up bundles, and measured out cal- 
icO) and calculated iptricate sums in shillings and pence, 
and smiled so pleasantly on all the people, they said it was 
quite a treat to see her. And she had a private treat pecu- 
liar to herself; for her pocket was full of silver, and with 
every parcel she made up, she slipped in two or three pieces, 
laughing to herself with glee to think of the poor folks' sur- 
prise. • 

Mary told the Vicar how useful she had been, and he 
shook her approvingly by the hand, which gratified Margaret 
more than any of the high compliments she had formerly re- 
ceived. " Be sure," said he, as she was leaving them, 
"you come to my Christmas party on the 26th — a juvenile 
party remember — so you must come as a child, or a child's 
friend, and we will show you how merry we can be." 

*^ Come and spend the day, dear Esther," said Mary, look- 
ing up from her account books, " come early in the morning, 
%Dd you can help me in arranging the rooms, as you did to- 
, day at the sale : will you ?" 

"That I will, with pleasure," said Margaret, smiling, 
"you shall have all the benefit of my incapacity, as you 
bave had hitherto." 

" We shall be all the merrier," continued the Vicar, " for 
the seasonable relief some charitable individual has supplied 
hr our poor : the collection on Sunday was so large altogether, 
that, thank Grod, there will not be one family that will not 
have a good fire and meal to-morrow. Whoever that person 
may be, I trust a blessing will follow him." 

"Goodbye, Mr. Leyden — goodbye, Mary," said Miss 
Armadale, hurriedly tying her bonnet strings in a knot, and 
pulling the door quickly after her, to prevent their seeing 
that the tears were stealing down her cheeks. 

It was a bitter ^ening that Christmas eve : the sharp 
wind rattled round every comer of the old Grange, and whis- 
tled in at every crack and crevice. - And so it befell, for 
Margaret's further chastisement, that Susan, who had never 
failed in attentions to her since Mr. Alfred's half-crown, was 
spending the evening, by permission, with her parents in the 
village : consequently the care of the bedroom fii^e devolved 
on Patty. The said Petty, jealous of the said half-crown. 
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grumbled in Mrs. Shipton's hearing, at having to trot so far 
just to look after folks as gave plenty of trouble, and couldn^t 
pay for it. 

" Well, it M a shame," said Shipton, <' and if I were a girl 
of spirit like you, Patty, I'd just let Miss look after her own 
fire : Til be bound she does it at home, if she has any at 
all." 

" Then if you say so, Mrs. Shipton, I will," said Patty: 
' " as Susan is paid for waiting upon her, she may stay at 
home, and do it, or leave it undone." And so it was settled : 
and when Miss Armadale came to bed, there was no fire at 
all : but a bleak air whistling down the chimney, that chilled 
her to the bone. Now had this happened on the first night 
of her arrival, Margaret would have yielded to fate and gone 
shivering to bed ; but she had improved wonderfully in the 
art of self-assistance since her transformation, and feeling 
pretty sure it was an intentional slight, was put upon her 
mettle to defeat it. " If I can but lay my hands on any thing 
like coals and wood," thought she, " it will go hard with me 
but I will light a fire." She remembered to have seen the 
maids help themselves to ^ood from a box in the passage, 
and not without a secret dread of meeting some of them, 
stole to the said box, and carried away a bundle of sticks. 
" Now then for coals. There was a scuttle full by the box, 
but far too heavy to lift : so Margaret was fain to take some 
in her hands. '' This is playing at Robinson Crusoe in a 
small way," said she to herself, as she locked her door, *' I 
wish some of my Florentine friends could but see me now !" 

Never was such a grate: surely Mrs. Shipton's spirit 
must have possessed it, like the provoking fairy in Blue 
Beard's key: impervious to coaxing, and arranging, and 
blowing, the sulky fire kept smouldering out, as if fully bent 
on putting Margaret out of temper. That was not so easy, 
while she could think of the poor people and their Christmas 
coals ; but to put her out of breath, was easier ; so the fire 
did that, without making her a jot the warmer. <'I am 
sure," thought Margaret, " I have seen some old papers in a 
corner here somewhere, that would make a famous blaze ;" 
and after a short s^earch, she discovered the basket, into 
which the maids, when clearing the room for her reception, 
had promiscuously flung a heap of Alfred's MSS. " The 
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Tery thing !" exclaimed Miss Armadale, pulling it out, and 
preparing to thrust a parcel of fragments into the grate, 
when her eye was caught by the writing — she paused : read 
the passage, looked hr the continuation, and was soon con- 
viDced she had lighted on a literary treasure. Heedless at 
once of cold and fatigue, she took a heap of these papers to 
the table, and perused them with intense interest. A world 
of new thought was laid before her : every line bore the 
stamp of originality and genius : essays, half finished, dis- 
playing both elegance of diction and acuteness of argument ; 
lyrics of deep pathos, scraps of epic poetry, full of chivalrous 
fire, and romantic incident ; mathematical problems — ^these 
Margaret turned over with most disrespectful impatience; 
aad part of a series of papers on theological subjects ; a very 
chaos of compositions, mixed and jumbled together in hope- 
less confusion, but evidently well worth any body's while to 
sort and arrange. 

Ah ! little thought poor Alfred, as he gazed on her win- 
dow from his own, that he might catch, " o'er the lattice 
cast," her shadow, and wondered why she sat up so late, 
whafr interesting occupation made her at that time forgetful 
of weariness, and unmindful of cold ! It is fortunate he did 
not know, as, in his agony of enthusiasm, he would have in- 
fallibly flung up his window, and established an audible 
communication with hers, in defiance of all rules of pro- 
priety, whether ancient, modern, or middle-aged. 

Christmas-day came, bright, gleaming, frosty Christmas, 
the very pattern of days : the ground as hard as an anvil, 
the air as keen as a razor: just the morning to make all the 
young blood in one's veins boil with impatience to give utter- 
ance to its healthful gladness. All the House of Crawford 
seemed to feel its infiuence : smiles were on every face, and 
good-humored greetings on every tongue : even Miss Theo- 
dosia looked pleased, for Shipton had confided to her the 
anecdote of the fire, and it had served as an agreeable 
stimulus. Margaret was in bounding spirits, ready to defy 
her, Shipton, and all the grates and coal-scuttles in the 
world. Miss Martin was grave and silent : Christmas was 
to her a day of retrospect : memory recalled pleasant hours 
gone by, in which no one near could sympathize ; and placid 
and content as she usually was, she found it difficult to be 
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cheerful now. Oh ! how this feeling deepens as anniversa- 
ries come round ! how does it make the stricken heart yearn 
for that one glorious meeting, when the past will kindle no 
regret, and the future raise up no fears ! 

But over our fair heroine, in this her first Ekiglish Christ- 
mas, associations had as yet no power. Every thing was 
new; every thing was strange, every thing was cheerful. 
Rejoice ! was the chorus of the winds. Rejoice ! was the 
burden of the children's carol : the church garnished with 
evergreens and holly ; the bells ringing out their glad and 
welcoming peal ; the deep-toned organ swelling the annual 
hymn — "Hark! the herald angels sing;" — all echoed the 
glorious bidding, " Rejoice in the Lord alway : and again I 
say, Rejoice!" 

Alas ! that the angelic song that filled the ears of the 
midnight watchers, should sweep over the earth unheeded ! 
Alas ! that heaven should send her holy ones, and nature lift 
up her thousand voices, and man alone, of created harmo- 
nies, should mar the immortal hymn ! Yet so it is : we can 
rejoice in every thing else : in the family meeting, the cheer, 
ful fireside, the merry jest, and the plentiful board : give us 
these for our annual enjoyment, and our hearts will respond 
to the call : but tell us to be glad because salvation is come, 
to root out every evil habit and renew us to holiness of life ; 
bid us be thankful that the world is overcome, and that sin 
shall no more have dominion over us, and where is our 
Christmas rejoicing then ? 

And now the service is over, and the congregation are dis- 
persing, and the Vicar is lingering at his vestry door, to 
wish a merry Christmas to those who pass : and has a spe- 
cial word for Margaret, leaning on Alfred's arm : and Mary 
wishes Nelson " the compliments of the season," but her lip 
quivers as he presses her hand, and she hurries blushingly 
on. And the crowd of poor, in their best clothes, have a 
sunny look upon their faces that makes Margaret's beam 
with pleasure : and so the Crawford party go home, to be 
exceedingly busy. For company are expected ; not the 
Toddleton and Marples company, but relations and connec- 
tions of every shade and degree ; and the children are to 
dine at table, and are in an intense state of excitement, while 
thinking of that good hour ; and make so much nbise that 
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Mrs. Crawford entreats her elder girls to amuse and keep 
• them quiet : who, not liking the employment, shift it upon 
Mias Armadale. And whilst Miss Armadale, with the best 
iotentioos in the world, tells stories to Lily and Rose, Rory 
absconds to play on the stairs, and tumbles down them, and 
nxurs tremendcHisly, which brings his papa and mamma to 
the spot, full of alarm and wrath, and finding no one else to 
Yimt it upon, vent it upon Margaret, who b^ins to think 
Christmas-day is not quite so pleasant as it might be. How- 
eyer relief oomes in the shape of Alfred, who stays with her 
all the afternoon, and a great deal of agreeable conversation 
they have in the twilight, over the fire, while every body is 
too busy to notice them: and they discuss his MSS., and 
Miss Armadale praises and quotes his poetry with such genu- 
ine enthusiasm, that the tears glisten in her eyes, whidi 
Alfred thinks make them more dazzling than ever, and they 
80 intoxicate his brain he hardly knows what he is saying. 
But Margaret knows and understands too: his soft voice 
glides like music into her ear : and she stands listening with 
downcast head, and her long curls sweeping the chimney- 
piece, and wondering now and then whether Ronald, the 
minstrel, had half so melodious a tongue. 

Hark ! there is a carriage driving up ! one — ^no, there 
are two or three : and there goes the door-bell with an un- 
mistakable family peal : is it possible they are come already ? 
Margaret did not wait to see ; to Alfred's great annoyance, 
she escaped to the upper regions, leaving him to receive a 
troq> of .afiectionate relations, among whom were a satirical 
uncle, an awfully irascible great aunt, perpetually taking 
oflfence, and altering her will in favor of whichever nephew 
pleased her most ; and a couple of schoolgirls, expecting to 
be talked to, and joked with, and otherwise amused. Con- 
signing the poet to his fate, as many a poet has been con- 
signed before, Margaret went to the nursery to offer her 
good wishes to her friend, nurse Wilton. 

On opening the door of this domestic sanctuary, she was 
startled by the sound of sobs : not those of a <sbild, that 
would not have surprised her, especially to-day, when she 
was inclined to think ill of the whole infantine race — ^tbe 
sobs she heard were those of a woman, and no less a woman 
than the placid, smiling Nurse Wilton herself: seated alone 
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by the fire, her anns resting on the table, and her head on 
them. 

" Why nurse — good nurse !" said Miss Armadale, touch- 
ing her. 

Wilton started, and looked up, her face wet with tears. 

*' I came to wish you a merry Christmas, Nurse, as I 
did not see you this morning." 

<' Thank ye kindly, Miss Elsther ; and may your good 
wishes return to you tenfold. You^re young, and may look 
for many a merry Christmas, I hope ; — but not for me, Miss, 
— I've buried mine many a long year ago !" 

There was something so deeply touching in her voice 
and manner, usually so serene, that Miss Armadale's heart, 
never difficult to move, was filled with sympathy and inter- 
est. To give the poor woman time to recover, she stirred 
up the fire, lighted a candle, drew a chair opposite hers ; 
and then talked to her in soothing words, till poor Wilton's 
face grew brighter. " Well, then, 'tis yourself, Miss Esther, 
that has the gifl of comforting. I've felt better ever since 
you came in." 

" Perhaps I could comfort you still more," said Marga- 
ret, kindly, " if I knew the cause of your sorrow." 

Nurse Wilton shook her head, with a melancholy smile : 
but her heart was so full of her troubles, that Margaret had 
no difficulty in leading her to talk of them, till by degrees 
she told her whole history. 

" It's a long time ago, as I was saying. Miss Esther, 
since I knew what a merry Christmas was ; and it's little 
my old remembrances can interest you. My story is not 
much to tell, — it's but of every-day matters, — not at all like 
the stories I have heard Mr. Alfred tell, which he reads in 
big square books, and then tunis into such fine verses. My 
parents were but plain, homely people ; my father had a 
small farm, and my mother was an active, industrious body ; 
and they lived very quietly, but had always a welcome for 
a friend, and a bit for the poor, and 'specially at Christmas 
time : and it's then Tve seen the merry-making, when my 
sister Lucy and I, (they'd no other children,) used to have 
our game of play in the large kitchen with a troop of young- 
sters like ourselves, and the elders now and then coming in 
for their share. Ah I those were happy days ! 
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'< Mj sister Lucy, poor child, went to live with my grand- 
mother and aunts, many miles from us, when she was twelve ; 
and for six years we never saw her ; for travelling was a 
great matter in those days : hut we still had our Christmas 
feasting ; and blithe times they were. I was happy enough 
theo, for William Grey was always with us, and I wanted 
nothing more. You'll smile, mayhap, Miss Esther, at my 
talking of love, with my white hairs — ^a poor nurse like 
roe; — but the heart's the heart all the world over, and 
there never was a nobler fhan his, nor a truer one than 
mine f 

" He was a fine lad, was William Grey, and all the par- 
ish knew it ; and it was the joy of my heart to hear every 
one speak well of him. It was no secret why he came to 
our house so often ; we were always talked of together : and 
it was all settled, that as soon as he could take the farm next 
ours, we were to be married. Yes, he was a gallant lad ; — 
. just the sort, in his station of life, that Mr. N^son is here^ 
80 brave, so true, so kind to all weaker than himself; with 
a laugh that would make the rafters ring, yet so sweet and 
olear, from the heart-springs, it never seemed a note too loud. 
Ah ! Mr. Nelson's a happy fellow, and a real gentleman : 
and, please God, it's many the Christmas rejoicing he may 
both see and Tiiake : but the holly berries may glow, and the 
misletoe may hang, and the logs may crackle in the midst 
of the family ring, — they will never hear your laugh again, 
my poor lost Willie ! 

" I told you. Miss Esther, my sister had left us : but, my 
grandmother being dead, my father said she had better come 
home, to get her hand in at the dairy, before I married : so, after 
much disputing with my aunts, who doted upon her, it was 
settled she was to come to us at Christmas. I remember as 
Well as if it were yesterday, our standing discussing it over 
the fire, and consulting how she should be fetched, for the 
coach would set her down seven miles ofi^, and our horses 
Were all employed : and I can see William coming in, as he did, 
all fresh from the cold wind, to ofier to fetch Lucy in his new 
spring-cart. Father would not let him at first, — I think some- 
how he boded evil, — but Willie was so earnest.-—* And,' said 
he, * I should like to use the new cart in Ellen's service, as 
she won't let me drive her in it.' And at last it was settled : 
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and on tbe day appointed — ^it wanted two days of Christmas 
' — he went at the right time to meet the coach*. We expected 
them in by eight o'clock, and the fire was bright, and supper 
ready by that time ; but they didn't come. At nine o'clock, 
some one knocked at the door ; it was a man I never liked 
to see ; his name was MacMurdoch : he was an unsettled 
sort of character, with an ill expression of face : he had of- 
fered to marry me more than once, and hated William Grey 
because I loved him. MacMurdoch came in with a sour 
sort of smile, and dripping wet. ' ' I hope your travellers are 
come home,' said he. * No ; we're expecting 'em,' says my 
father, *and we think 'em late.' 'They're like to be late,* 
says MacMurdoch, 'it's a tremendous night, and the waters 
are out.' And, spite of the rain, away he went ; and, sure 
enough, when we went round the side the wind blew, what 
a night it was ! and it got worse every minute ; hail, wind, 
and rain, howUog and rattling against the windows, as if all 
the elements had gone mad : and Willie was out in it, and 
Lucy ! Oh, those long, long hours of waiting ! I shall never 
forget them. I could'nt face my mother at last : and when 
it got to eleven o'clock, I went to my own room, and there I 
prayed, — ^not as I should, Miss Esther, — ^not that His will 
might be done,— but that, come what would. He would only 
spare Willie ; — and that, if any one must be visited, it might 
be myself. Ah ! how little I knew ! 

" I'm making my story too long. Miss, and I've more to 
tell : so, I'll only say, Grod heard me ; they came at last, 
safe and sound : they had been nearly lost in the waters 
across the road, but had got shelter till the worst of the stonn 
was over : and when I saw them both unharmed — ^Lucy with 
her fresh cheeks and blue eyes, as pretty a creature as you'll 
oAen see ; and William looking so happy and kind, I thought 
my heart would burst with joy. But it didn't then, and it 
was never tried again in that way. 

" We had a merry Christmas that year ; for Lucy was 
like a bird, all song and brigKt feathers : every one admired 
her — who could help it ? / never blamed him for loving her, 
for didn't I love her myself? She was fairer, and gayer, and 

more winning than I; and so" Wilton's voice grew 

husky, and she stooped down over the fire. 

'' Don't tell me," exqlaimed Margaret, indignantly, ''that 
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William Grey was false. He was, — ^by your silence. Ah, 
Ipoor Wilton ! you may well be sad at Christmas time !" 

^* Well, Miss/^ said Wilton, as soon as she recovered her 
composure, " that's true enough ; but I've more reasons for 
[* nidness, even, than the change in Willie. But don't call him 
false. Miss Esther ! never was a gallanter spirit than his : he 
fooght hard — ^I know it— against the change; but Lucy's 
sveet face bewitched him — and I found it out. I won't dwell 
(HI that ; enough that I knew it, and my pride got up, and I 
' (old him he was free ; and then I persuaded my parents we 
bad both changed, and got them to consent that he should 
marry Lucy. They were both very loth,— I'm sure my 
, mother read my heart's secret, for she looked sad and heavy 
r (or a long time after : however, I prevailed : Willie borrowed 
^ money, took the farm a year sooner than he had intended, 
and they were married ; and I remained at home. Oh, that 
weary, weary time ! And then to hear the wonder, and the 
remarks of the neighbors ; and to hear Willie's name spoken 
lightly ; and see people sneer, and shrug their shoulders at 
km — Mm ! whose praise it had been my soul's joy to listen 
to; and to seei^that my father never really liked him again, 
but would giviB him a cold ' Grood-morrow,' instead of a 
hearty shake of both hands : yet all that I could have borne, 
If I had but seen him happy ; but happy they were not. 
Poor Lucy had been spoiled by indulgence, and knew no- 
thing of a farm, and thought only of dress and pleasure, and 
BO things often went wrong. I used to be as much with her 
as I could : William and I learnt to meet as brother and sis* 
ter ; he didn't know how my heart beat every time he spoke, 
nor how I would have been a servant in his farm sooner than 
not see him : and I warned Lucy to be careful over and over 
again ; but she wouldn't heed ; for she had never seen trou- 
ble, and wouldn't believe in it. 

<< Well, they had a child born, and it died in six months ; 
and my mother said it was Lucy's fault, for taking it out too 
late of an evening : but what could Lucy know about in- 
fants, poor child ? However, Willie took it to heart; and he 
was very low for a long time ; and it's then, I fear, he first 
went to the public-house to drown his care. And afterwards, 
when Lucy recovered from the grief, she went out more than 
ever; and would be tea-drinking with the neighbors just 
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when he would be coining in from work ; and then he wen^ 
to the public-house again ; and there be fell in with MacMuf'^ 
doch, and then his fate was sealed ! I shall never forget gO" 
ing into their house one winter evening, and finding no oO^ 
there — there was not even a farm-servant aboat the premises, 
and the cheerlessness of the plaoe struck to my heart like a 
warning of evil coming on. I made up the fire, and sit 
down, thinking I would wait for Lucy ; and, alter I had been 
there for some time, I don't know how loog^tfie door opened, 
and William came in, with a gun in his hand and a beg over 
his shoulder. He started at seeing me : and I started too, for 
he didn't look as he used to do> and my mind miegave me 
that something was wrong. Qh, Miss Esther! may yeo 
never know the agony of seeing an eye that you have been 
used to read as if it was a bo^ of lights ashamed to naeet 
your own 1 

" I think you may guess the rest. Willie had got among 
the poachers ; the farm went to -ruin ; they were in debt 
every where ; he lost his good name, and grew desperate ; 
and if ever he tried to turn back to honest ways, MaoMur- 
doch was ever at hand, like an evil genius, to drive the good 
thoughts back. You would have thought, perhaps, that man 
would have ceased to hate Willie when be broke widi me ; 
but no. He asked me again to marry him; and when 1 
told him I should never marry, he taunted me with loving 
my sister's husband, and bade me wait a year, or less,^ and 
I should see what his end would be. His end! oh, Miss 
Esther ! to hear him spoken of thus ! 

<< Christmas time came on again ; and though our home 
was gloomy enough with the forebodings that shadowed it^ 
we tried to be cheerful ; and William and Lucy? were to 
dine with us ; but Lucy came alone. She was then near 
her confinement, and my mother had not thought her well 
for some time, but she was in good spiijts. She said Willie 
had got among some capital friends, who were going to make 
his fortune, and in a short time they would be all straight 
again. I saw my father's face change when she said so ; 
and when he tried to laugh, something seemed to choke him ; 
and my heart was in my throat directly. W% were all sit- 
ting round the fire, and nobody but Lucy seemed incline^ to 
talk, when one of the Squire's keepers, whom we knew well, 
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came in aod whispered father, and-botfa went out together ; 

tmf presently I heard their voices oattdde, and a groan, and 

J thought of Willie, and rushed out; and there I saw voj 

ftther with his head leaning against the wall, and the keeper 

MJdag very fiwt ; and when I asked what had happened, 

he said to me— for father couldn't speak— ^ Take care of 

yoiirgisler. Miss BUen ; there's been a fight with the poach« 

ers, and one of our men killed ; and they think it's her 

husband diat did it.' There was a ringing shriek behind 

flie, and Lucy lay senseless on the stones. Oh ! she loved 

bim still, and deariy, though she had been half his ruin ! 

"I saw hira tried : Lucy's earnest prayer prevailed, or I 
eould not have left her. I saw him stand in the dock as a 
feloQ. 1 heard MacMvfdoeh turn king's evidence, and 
swear away the lile that he had perverted. Thank heaven, 
they did not take it ! He was doomed to transportation for 
f/th ; and before he was carried away, I visited him in prison. 
It is wonderful how I went through it all ; but I did, and I 
am thankfal I was aUe, hr I heard from his own lips that he 
was guiltless of blood ; and if the world had sworn the con- 
trary, I would hiave believed him. We parted friends : — 
friends f I would have laid down ray head to death, and 
gladly, to have bought his freedom, though I durst not tell 
him so. He pressed my hand warmly : his heart was full 
of anguish and remorse, and he could not say much ; but he 
implored me to watch over his wife, and to guard his unborn 
child. I put my hand in his, and promised ; and then we 
parted — for ever ! It was night when I reached home ; my 
mother met me at the door, folded me in her arms, and sobbed 
as if her heart would break. She had come to prepare me 
lor evfl news ; but when #ie tried, not a word could she 
speak. It soon came out. I guessed it all when I heard an 
infant's cry. Willie had got a son : Lucy was dead ! 

« Do ye wonder now. Miss Esther, that Christmas is a 
heavy day for me ? Yevrs passed away, and in the course 
of time, I lost both my dear parents, and little Robert was 
my last remaining treasure. I kept my word to his father 
faiChfutly, and small merit had I in that same — for the boy 
was dearer^ than my life : he always called me his mother, 
4tod no son could be better loved. Willie seemed restored to 
me in him, but without his shame ; and it was the joy of my 
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heart to train him as well as I was ahle to the serviee of God^ 
that if assailed as his father was, he might have somethiDg 
within to strengthen him. Sorrow had worked many changes 
in me by then : I had learned a lesson none can learn toi 
soon, but which is surest taught by trouble : to set my afieo» 
tion on things abovo-— not on things of the earth-*and yet I 
fear, I made an idol of that boy, or he would not hava been 
taken too ! 

" Such a free, higk«pirited lad as he grew to be— with 
his poor mother's face, and his father's courage, and some. 
thing of his own mixed with the two, that was of a higher 
tone than either : fi>r he loved the Bible and the Lord's day, 
and would turn away from evH companions that tempted him 
to do as they did — and every one loved him. But in an evil 
day — God forgive me for saying so, as if any thing happ«ied 
by chance ; yet it will appear evil to me: I was advised to 
put him to school. I meant it all for his good, and i pat 
what money I had out to interest lor him, and I went to ser- 
vice ; and all went on well for some time. But a change at 
last came over him, a dark and evil change, the freshness 
was gone from his cheek, and the clearness Iffom his eye : he 
would sit by himself with his head on his hands, and some- 
times, when he lifted it up, the blood would start from the 
lip he had bitten in his angry broodings, and my heart failed 
me when I looked at him. The secret came out at last ; he 
had learnt his father's fate, and learnt who it was that waa 
his ruin ! 

" After poor Willie's exile, MacMurdoch left those parts 
for a time, and did not return till it was a little forgotten : 
but now he was a thriving man, as far as outward things 
went, a dark and wretched one at heart, for blood toot upon 
his soul. It was but seldom we met, and we never apcke ; 
but once when Robert was with me, he crossed our path, and 
when their eyes met, I knew what was in my boy's mind. 
I thought of warning him against revenge — ^but then I hoped 
change of scene might make him forget what my warnings 
would only help him to remember, so it all passed off till he 
was seventeen, and Christmas came round again. My rAis- 
tress was very kind about Robert, and allowed him to come . 
and see me whenever he liked : he was to be a carpente^i 
and though I hadn't bound him apprentice yet, he was learn- 
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% the trade with a friend of my father's : — and he was to 

eooie to ine on Cbristmas day. I saw him the night before^ 

aod begged him to come as early as he could, for I oould not 

help feeling low spirited as the day came round, and he 

'Soiiied a strange sort of a smile, I thought, and promised 

be would. It is now four years ago, and I have never seen 

km since P^ 

" Oh, nurse !" said Margaret, starting — '' what do you 
tluBk became of him ?" 

'^ Heaven only knows, Miss Esther ; but MacMurdoch 
was brought home that night, shot through the heart. But 
don't tell me Robert did it V* she cried, interrupting herself, 
and starting up with a vehemence that terrified Miss Arma* 
dale. " I haven't said so, and I never thought so : — my boy 
is gone, and that man is dead, but who shall say where the 
guilt lies, and what that innocent lad may have endured, 
while his name has been branded with inforoy ? I only 
know he is lost — ^I only feel he is dead — and if, oh ! if Wil- 
lie should return from that foreign land of punishment to lead 
a new life, and claims las son at my hands, how j^all I be 
«ble to answer him !" 

She hid her face with a convulsive shudder : then look- 
ing at Mar^ret with a melancholy smile : " I told you. Miss, 
you wouldn't be able to help me, and I'm sure I oughtn't to 
bave troubled you with such a gloomy story ; but now you'll 
not wonder that Christmas is a heavy day for me." 

" No, indeed, poor Wilton," said Miss Armadale, taking 
lier hand, <<but did you never hear any intelligence of 
Robert ?" 

'* Only a rumor that he had been seen with a man of 
the name of AmcJd, whom I had often wished him not to as- 
sociate with : he had known his father and MacMurdoch in 
old times, and never bore a good character, and with them 
was a recruiting sergeant, which made me think he might 
have 'listed, and all that I or my friends could do in way of 
inquiring, we did, but you know that was but little, and we 
never learned any more. I left my place, I couldn't stay in 
my own village alone, and I came henaf and have been 
here ever since. The Loni is good, and He has been my 
4Hfa8obtion." 

<' One word more," said Miss Armadale, kindly, << tell 
me wfafti your Robert was like when he left you ?" 
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"I'll show you, Miss Esther," said Wilton, taking a 
case out of her pocket, " this hafi heen my companion ever 
since : he had it taken, poor fellow, only a few months be* 
fore." I 

Miss Armadale locrked at it intently — returned it in si- 
lence : took her humble friend by both hands, and left the 
room. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Bolemn fop» significant tnd budge ; 
A fool with judges — among fools a judge ; 
He says but little, and that little said^ 
Owes all its wei^t, like loaded dice, to lead. 

COWFBB. 

Miss Armadalb had hardly reached her own apartment, 
when Nisbett hurried in. " Dear me, ma'am, how late you 
are — ^there's dinner going in, and you not ready." 

" I can't help it," said Margaret, sitting down, " I am very 
tired, Nisbett." 

. ''Yes, ma'am, but tired or not tired, you must be dressed, 
you know. Now do let me unfasten your gown, and do your 
hair." 

"My head aches," said Miss Armadale, "if I' was at 
home, Nisbett, I should go to bed." 

" And I wish we were at home, ma'am, and you in your 
proper character : that's all I can say, for you've got ene- 
mies here. I beg your pardon, Miss Armadale^ but just let 
me arrange those folds — indeed you'll be late." But Miss 
Armadale had fallen into one of her fits of inertion, and 
would not be roused : and poor Nisbett had an arduous task 
in getting her dressed at all. Her head was full of nurse 
Wilton's story, and the probabilities of recovering Robert 
Grey ; mixed up with thoughts of Alfred, and a hundred 
other things foreign to the purpose : and she for the time for. 
got she was not the heiress for whom every one would be 
proud to wait, but the poor dependent, who would be scolded 
without scruple : nor did ^is strike her, till she w^t down 
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Itains, and found ^11 gone to dinner. Then indeed, a ner. 
vous dread of Mrs. Crawford crefH over her, and when she 
opened the door of the weil-filled dining-room, the blood 
rushed up to the top of her forehead, and every thing* ap- 
peared in a mist. 

" The late Miss Esther," observed her hostess, with im- 
pressive emphasis on that^ery original remark, " we began 
to think you were gone to bed." Miss Armadide faitere^ an 
apology ; but her self-possession failed her entirely ; and 
thankfully did ^she shrink to the obscurity of the side-table, 
and the protec^n of Alfred, from the reproving glances of 
that awful family party. For all those worthy members 
were decidedly of opinion that her conduct in being late was 
unpardonable, and they did not scruple to say as much by 
their looks ; and if the generous English beef had been " the 
black dinoure^ of Eari Douglas himself, it could not have 
worn a more forbidding aspect. Miss Martin saw all this, 
«ind was half vexed and half amused ; but she had little time 
herself for observation, as every one was eager to talk to her, 
and one gentlemaii, who had been abroad, would talk about 
Florence — and one lady about Rockstone — and another about 
the late Mr. Armadale : and Ferdinand was sitting by with 
his piquant anecdotes and tender whispers ; and in short, 
every body, with the exception of the rich Aunt Strapper, 
vied in making themselves agreeable. 

Aunt Strapper, meanwhile, who saw a rival usurping her 
throne, was, to speak familiarly, in a glorious ill-humor ; and 
vented it on Rory, who had been seated next her, with strict 
orders to be good and obedient : all which he fully intended 
to be, as it was Christmas day, but dnding himself snapped 
at ibr every thing he did, he laid down his knife an(l fork wiUi 
a deep sigh. '* Oh dear ! I wish I was sitting next to Esther, 
that I do — she is never half so cross as you are !" 

" Then pray go to her," said Mrs. Strapper, angrily, " I 
shall be delighted to get rid of you. «Here Thomas ! take 
Master Roderick's chair and plate to the side- table !" an order 
that was immediately obeyed. 

" Come along, Rory," whispered Miss Armadale, who 
was gaining courage with her dinner, " we are both in a 
scrape, so we must comfort each other." To say the truth, 
the select party at the side-table did not seem in need of much 
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co mfort : tJbe two merrj adioQ^ii^ vSid ikad been oonaigned 
to iJbe CMie of dbeir iiR9clft.|iiil-Q^Kn GoosiB Alficd, nerer 
eeaaed Unghmg and talking, and tbor glee was oontagious : 
ihey wete not aadsfied vitii being meny tiipiMi^Uw n : diej 
woiild make Alfred and llaigarel tbe same, and weie not 
loog m dfecdng tbeir porpaae. it nsiKt jual be obaerred of 
Mmw young la<;Uea,MHB Cecilia and Misb Benrirtta, diat tliejr 
were not paiticalar in wbat they said ; and fitneas, wiadom, 
and d i a e ietion, weie leas oonsohed tban tbey migfat have 
been : but wbat waa lacking in aenae waa made op in flo- 
eoejf wfaidi did jnst as well. They weie dianned with 
Ma^gaiet at lint sght, and finding what her poaitiop was, 
made no acmple of ad diemin g her in frmiiiar tenns. 

^1 am so glad yon came to sit here," said Cecalia, ** Alfined 
m twice as talkatire since yon came ; and do yon know I 
was beginning to get frightened for yon, thoi^ I didn^ 
know yoQ finom Adam. Aunt Crawford's &ee was like 
a thmider-fltorm ; — yoa wiO eatdi it nksely, presently, youll 
see/' 

**I hope not;" said Miss Armadale, in considerable 
alann. 

'^ Well, don't be fir%htened ; well all take your part r 
Ueas my heart, aint yon used to scoldiDgs? I am, and I 
^^Ter mmd them at all. I used to, before I went to school, 
but I'ye had so many there, they come as natural now as my 
brcakfiist. I wish they would hand the mincepies this way ; 
that's the worst of being at the side-table, you are always 
wooden spoony as Tom says. Tom is at Cambridge, Miss 
Esther, and a pretty deal of nonsense he seems to learn 
there. I wish to goodness the money was kept to take us to 
Brighton or Scarborough — it would be quite as useful, 
wouldn't it, and much more entertaining. Here comes the 
pudding, this is all very well, but I want the pies, and 1 shall 
shriek if they don't come presently. Well,' Miss Esther, 
what makes you staie so ?" 

" What do you call this 1" asked Miss Armadale, open- 
ing her large eyes to their utmost extent at the dark, rich- 
looking morgeau set before her. 

" Call it ? why plum-pudding to be sure : where have 
you lived not to know that V 

** Abroad," said Margaret. 
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" Then it is high time you oame home : now, then, mak« 
haste and eat it^ or you'll not be married till I don't know 
when." 

*^ A choice of evils," said Miss Armadale, gravely. '< Is 
this, then, really the celebrated pudding of which I have 
heard all my life, and must I really eat it ? Is it a Christ- 
mas ceremony ?" 

" To be sure it is : ask the Vicar. By the way* we are 
all going there to-morrow, I hear : that is good iun." 

<< ABf" said Margaret, looking at the table in dismay. 

" All we young ones who are of no use, and all you elder 
ones who are of no consequence ; including Alfred, of course : 
but you tieedn^t look so alarmed— Aunt Sapper ijoes- not 
sleep here to-night." 

" What a good* thing," said Rory. 

" And who is Aunt Strapper ?" asked Margaret. 

" Bless me, don't you know Aunt Strapper ? Well you 
have lived abroad, and your wits are there still, I thinb 
Look, that's her in the blue turban ; she is in a precious hu- 
mor to-day, I guess why : she is jealous of your Miss Arma« 
dale for being richer thiein she is« When she comes here 
tibe' is always queen of the feast, and to-day she is only 
queen-dowager, and that annoys her dreadfully. Do you 
know, she tells such funliy stories of Miss Armadale, which 
Tom told her." 

" Indeed !" said Margaret, " and pray how did he ac 
quire hid knowledge I" 

** Oh ! he was abroad two ca three years ago with Uncle 
Sym, (that's Uncle Sym sitting with his back to us,) and 
they met Miss Armadale and a party somewhere, and Tom 
raves about her still — that is, about her beauty — for he says 
she is a great flirt, and very consequential. But 1 can't 
think what made him call her beautiful : between ourselves, 
she is not half so good-looking as somebody. else, not far 
off." 

" People alter very soon," said Margaret. 

" Yes, very true : how I wish Tom was here, that we 
might tease him about his famous beauty. Uncle Sym is so 
blind, I dare say he does not know her again, or if he does, 
he'll never find out whether she is ugly or pretty." Mai^a* 

5* 
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ret drew a long breath, much relieved by this remark : Ceci- 
lia went chattering on. 

" What a bore those colleges are ! if it was not for them 
Tom would hare been here : Alfred, you were at cc^lege 
once, were you not ?" 

« Yes." 

<< Much good it has done you : we thought of course Tom 
would know so much when he came home for the holidays — " 

** Vacation," suggested Alfred. 

" Well, vacation, then — ^it's all the same : we thought Jie 
would help us so much in all our difficult lesions ; but when- 
ever we go to him to tell us any thing in history, or geography, 
or the use of the globes, and all that, he says he knows nothing 
about it ! So what's the use of his learning if he knows 
nothing ?" 

" Very true," said Alfred. 

'* And then such nonsense as he talks : he says he and 
his friends oflen " whine" together — whine ! I know that was 
what he told papa when they were looking over his bills : just 
as if they were so many puppies !" 

" Perhaps they are," said Margaret, dryly. 

" Well, to be sure, I didn't think of that ; but there is 
more I have to tell you. 1 asked him what he was trying 
to get as a prize, you know, and he said, *' a rahhU-skin ; 
only think, what rubbish ! if it was a bit of nice ermine, you 
know, or sable, to make one of us a muff, it would be worth 
while ; but rahbii-skin — he had better be a baby bunting at 



once — " 
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Or hang a calf-skin on his ' learned' limbs," said Alfred. 

" Exactly ; but there's one good thing : their master, the 
Dean, I think they call him,- is sttch a nice man— <90 fond of 
Tom ; he asks him to call upon him constantly, sometimes 
two or three times a week ; so kind, you know, and Tom 
makes a point of going, even when it is inconvenient, sooner 
than disappoint the dear old man." 

" Very good-natured of Tom," said Alfred, smiling. 

'* Yes, I wish he would be as good-natured at home ; there 
are a great many people mamma would like to have him call 
upon, and he always makes excuses. Look, there's Uncle 
Sym taking wine with Miss Armadale : he.does know her, 
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then : I wonder if she really is altered, and if he will find her 
out : but he forgets faces terribly." 

Margaret's attention was inmiediately fixed, and during a 
pause in the toll of voices generally heard round a dinner- 
table, heard Mr. Symeon Barton begin. ''It was finer 
weather and a milder climate, when I last had the honor of 
drinking your health. Miss Armadale." 

(« Sir 1" said Miss Martin, who not having made one of 
the party in question, had never seen him before, and was, as 
the saying is, ** all abroad." 

** When we were on board the Rhine steamer two or three 
years ago," explained Uncle Sym, somewhat disconcerted, 
*^ and afterwards at Wiissbaden and several otlier places. I 
bad my nephew with me — perhaps you recollect him — ^he 
used to play to us the flute on board the steamer." 

Margaret groaned at the remembrance : and it was all 
43he could do to preserve her gravity. Miss Martin was very 
much puzzled, but thought the safest thing was to smile and 
bow, and hope he was well. 

" Do you hear that ?" wMspeted Cecilia to Margaret, 
^'how proud Tom will be that she remembered and asked 
«fter him !" 

'' He ought to be, certainly," said Miss Armadale, in 
whose memory the youth with the fiuie had left an impres- 
sion resembling nightmare; and she tried to catch some 
more of the conversation, but every body had begun to talk 
again, and presently came a tap at the door, cuid, according 
to annual custom, Nurse Wilson appeared to fetch the ju- 
venile members of the party. "Come, nurse," said Mr. 
Crawford, ^ a glass of wine to wish us all a merry Christmas, 
and here's the same to you." Wilton curtsied, and did her 
best to make thC'Speech appropriate for the occasion, but her 
eye met Miss Armadale's as she did so, and thrilled to the 
heart of her young friend. The kind look of sympathy she 
returned did Wilton more good, however, than Margaret had 
any idea of; — so cheering is it to see that some one is feeling 
for us: besides, something in her voice cuid manner, she 
could not tell what, had rekindled in the poor nurse's bosom 
her long-dormant hope, and when once the heart has felt the 
sti^ning gripe of despair, who can tell what a relief it is to 
be able to hope once more ? Mrs. Crawford r6se, and the 
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ladies passed out of the diniog-room in their proper order ; but 
as they mingled in the stoved and lighted hall, Margaret stole 
to the Side of Miss Martin, and drew her aside#> " For 
goodness' sake, Martin, if I am scolded, take my part tcK 
night." 

<< Oh, you are tired of ' the cold i^oulder,' are youi my 
dear ?" said Miss Martin. 

«No — ^that is to say, I am not going to explain yet) if 
' that is what you mean." 

" Oh !" said Miss Martin, dryly. Miss Armadale colored, 
remembering the warnings her friend had given her, res- 
pecting the mortifications she would endure ; and of which, 
alas for our heroism ! she was • in reality secretly weary, but 
]M>t for worlds would she have given in then. *< Never mind 
why-— only donH let me be scolded ; fer I am afraid if I am, 
I shall not keep my temper." 

** Indeed ?" said Miss Martin, '< well, I will do all I can. 
I knew very well how it would be, my dear," 

This was very aggravating, considering that she did noi 
know how it would be, nor any tiling at all like it : consider- 
ing too, how much the high-spirited heiress had borne with- 
out complaining already ; but, as Mrs. Crawford and Judith 
were that moment approaching, Margaret had no time for a 
letort, and was obliged to bear this with the rest. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Strapper, smarting under the mortifica- 
tion of seeing her shrine forsaken, schemed in her magnani- 
mous mind a noble revenge. She had listened with' great 
shrewdness to all that was s^id against the obnoxious Esther ; 
- and, having satisfactorily ascertained that the ladies of the 
fiunily disliked her, resolved to patronize her forthwith. 
Accordingly, having seated herself in a recess apart from 
the rest of the company, she suddenly called her by name. 
Miss Armadale of course obeyed the summons, and, finding 
she was going to be talked to, leant her back resignedly 
against the side of the recess, looking down on the little, 
self-important, highly-dressed figure before her, with the 
proud humility, and reluctant obedience with which we may 
imagine Ariel attending Sycorax. 

" So you are Miss what's-her-name's companion, young 
lady, are you?" said Aunt Strapper, glancing at her from 
head to foot. 
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'* Miss Armadale's companion, madam,'' said Margaret, 
CJoldly. 

<* Humph — ^not a very pleasant life, I should think — 
Jiey ?" 

** Not always," said Miss Armadale, thinking to herself, 
*' eieqiecually at this present moment." — 

" Not always ? no, I dare say not : fiiom what I hear, 
^ou lead a pretty life : I am vastly sorry for you^ for you in- 
terest me." 

'^ You are very good, madam," said Margaret. 

*' Oh, I am, am 1 ? well, what should you say if I was to 
1» better still, and release you from your bondage ?" 

*< I am afraid that is impossible," said Margaret, with a 
twitching of her lip, that Mrs. Strapper mistook for emotion. 

" There, don't be nervous, my dear," — glancing trium- 
phantly across the room at Mrs. Crawford and her daughters. 
** 1 have full right to ask any one I please to my house ; and 
suppose I invite you to come and stay with me — ^what will 
you say then ?" 

'< That you are very good, madam," said Miss Armadale, 
with a bend of her lofty head. 

M Well— will you come ?" 

" I am sorry it is out of my power ; but my movements 
are at present under the control of Miss Armadale," said 
Margaret, with all the civility such an unexpected ofier 
seemed to deserve. 

^' Oh ! I am not accustomed to beg favors of ladies, how- 
ever rich they may be," said Aunt Strapper, with a toss of 
the blue turban : *' Miss Armadale indeed ! I cannot imagine 
why such a fuss should be made about her. 1 hate purse- 
proud people — always setting themselves up above their bet- 
ters because they happen to be richer — ^nothing disgusts me 
so much. And who are the Armadales, I should like to 
know?" 

A good old family," said Margaret, emphatically* 
Yes, my dear, some of them lived at Rockstone a long 
time ago, and all that — I know that very well ; but they lost 
the estate, and were all at sixes and seveni^ till they went 
into trade ; and since then they have quite lost caste. Such 
a foss about a merchant's daughter, indeed !" 

'< A genUematCs daughter," said Margaret, with kind- 
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ling eyes, '' and a real gentleman, noble, honorable, gener- 
ous"— 

' <^ All very fine, my dear : you have been well trained, 
I see ; but I know the world : Mr. Armadale was all very 
well : I never repeat reports, never ; but hawe heard strange 
ones : I dare say they are not true. I only know he made 
his money uncommonly fieist, and people do say he was not 
very particular Aoir, so as he got it. There are many doubts 
thrown on his being so excessively honorable, as you call it $ 
but you need not repeat this*-4 would not tell it to every 
body." 

*< No— I should think not !" said Miss Armadale, bunt- 
ing with indignation, ** and as the whole of the report is an 
infamous calumny, I would advise you to take care how yott 
repeat it at all !" 

" Calumny !" repeated Aunt Strapper, looking aghairt. 

** Yes : calumny — ^falsehood, if you like it better : no- 
thing can be too strong for such a libel on such a man. Ex- 
cuse me, madam, but 1 must beg to decline any further con- 
versation with you. I should have hoped that a lady of your 
age -and experience would have been above repeating such 
paltry slandera as are a disgrace to yourself to utter, and to 
me to listen to !" 

'* What 'can foe going on in that comer, between Aunt 
Strapper and Esther V said Henrietta to Theodosia, ** they 
were talking so quietly just now ; and now, look how Esther 
is firing up! how queenly she looks — what is going on? 
Look, Cecilia, it is as good as a play." 

'* So it is," said Cecilia, while Theodosia hurried away 
to give the alarm to her mother, '^ how delicious to see them 
together: it would make a picture, would it not? Look, 
look : I declare they have quarrelled, and there goes Esther, 
stalking off, like Margaret of Anjou, or Queen Bess. Aunt 
Strapper looks quite confounded, and there goes Aunt Craw- 
ford to hush it up : she's rather late : she won't be in good 
humor again in a hurry, or I am uncommonly mistaken. 
Well, this is fun." 

Fun for Cecilia it might be: other pebple's dilemmas 
generally were : but it was none for her unlucky hostess, 
who was just beginning to discover, that in grasping at the 
bird in the bush, she was riskuag the one in the hand : and 
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was DOW hasteoing to pour the oil of her somewhat tardy af- 
fectioD, on the visibly troubled waters. But Mrs. Strapper 
was past oiliog ; she had been grossly insulted, she said, by 
a paltry charity girl, and if ^se were the guests invited to 
meet her, she would take very good care she did not come 
again. Mrs. Crawford, frantic with vexation, went off in 
search of Margaret, whom having found, she reproached in 
no measured terms for her behavior ; but to little purpose. 
The attack on her father's reputation had so roused her tem- 
per, that, like Marina Foscari, she could have made her way 
<* through hosts with levelled spears :" with a curling lip and 
swelling breast she heard Mrs. Crawford's reproaches ; then 
seeing Miss Martin, true to her promise, advancing to the 
rescue, coolly replied, " The insult I have received and re- 
sented, madam, and which you would not have submitted to 
in my place, actually concerns Miss Armadale more than it 
does m3r8elf : so, if you please, we will refer the matter to 
her." 

^* What do you mefui ?" cried Mrs. Crawford, detaining 
her in great alarm : explain yourself, I entreat you, my dear 
—there must have been some n istake." 

*' There must, indeed," scdd Margaret^ ** when Mrs. Strap- 
per insulted the memory of Mr. Armadale." 

<< Mr. Armadale ! insulted his memory ! Goodness ! my 
dear girl — ^my dear Esther— HX>me with me. I beg — ^I re- 
quest — I implore you !" 

The voice, the look, the manner, were so urgent, Miss 
Armadale could not refuse, and having followed her much 
perplexed hostess to another room, listened with tolerable pa- 
tience while she explained away, or endeavored to do so, 
every thing Aunt Strapper could possibly have said : and then 
Mrs. Crawford, coming to the point, entreated her not to tell 
Miss Armadale ; not to make mischief among friends : but to 
overlook an old lady's foolish mistakes, and let there be peace 
and goodwill on Chrisitmas-day. And as Margaret had never 
in her life succeeded in preserving a fit of ill-humor longer 
than ten minutes at the utmost, she was won, she knew not 
how, to agree to all that was said and proposed, and promised 
to keep the peace, on condition of not being compelled to 
speak to Mrs. Strapper again. This being settled, Mrs. Craw- 
ford kissed her, which Margaret could have done very well 
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without, but which she bore with her usual philosophy, and 
they returned to the drawiog-room jnst as the gentlemen en- 
tered it. To Nelson's great surprise, his mother whispered 
to him to take care and amuse Miss Esther ; and while he 
willingly undertook that agreeable duty, she devoted herself 
to Aunt Strapper, and induced her to forget her wrongs in a 
rubber. , 

The young people collected round the fire in the back 
drawing-room, and were making themselves very comfort- 
able, when Uncle Sym, who was no great hand at whist, 
finding Perdinand monopoliidng the attention of the heiress, 
came up to them with his glass at his eye, and established 
himself as one of the party. 

Now Uncle Sym was, without any exceptimi, as unpleasant 
a person in conversation as you could desire to see ; for this 
reason, that it was the joy of his heart to undervalue and rid- 
icule every standard article of merit : attacking with the 
blunted arrows of his dull sophistry the very citadels of liter- 
ary excellence : and so far succeeding in his endeavors to 
be disagreeable, that after onoe hearing him ai^ue against a 
book, you could never read it again, without the unpalatable 
association of a lean, elderly gentleman, with a long &oe, 
large bony chin, small eyes, and a mouth that wouldn't shutv 
who talked the greatest possible nonsense in the prosiest pos- 
sible voice. Under these circumstances it may readily be 
supposed, that Alfred, whom it/ was his special delight to 
annoy, hailed his advance with no very nepotine feelings. 
'< Miss Esther," he said in a low voice, while Mr. Barton was 
turning over the books, to find something to abuse : ^ Miss 
Esther, you are quick at repartee, and I am not : if the cause 
of literature be at all dear to you, defend it against Uncle 
Sym ; answer him as pungently as you can ; he will attack 
any thing, from Homer downwards : pray be on the alert and 
retort upon him." 

<< It is your province, not mine," said Miss Armadale, 
'< and as to defending Homer, or Virgil either, it is a task 
for which I am perfectly incompetent." 

" Leave the ancients then to their fate," said Alfred, ".but 
stand by our British poets, Miss Esther : do not let yourself 
be persuaded that Milton is a plagiarist, and Shakspeare a 
pq)ular delusion : that the Lay of the Last Minstrel is vul- 
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gar, and the Ancient Mariner doggerel : all of which must 
happen, if you compromise with Uncle Sym." 

'^Nay, if ifurt be the case," said Margaret, <Mf the 
penalty of forbearance be indeed soseyere, you may rely on 
my doing my best : still I maintain it is your own cause, and 
yoQ are more qualified to defend it than I can be." 

Alfred shook his head despondingly, and at this moment 
Mr. Barton came up, and addressed himself to Margaret, 
as the only stranger present. "Are you a lover of poetry, 
ma'am V 

**Yes, sir, of good poetry." 

'* And have you a standard measure to know good poetry 
^fxm bad?" asked Uncle Sym, with a sarcastic smile, 
'* or do you admire what every one admires, and dislike by 
^he same rule ?" 

"All three;" replied Margaret, "my taste and feeling 
S'vide me in some cases ; in others I follow the crowd — as in 
Admiring Milton, Shakspeare, and Scott, and cordially disli- 
king the littleness of mind that cannot discern their merits !" 
** Hear ! hear !" cried Nelson, rapping on the table; 
^^ that was a severe thrust, though, Miss Esther, considering 
Xjncle Sym admires nothing. " 

"Nephew," said Mr. Barton, angrily, "before you 
l^ronounce on my opinions, have the goodness to listen to 
^liem." 

** Agreed, uncle : we will give you a subject : here are 
;^lenty of poets on the table, — Soutbey — Mrs. Hemans — 
^Cowper, — we must confine you to the moderns, if you please, 
* ^no shaking of our good old English afiections on Christ- 
inas day." 

"A very contracted sphere," said Uncle Sym, con- 
temptuously, " I do not think much of either of the three ; — 
Southey is unnatural ; Mrs. Hemans, flimsy ; Cowper, 
methodistical. Place aux dames, Miss Esther ! we will look 
at Mrs. Hemans first — Here," turning over the pages, " here 
are citron groves and golden skies, and fair-haired little girls, 
and dark-eyed little boys, and youths with plumed crests, 
and broken hearts, and Moors, and Turks, and spirits, and 
castles — and from beginning to end you get nothing else : 
when you have read one, you have read all." 
^ " Excuse me, sir," said Margaret, calmly, " but if you, 
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which I strongly suspect, have not read more than one, you 
have not read alU nor any thing at all like it : nor can we ad- 
mit your analysis as correct. Those ornaments of poetry 
which you have enumerated, and of which I could show ynu 
many more, are only the ornaments ; amd are no more a just 
sample of the poems theniselves, than a lady's dress would 
be of her person ;^-or, if you think that too womanly a simile, 
than a saddle or bridle would be of a horse." 

**Hear, hear!" cried Nelson again ; and the rest of the 
party swelled the chorus, to the great annoyance of Uncle 
Sym. 

" Go on, Miss Esther," whispered Alfred, in great ex* 
citement, <' he has the ' Records of Woman ' in his hand, 
and talks of her being^im^y. Pray, pray go on !" 

Mr. Barton had just begun clearing his throat, when 
Margaret resumed : " If you wish any one to judge of a bou- 
quet, you would hardly pull off a handful of the petttls and 
exhibit them as the whole : you would show them as they 
are arranged together, so as to set off each varied color, and 
gratify sight and smell with beauty and frajgrance. The 
flowers of Mrs. Hemans's poetry are grouped together thus: 
they are twined in wreaths of pure and graceful feeling — - 
ornaments they are, but kept in their proper place : they do 
not load the page ; they only embellish it. Her volumes 
are full of thought ; full of nature: she appeals to, and stirs 
the softest feelings of humanity ; but, with the skill that 
marks the true poet, she. does not appeal to feelings that do 
not exist. She is orator and musician at once, and it is often 
hard to tell which she charms nfK>st — ^the imagination, the 
senses, or the heart." 

Uncle Sym was here fairly posed : not that he was con- 
vinced by Margaret's harangue, — for, in fact, he was not 
quite clear what she meant : but she out-talked him ; and 
nothing annoyed him so much. The triumph that glittered 
in Alfred's eye was an additional provocation ; so he passed 
on to attack ** The Curse of Kehama," which, like every 
work boldly imaginative, presents a broad field for petty 
wits. 

<' Come, Miss Esther \ you say Mrs. Remans never talks 
of things that donH exist /-—can you say as much for Southey ? 
Here we are in the very thick of them — k>ve.8ick Glendo- 
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veers, and four-armed divinities ; and going up to the Swerga 
in one ship, and down to Padalon in another ; and riding 
AuUay horses ten times bigger than elephants ; and driving 
over bridges, three in a wheelbarrow ; — ^I read it once, and 
never laughed more in my life !" 

'^ Laugh ?'* said Alfred, ironically, " I should hardly 
li'ke to be caught laughing in company with Arvalan and 
Lorrinite, who, if I recollect rightly, are the only people 
who do so in the book !" 

*^ Besides,' ' said Nelson, <<you did not quote Miss Es- 
ther's words correctly, Uncle Sym : fair play, if you please ; 
she did not say Mngs that never existed, but feeUngs, — and 
that makes all the difference." 

" Well, feelings then," persisted Uncle Sym, " it comes 
fo the same thing. Can any thing be so unnatural as the 
Glendoveer altogether ? neither man nor angel — with great 
blue wings — admiring a young lady when she is covered 
with leprosy ; don't talk to me !" 

" But I toill talk to you !" said Alfred, who could bear it 
no longer, and now stood gesticulating before the fire, as 
unlike his usually silent self as possible. " Poetry will exist 
DO longer, if such cobweb criticism be valid. The Glendo- 
veer is a beautiful conception, consistent throughout. He 
is not purely a spirit, such as Shakspeare's Ariel, who was 
* but air,' without a touch of earthly sympathies ; he is a hu- 
mau being of a superior order, seraphic in beauty and ex- 
cellence, human in form and sensibilities. He has all the 
finer senses of the mortal body, all its sensations of pain and 
pleasure, as far as an immortal and invulnerable frame will 
admit, but every thing refined, enlarged, exalted, by the purity 
of his angelic nature. His perception of every thing truly 
beautiful renders him keenly alive to the graces of Kailyal : 
but his refined sense of mental beauty makes him admire 
her mind stiH more : the spirit, as was to be imagined in so 
perfect a being, triumphs over the flesh ; he loves the fated 
maid for her virtue and heroism, not for the symmetry of her 
form ; therefore it was to him of trifling moment that the 
lesser charm was gone, while the greater remained. In- 
deed,, as the leprosy was an additional proof of her stead- 
fastness in the right, it must have endeared her to a seraph 
atill more." 
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" Then all I can say ia," said Unole Sym, with a aoem 
meant to be overwhelming, " I am glad J am not a seraph f^ 

" Why, it is lucky," said Nelson, " for 1 am afraid you 
wouldn't be of <ike r^^hi sarL" 

<< Nephew !" said Mr. Barton, irritated at the general 
laugh, <<I wish you would keep your silly remarks to yott^ 
'self; there is no enjoying a little rioional conversatioo for 
your perpetual interference." 

" I beg pardon, uncle ; I had no idea the cenyersation was 
rational, or I would not have interrupted it." 

Uncle Sym looked at him with a dubious air, as if unoer* 
tain whether he ought to be satisfied or not ; then taroed 
again to the conflict with the excited Lake champion. 

<< After all, my dear fellow," he said compassionat^lji 
'< do the best you can, you will be hard set to find a good 
moral in the whole performance ; and such a saint as you 
are, I rather wonder you should admire it so much." 

Alfred's cheek glowed. " No ni6ral, sir ! its moral is of 
the highest kind ; glowing as the poem is with picturesque 
and fanciful descriptions, its chief beauty lies in the skilful 
manner in which Soutbey has drawn a striking lesson of 
Christian conduct from the misshapen absurdities of Hindoo 
mythology. Kailyal's trust in the higher powers is indeed 
sublime ; it not only supports her when earth is under the 
dominion of evil, but when paradise and hell are subjugated- 
Both in this and in the " Thalaba," faith, — simple, trusting 
faith, — is made the stay, the principle, the victory of its pos- 
sessor : and where can you find a moral superior to this — 
the very essence of Grospel truth ?" 

Uncle Sym shrugged his shoulders. " For Brahmins oi 
Mahometans, it may be : all that you say sounds very fine, 
but I cannot say I ever found it out. Come, Miss Esther, you 
have been marvellously siletit all this time : — what were yon 
thinking of just then ?" 

"Of the words ofCorinne," replied Margaret, pointedly, 
"quand une fois on a tourn€ I'enthousiasme en ridicule, on 
a tout d^fait, except^ I'argent et le pouvoir." 

" And a very good thing too," said Uncle Sym, rejoiced 
to show his intimacy with French literature ; " money and 
power ! what nwre would you have ? they are worth all the 
enthusiasm in the world, and it is plain the authoress of Co- 
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tinne thought so ; by the way sh^ brought up the King of the 
French !" 

"Corinne bring up the King of the French?" repeated 
Margaret. ** are you not mistaking her for another, sir V 

*^ Mistaking ? no, no, I know French too well for that. 
She wrote Ck>rinne, and that other ridiculous thing, le Palais 
de la Verit6, or some such nonsense, not worth putting be- 
hiDd the fire. I only hope, Miss Esther, you are not much 
giyen to quotations from such a source." 

" Whether I am or not, sir, is foreign to the purpose," re- 
plied Margaret, good-humoredly, '< as I happea to be speak- 
fflg of Mad. de Stael, and you of Mad. de Ganlis." 

Unde Sym grew very red, and seizing the Curse of Ke- 
hima, began hastily turning over the pages, observing they 
kd wandered from the point. 

"Sadly," said Nelson, shaking his head, " and though 
a little histodoal information is always worth having, yet it 
was not fair to begin talking of money and power — the very 
thiogs I want most''— just as I was about to give my opinion." 

" Yeur opinion !" said his uncle, " that must be worth 
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"So it must, uncle, and it is this : that Southey establish- 

^ himself as a geniUs forever by his skilful management of 

Ikb hideous Hindoo deities. If ever man's ingenuity devised 

an unpoetical subject,git was a four.headed, and many-armed 

Veeshnoo or Seeva: and yet in Southey 's hands they are 

fraeeful beings fit for a Grecian shrine. Never was a love* 

Her picture drawn from such a misshapen, ill-proportioned 

9tilloW'paUem outline. Do you recollect the striking of the 

^11, Miss Esther, in the description of Mount Calasay ? I see 

you do by your smile ; will you favor us by repeating it, if 

Only to illustrate my remarks, and to show how cleverly 

Southey could turn fustian into cloth of gold ?" 

The party eagerly seconded the request, and Margaret's 
barmonious intonation became the most powerful advocate 
the Laureate could have found. 

'* For when the Bell bad Bounded, 
The Rose, with all the mysteries it surrounded. 
The Bell, the Table, and Mount Calasay, 
The Holy Hill itself, and all thereon. 
E'en like a morning dream, they ikded, and are gone. 
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Where shall he turn his wing—where seek for flight t 

For all around is light-* 

Primal, essential, sool-penrailing light ! 

Heart cannot think, nor tongue declare. 

Nor eyes of Angel bear 

That Olory nnimai^nably bright t 

The Sun himself had seemed 

A speck of darkness there. 

Amid that Light of Light !'* 

lo the enthusiasm of redtetion, Miss Armadale was at 
first unconscious of the effect she was producing on UoeiA 
Sym. He opened bis mouth to a more uniimited extent thai 
usual — ^rubbed his chin — polished his eye-glass — stared at 
her through it again and again,^aBd, at last, stood uprights 
<* Most extraordinary thing, — unaccountable,— I wish Toifi 
was here/' he repeated several times, looking at Margaret, 
tin he caught her eye ; and then the truth flashed upon her 
— ^he was thinking he had seen her before ! She now recds- 
lected having first read the poem on board the identiei^ 
steamer where* they met ; and, being struck with that par- 
ticular passage, oflen repeated it to her friends. Uncle Sym, 
though oblivious of fiices, had sotne remembrance oflier 
voice and manner : he might discover her : what was to bs 
done ? To be defeated by so paltry an assailant, would be 
disgrace indeed. Her only resource i^as to change the subi> 
ject, and turn her back on him : and she immediately began 
to talk to Cecilia, hoping that her loquaoity would drive idl 
inconvenient conjectures from the elderly critic's mind. 

"Well, I must say," said Cecilia, "I hope you have 
done with all your poetry, and your arguments. I have 
been listening till I am tired, and can make neither head 
nor taO of the whole concern : do, please, let us hal^e some- 
thing more entertaining : some game, or something." 

" By all means," said Margaret, who would have con- 
sented to any proposal, however wild, that would divert ttal 
attention of Uncle Sym. And she soon had the comfort oi¥ 
seeing him so completely bewildered in an attempt at bd^s- 
rim6s, as to render him perfectly harmless for the pr^lent. 
In sports of a similar nature, the evening quickly passed^ 
and it wws time for all but Mr. Barton and the two school- 
girl% who were to sleep at the Grange, to take their depart- 
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Qfe homewards. The whist-players relioqukhed their cards. 
Auot Strapper was crosser than ever : Mr. Crawford had 
been her partner, and had revoked twice : — an accident at- 
tributed by himself to *^ the badness of the candles ;" by 
his lady to the goodness of the hot punch ; and by the in- 
jured fair one herself, to the baneful influence of Miss Ar- 
madale. However, there was no help for it ; the carriages 
^ere at the door ; hand-shaking and good-byes were going 
tile round of the circle, and in due course brought Aunt 
Strapper face to face with Margaret. The scene was strik- 
ing : the old lady looked at her from head to foot, and then 
iimde her a deliberately sarcastic curtsey. Miss Armadale 
colored deeply, looked steadily at her in return, and gave 
Iter a bend that would have become Mary Stewart in the 
presence of Lady Lochleven. And thus ended the Christ- 
maa party at the Grange. 

Margaret could not rest before she had ixAd Nurse Wil- 
ton's story to Miss Martin, and consulted her oa the possi- 
Mlily of finding out Robert Grey. Miss Martin, though in 
her tranquil way she sympathized with Wilton's sorrows, 
(X>uld give no encouragement. She only advised Margaret 
to do nothing without consulting Mr, Cbnroy. " For you 
know, my dear, if Robert had any thing to do with the death 
Df that MacMurdoch, it would be doing him very little serv- 
ice- to hunt him out." 

" Very true," said Miss Armadale, pausing, " I did not 
think of that: iiowever, I feel sure he is innocent, and Wil- 
liam Grey too, though I cannot forgive him for deserting his 
betrothed." 

*^ It is quite a romantic story," said Miss Martin. 

" And so will yours be, dear Martin, soon." 

" What do you mean, my dear?" said Miss Martin, 
drappi^ her handkerchief, and stoopmg to pick it up. 

*^ Mean ! do not look innocent, Martin ! I have been 
iiqi;tching you and your friend this evening, and I feel 
Bopvinced he flatters himself he is going to be Mr. Arma- 
daia." 

mss Martin was silent ; but the glistenmg of her eye 
sfeowed that it was not from indifference. Margaret, touched 
with the expression of her countenanee, knelt befote her, 
and rested her arms on her lap.— •'< Martin, dear, I am Wbxy 
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sorry this has happened ;— I did not foresee this. I did not 
imagine you would be exposed to any such annoyance, or I 
should have thought twice before I brought you here. But 
having caused the mischief, I will remedy it if I can : We 
will give Ferdinand Crawford a fiair trial ; if he wooes you 
for money, he may get over his disappointment as he can ; 
but if he really loves ffou, and you love Aim, and you think 
marrying him would make you happy, it shall not be want 
of money that shall hinder it : — and this I say, dear Martin, 
on my knees, and from my heart ; so you may well beliefe 
me. 

** I do believe you, my dear," said Miss Martin, caieas* 
ing her, which was a very rare thing for her to do, *^ b«t 
your money is safe enough, you may dep^od upon it : no 
one wants me for myself." 

Oh, Miss Martin, Miss Martin ! simple, truth-telling Mk» 
Martin ! did you speak the whole truth thenf Did you from 
your heart believe that you could not be loved for yourself, 
and that Ferdinand was falsehood to the core ? If so, why 
do you, now that Margaret is gone, and you are alone, poo- 
der so long over the fire ; and examine yourself so long at 
the glass ; and read those verses he has copied out for ^ou, 
so earnestly and attentively ; and, having read, fold them in- 
to your pocket-book, to read again some other time ? Say 
what you like. Miss Martin, — we have the highest respect fi^ 
your sincerity, and so has Margaret Armadale, — but she does 
not quite believe you . . . nor do we ! 

It was long before Miss Armadale slept that night : her 
mind was full of thoughts, and as she recalled the events of 
the evening, she did not feel quite satisfied with her oc»iduct. 
She had of late, under the tuition of the Vicar and Mary, 
and Dame Bernard, begun to weigh her own actions and mo- 
tives more strictly than before ; and by comparing them with 
the one true standard, had been proportionably lessened in 
her own estimation : judging of herself in this manner, she 
had feared she had been too hasty in her speech to Mrs. Strap* 
per. " I should have considered," said Margaret, thinking 
aloud, " that she was old, and accustomed to be humonrii and 
to say what she pleased of any body, and that she could n6t 
know liow I should ^eel her paltry tattle. I was too hasty 
... I oflen am . . . and yet to hear him so slandered — it mad- 
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deBed me ! I did not think there was a heing alive who could 
find a word to say against his character — dear, dear papa !" 
And at the mention of that once familiar word, now one of the 
flounds gone by, Margaret's ^yes filled, and leaning her head 
cHtt her handy she sat — ^how long rfte knew not — recalling old 
remembrances, and wringing her heart with hopeless yearn- 
incf for that which could never be. 

The old familiar features*— the cheering smile — ^Uie man- 
ly, athletic form — -the hand, so kind and generous — ^the tongue, 
4K> guileless and so true — ^the partial indulgence that never 
could see her faults — ^the watchful attention that anticipated 
iier every wish— ^the faithful bosom, where, happen what 
would, she would always have fi)und a resting-place, — all 
those many, many cords of love, whereby her heart had been 
linked to her father's, and which death alcme could have 
broken, seemed now to be breaking anew. Tears had passed 
away^, and scenes had changed, and re-ch^nged, since he died 
m her arms ; but now it appeared cmly like yesterday : as if 
that dreadful hour was acting over again, when she first 
pressed her hands to her burning brow, and said '' I am an 
orphan !" Every event, every word of that agonizing period 
rose up in her memory : — yes, and many things before that 
time ; walks with him by the sea-shore ; hours of study to- 
gether over his favorite authors ; prophetic warnings that he 
had given her against the time when she might be left alone 
4IS now, but which in her thoughtlessness she had little heed- 
ed : and, overwhelmed by the anguish of the retrospect, she 
li»id her head on the table, and wept long and bitterly* 

None of her friends, not even Miss Martin, who knew 
her best, fully comprehended the intense power of loving 
that formed a part of Margaret's nature. Her love for her 
father she had hoarded in her bosom as a secret treasure, too 
precious for vulgar eyes ; and because her light spirit soon 
shook off any thing like depression, and would kindle into 
gladness if the sun only shone, many had an idea that her 
affections were as transient as her gloom. Little did they 
know how her heartstrings had twined and clung round the 
onl^being she had to love ; nor, when that being was taken 
away, and an aching void lefl where he had been, how ear- 
nestly she longed for some' one to take the broken idol's 
place, and accept the worship she had poured out on him ! 

6 
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Mercifully for her she met with none : worshippers she found ; 
and admirers she found ;«— gay, fashionable, even intellec- 
tual acquaintance, who welcomed her to their mansions, and 
made her a sharer of their festivities ; but no one whom she 
could love : the yearning within was still unsatisfied, and m 
real loneliness of heart she turned to the Hand that chasten- 
ed her; languidly at first, and in strict concealment; but 
still in sincerity, and as such did not turn in vain. 

Without a guide, without a teacher, surrounded by my- 
riad temptations to frivolity and forgetful ness, it will only 
appear natural that Margaret's reHgious principles should be 
rather undefined ; indeed, she was often bewildered about 
them herself; and, with a reverential love of all that was 
holy and good, was very apt to look upon them as unattaina- 
ble, and content herself with admiring what she feared she 
cou!d never follow. But never was a heart more willing ta 
be taught ; more generous, more noble in every sentiment 
and feelin^3 ; therefore it was that the Vicar's exhortations 
and Mary's example had such instantaneous effect ; and that 
when she had discovered her new path of duty, she set her- 
self so eagerly to walk in it. And as no smcere endeavor 
ever yet went without encouragelnent, she already reaped 
an earnest of hers in the still small voice of comfort that 
stole into her ears in this solitary hour of bitterness and re- 
gret. It reminded her of the Vicar's words : of the mansions 
he had described as prepared for God's beloved ; of the 
world of eternal rest and peace where tears are never known : 
and, as.she thought of these things, Margaret's mind grew 
calmer, and she closed her Christmas as is too seldom done, 
as she had never done so heartily before. 

O Religion . . . star of the soul ! it is in darkness that 
thou shinest best ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The heralds of her conrt are beggary. 
And Want her chamberlain. 

MlLVAN. 

The late winter sun had not yet risen, nor had even be- 
gun to think about it, when Mary Leyden rose ; and by the 
time his beams were playing on the frosted windows, she had 
already done a good two hours' work ; nor did a single hour 
of that morning go by in which her active fingers had not 
left some trace of industrious ingenuity. For be it remem- 
bered, this was the day of their " children's party," the 
Vicar's own particular party ; and as visitors, young or old, 
must be housed, amused, and fed, and Mary had but two 
maids, and an Irish charwoman, she was obliged to be half a 
dozen herself; not only ordering, and superintending, but 
actually sharing the labor : with a neat apron before her, and 
her pretty arms protected by a tidy pair of holland sleeves. 
Mr. Leyden, scholar and divine as he was, and in many re- 
spects above the imperfections of his fellow-men, in one little 
blindness descended to their level : he had not the remotest 
idea of the trouble he gave. Never having been a sharer in 
the perplexities of housekeeping, and finding every thing he 
wanted always ready to his hand, he had a sort of vague, 
gentlemanly notion, that ** things " were bought and dressed, 
and he gave the money, and provided the coals, and then con- 
cluded all the rest came as a matter of course. So, in the 
affair of his party, he invited without scruple as to numbers, 
every presentable child he could find ; especially those to 
whom it would be the greatest treat; and enjoined his 
daughter to give them as much room as possible, and plenty 
of light, and no end of sweet things ; and as Mary always 
smiled, and i^d, " To be sure, papa," it never entered his 
uninitiated mind — how should it ? — that she must work so 
hard to accomplish it. Mary would not have let him find it 
out for the world : it was quite enough for her that he wished 
it; and so long as he ki^ed pleased in the evening, and 
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every body was comfortable, she was pleased and comforta- 
ble too. To spend and be spent in her father's service, was, 
in her eyes, her highest honor : dearly as Margaret Arma- 
dale loved her parent, Mary's love equalled hers, and was 
sanctified and stablished by love to that Grod to whom he had 
led her, and in whom they loved each other. 

With this inducement, difficulties vanished ; and by the 
time her early visitor arrived, a great deal of her culinary 
business was done. Margaret came, attended by Antoine, 
carrying her parcel of necessaries for the evening's adorn- 
ment ; and was much amused at the busy appearance of her 
friend, who was preparing a '* trifle '^ for the centre of the 
supper^able. " (>)(ne.in, Esther," said Miss Leyden, laugh- 
ing — ^she had the softest, sweetest laugh in the world — " I 
told you I should be full of business, and you are the only 
person I shall admit behind scenes." 

*< But have you no one to help you ?" asked Margaret. 

" Yes, here are the two maids, who do all they can, and 
we have Irish Katy in the kitchen, to help wash up, and 
now we have you ; so we shall do very well." 

" Me ! I am nobody : I wish — " Miss Armadale paused 
abruptly, and looked at Antoine, whose eyes were sparkling 
with eagerness, *< Antoine, you are used to this sort of thing, 
I know." 

" Oh yes, mademoiselle !" 

" He is indeed, Mary : he always used to be the major- 
domo at oor f^tes : he shall stay and help : give me a piece 
of paper : there, that will do; and there's a pencil : now 
then" — and long before Miss Leyden could make out what 
she meant, or understand any thing but that Margaret was 
flying about the room for paper and a pencil, and pushing 
every thing out of the way to make room to write, and al- 
together behaving in a most extraordinary manner, a note 
was written to give Miss Martin her cue, and some directions 
for Antoine's own edification, slipped into his hand, and he 
had made his bow, and was gone. 

<< There! ''said Miss Armadale, sitting coolly down to 
take breath. 

" There, indeed !" said Mary, in bewilderment, " are you 
crazy to-day, Esther, that you mean to make your magnifi- 
cent footman to rough it in our tiny establishment ? and what 
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will Miss Armadale say ? Does she allow you to lend her 
domestics whenever you like ?" 

" Oh !" said Margaret, slightly embarrassed, " it will be 
all right, I have carteblanche in all ^that concerns the Vicar- 
age." 

<*I am sure the Vicarage ought to be highly gratified, 
and I am much obliged to her," said Mary, returning to her 
trifle, "SLud a man's help will be invsduable: I only hope he 
is not difficult to please, for it is not every fix>tman that would 
condescend to enter our little kitchen." 

^* Antoine condescend ! you little know him : give him 
something to do in a f(^e, and he is at the summit of hap- 
piness. I am convinced if we could hear him now, he is 
humming a waltz, and practising his steps. But now, dear 
Mary, how can I help you ?" 

" With your advice, Esther : look at that list. Papa has 
just added so many more names, I am afraid we shall be 
crowded. There, diat's done. Now we will go and consult 
about it." 

** They did consult, and the result of their consultation 
was, that the Vicar had asked more little people than could 
conveniently be accommodated with playing-room, either in 
the parlor or the study : yet to disappoint any one would be 
high treason ' against Christmas. " But are these all your 
rooms, Mary ? The house looks much larger outside. 
What are those two windows at the back ?" " That is a 
lumber and store-room," said Mary, "Papa's predecessor 
built it, nobody knows why ; and as we had no use for it, we 
keep the poor people's stores (9f rice and meal there, and our 
own wood, and all sorts of things." 

" Let us go and reconnoitre," said Margaret, who was as 
full of eagerness as a child with a new toy : and they went 
accordingly, and found it was a famous room for their pur- 
pose could it be got clear and ready in time. If? the ladies 
looked at each other : Mary half sighed ; Margaret smiled. 
" Let us only try !" cried the latter : " call in some laborers, 
bricklayers, or blacksmiths, any body that has hands and legs, 
and get these boxes, and sacks, and faggots stowed away in 
the stable and cellar, or put any where, just for one day, can- 
not you ?" 

" I do not know about that," said Mary, soberly, *' it will 
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not do to hinder any of the men in their work, you know: 
besides, we must ask papa first whether he approves of the 
proceeding." And as the Vicar was out on his rounds, 
nothing could be decided, ao they returned to their other oc- 
cupations, and Margaret assisted, ur thought she did, with 
great good will ; and if she did not accomplish much, she 
laugh^ and sang without ceasing, which lightened Mary's la- 
bors amazingly. Then came an early dinner, and the Vicar's 
full consent to the room being used, though he demurred to the 
proposed irruption of bricklayers and blacksmiths, which, he 
hinted, just at Christmas time might be an unsafe proceeding. 
*^ If Monsieur, and Katy, and the maids find they can manage 
it," said he, ^ well and good ; if not, we will do without, 
csily don't you tire yourself, Mary." 

" Oh dear no, papa," said Mary, and the Vicar went his 
way. 

" Now then, Esther, we have no time to lose : every 
thing else is ready : we have .all now prepared, if we can but 
arrange the room." 

'' LfOok, who are coming !" said Miss Armadale, pointing 
to the window ; and as she spoke, in walked Alfred and Nel- 
son. "Papa is not at home, gentlemen, " said Mary, der 
murely. 

" No, we know that," said Nelson, " for we met him, and 
he told us we might come and help you. Command us : shall 
I put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes, like Puck, or 
fetch you the Sultan's front tooth, like Sir Huon ?" 

" We will find your valor employment without either," 
said Mary, and calling Antoine and Katy to the council, she 
led the way to the lumber-room — by general consent, called 
the "saloon." 

" Now, good friends all, the company are coming at seven ; 
you see what o'clock it is now : can we get this place cleared, 
and cleaned, and decorated in time ? Put it to the vote." 

" I say we can," said Miss Armadale, who never believed 
in impossibilities. Alfred lifted his eyebrows, Nelson whis- 
tled, Katy muttered, Antoine remained passive. " Come, 
Antoine," said Margaret, turning round, " do you think it can 
be done ?" 

" If I think it, mademoiselle ? without doubt, if you de- 
sire It." 
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" Faix, thin, it's yourself as will do it," said Katy, who 
had imbibed a burning hatred of the Frenchman the momeot 
:she saw him. 

"Halloa, Katy, are you there?" said Nelson, looking 
«ver his shoulder, " I should hardly have known you, you 
leok so good-kuraored." 

" Not much o' that, then," growled Katy, " who's to bo 
^ood-humored in this blessed cold room : and how wiH it be 
«laned by the evening, and us with our hands as full as pud- 
ding-bags ?" 

"f think it may be done," said Alfred, looking round 
the room with an air of superior wisdom, "but only on 
one condition." 

" What is that ?" asked every body, 
" Why, that we begin directly." 
"Spoke like an oracle!" eried Margaret, "and I will 
show you the way — " and seizing a small bag, she draped 
it out of Its corner, and carried it off in triumph. The 
example was contagious: Nelson and Alfred immediately 
commenced operations with extraordinary energy, pulling 
out barrels, and dragging out sacks, and tumbling piles of 
wood down upon their heads, and breaking one Uiing, and 
upsetting another, and ingeniously adding to their pwn dif- 
ficulties by every means they could devise, so that Antoine 
had enough to do to rectify their misdoings. Antoine ap- 
peared ubiquitous, poly-armed, and triple-backed : there was 
nothing so heavy but he could move it; nothing so large 
but he found a place to hide it ; nothing so ungainly but he 
could in some way ornament it ; and as whatever he did, 
Katy disapproved of, and tried, if possible, to alter, he was 
altogether folly employed. The lumber being cleared away, 
and deposited in various corners of the kitchen, and stable, 
and cellars ; aiad the fire being lighted, and with much diffi- 
culty prevailed upon to burn, and to leave off puffing thick 
clouds of smoke, the workers agreed the walls must be deco- 
rated with evergreens; and Nelson, armed with a handful 
of pence, sallied out to commission all the boys he could find 
to bring boughs of holly, and mistletoe, and laurel ; while 
Katy and Aptoine cleaned the floor of the room, each in his 
or her peculiar fashion. 

" Well, then, it's time some good Christian would tache 
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these hopping Frenchmen to sweep," growled Katy, seeing 
her coadjutor skim over the boards like a besomed butterfly ; 
" we've taught 'em to lick the dust, and now we must tache 
*em to clane it !" 

" The fair Irish ladies^ ma'araselle/' said Antoine, po^ 
litely, <^ ov^ht to be the best cleaners in the world, without 
doubt." 

" And why, if you plase-?" 

*' Because," with a bow, *^ their eountry is always dirty 
enough to keep them employed." 

^* Dirty ! is it my country, you fiddling spalpeen ? faix, 
then, they splashed you tidily from head to heel, did the 
gallant Inniskillens, at Watherloo, Mr. Mounseer i Perhaps 
you'd like Masther Alfred to be after telling you that little 
story, just out of hand, while I go on with my claning : and 
its hard work I shall have too, to rub oifthe reflection of your 
ugly face." 

" Heyday ! what was that about Inniskillen, Katy ?" 
cried Nelson, who just then returned^ laden with boughs like 
a chimney-sweeper, and beginning to skig, '< He gave the 
frogs and toads a twist, and banished them for iver !" 

'*Och then, I wish St. Pathrick was here now," said 
Katy, gbmcing at Antoine, who shrugged his shoulders with 
m vincible good humor, " here's one of the frogs escaped, and 
he's croaking &t ould Ireland." 

"Come, come Katy," interrupted Miss Ley den, I must 
not have you quarrel with M. Antokie : I do not know what 
we should do without him, and we shall require all his skill 
Ibr the adornment of the room, so he must not be tormented.'^ 

Antoine bowed when the young >ady spoke^ and leaving 
the field to Katy, proceeded to examine the rapidly increasing 
pile of evergreens, and to commence the operation of fastening 
the boughs. Watching his opportunity, he contrived to say 
to his mistress, " Mais, Mademoiselle, si on avait des petits. 
bougies !" Margaret quickly took the hint, and a few 
expressive signs having passed between them, the work went 
on with great spirit. Never were a merrier party of laborers : 
even Katy waxed benignant. Alfred's ingenuity in making 
mistakes, and Antoine's patience in following him to undo all 
he had done, were perfectly marvellous ; Nelson was now 
flying up and down step-ladders, hammerings twisting and 
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singing : now throwing down all his implements to stand ever 
Mary Leyden, and help her tie the ivy in festoons : an oper- 
ation in which his assistance rather hindered than otherwise : 
and thus the afternoon went on, and it grew dark, bat they 
were no more to be baffled by darkness than by lumber, and 
with the help of candles and lanterns^ the decorating was 
finished. *< Now then,'* was the general remark, " how is 
it to be lighted properly ?" 

" If you will permit, mademouelle,^^ said Antoine to Miss 
Leyden, " j'arrangerai tout cela moi." 

"But how will you do it, Antoine?'' asked Mary, much 
surprised. 

<* Pardonnez, mademoiselle, there be secrets in every 
m6tier/* 

•" Very true," said Nelson, " especially among the illumu 
natty Mary, so give him by all means carteblanche, while we 
run home to dinner." 

Now Miss Armadale had brought with her from town a 
large provision of wax tapers of different si^es and colors, with 
the intention of lighting up a Christmas Tree, if the parties 
appeared worthy of it, and it had occurred both to herself and 
her faithful 6cuyer, that they could not be better bestowed than 
on the present occasion. As soon, therefore, as the Qpast was 
clear, Antoine ran at full speed to the Grange, to procure 
the necessary parcel ; by combined bribery and eloquence, 
induced the servants to further his views, by lending him 
every thing approximating to a candlestick that they had at 
their disposal, and the assistance of one of the men ' in con- 
veying them : then locking himself into the now deserted 
apartment, he fell to Work as if he had just begun. 

Mary and Margaret retired to dress, and to plan the best 
arrangement for receiving the little visitors. The tea was 
set out in the parlor, and Nurse Wilton was coming with 
her young people to assist in the management of the table ; 
Margaret volunteered to be her lieutenant ; and every thing 
being agreed upon, and it being six o'clock, the young la- 
dies went to look for the Vicar, and e^ow him their prepara- 
tions. He was dressed with extra care ; his best buckles, 
and his best snuff-box, and his best coat, and a neckcloth 
like snow ; and looked the very essence of happy benevo- 
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lence, as he went round the rooms, praising every thing and 
every body. 

But above all when he opened the door of the " Saloon,*' 
did he applaud and wonder : Antoine was just putting the 
finishing stroke to his work, by lighting up the tapers and 
lamps, which with great taste and ingeni^ty he bad arranged . 
about the room ; an impromptu illumination such as none 
but a Frenchman could have contrived. The effect of the 
variegated tapers tied with gay ribbons and sparkling among 
the boughs and festoons, was prettier than even Margaret 
had anticipated, and the Vicar's surprise delighted her. To 
all their questions on the subject, however, she referred 
them to Antoine ;•— knowing his peculiar talent in baf&ing 
curiosity; and repaired to the tea-room, to be ready for 
action. 

She had not long to wait ; Antoine was carrying away 
the last fragments of litter, and the Vicar's cross examina- 
tion had just driven him into the horns of a wicked dilem* 
ma, when greatly to his relief, came the first ring of the 
bell. In less time than it takes to relate, he had pulled on 
his coat, and obeyed the summons, with an air as cool and 
composed as if-he had done nothing all day long but wait 
for it. 

The first arrivals were the little Crawfords, under the 
care of Nurse Wilton, who was at once installed in an arm- 
chair before the tea-tray | and soon the bell began to vibrate 
unceasingly, and troops of little boys and girls with smooth 
hair and shining faces, came tripping in, brimful of delight. 
Margaret's eye ran over each as they entered, and was 
quickly aware that none were of the richer class ; they 
were well-behaved, and their voices and manner showed them 
to be of superior education to the children in the school ; but 
there were darns in some of the muslin frocks, and some 
of the jackets shone suspiciously ; and Margaret^ who had 
expected a party of picturesque juveniles like Rory and his 
sisters, felt a little disappointed, and during an interval of 
tranquillity, hinted as much to nurse Wilton. 

" Ah, Miss Esther !" said Wilton, smiling, " it's not his 
Reverence's way to invite the rich, and if you were here in 
the summer-time, you'd see still poorer ones than any here. 
He has the school-feast then, when they can enjoy them- 
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selves in the open air, and the poor children look forward to 
it all the year round. These here to-night| come, some of 
'em a good way-^Durnton is a long mile off, and some live 
beyond it, hut it's their greatest pleasure all winter, and they 
help one another, and manage somehow. A good many too 
are what you call ♦comfortable — ^the farmers' children, and 
some of the trades-people— ^but the rest are bettermost sort of 
iblks that have difficulty in keeping their heads above water : 
and it's the Vicar's joy to help 'em do it. Look now — ^those 
children are Mr. Norris's, the attorney: he's in dreadful 
health, and can hardly do any thing, and his poor wife is a 
very slave at home, and those four are his youngest : he has ^ 
a sweet girl out as a governess, and a boy at sea : and those 
six in black, poor dears I I pity them the most, their father 
was a painter, and made statues, or something of that kind i 
wonderfully clever, I believe : but he didn't make money, 
and died of a broken heart ; and his widow, who they say 
used to live in a grand house before she married, and have 
every comfort and luxury money could give her, is obliged 
aow to teach music and drawing, and has hard work to make 
both ends meet. I am so glad to see the poor children here : 
it's but very few treats they get now-^But here they come,'' 
and Wilton had no more time for talking ; though a chat 
with * Miss Esther' had now become one of her favorite re- 
creations. 

Margaret stood and watched the six fatherless children, 
till her eyes overflowed with pity and interest. There was 
a fine, dark-eyed boy of thirteen, with intellect stamped on 
every feature ; and a pretty girl of eleven, thin and delicate, 
with a hectic flush and hacking cough, and four little ones, 
whose eyes turned on the elder two every minute to know if 
they were saying and doing what they ought : with fair skiiw 
and slender limbs : their dresses extremely homely, and the 
traces of poverty and privation on their young pinched cheeks^ 
"Poor little things P' thought Miss Armadale, and she long- 
ed to take tbe younger children in her artns, and whisper 
that she would befriend and guard them ; but restrained by 
her disguise, the only vent her feelings could find was in at- 
tending to their wants: pressing them to take more cake 
and bread and butter : placing their chairs near the fire, out 
of the draught of the door, and so on, till Grace Delville, the 
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eldest girl, looked up in her face, and said, " How kind you 
are to us ; is not she, Frank ?" 

Frank looked up too, and gazed upon Margaret so ear^ 
nestly as to make her smile, and address herself to himy 
little kpowing how every pulse in his young artist-frame 
throbbed at the sight of her beauty ; fol* he, too, poor boy I 
fo his mother's secret terror, had his heart fixed on the bum^ 
ing path of genius, and was panting to tread in the very step$ 
that had led his father to the grave. 

When Margaret's labors were ended, and she joined the 
party in the saloon, she found the sporfs had begun in real 
earnest. Nelson was in his element, leading on the children 
to all sorts of romps, and playing as many parts in the scene 
IU9 the untiring Antoine was performing all over the house.^ 
fiomehow or another, he always contrived to get near Mary^ 
who, in her quiet, gentle way, was moving about the roomy 
encouraging the pastimes, and watching over the little onesy 
and between them all went on blithely, and they had a gl<!v 
rious game at hunt the slipper, though the Vicar could not 
be prevailed upon to join ; at which the children murmured 
very mtich, and wished he would leave off having the 
rheumatism, and wondered what in the world he meant by 
saying he was afraid of Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia 
Skeggs. 

Yet, amidst the chorus of young merry voices, whose 
frolics she had helped to facilitate. Miss Armadale's heart 
felt sad. She could not forget what Wilton had told her, that 
the greater number of the throng belonged to parents " who 
could hardly keep their heads above water." She could not 
look at the little Norrises without remembering their sick 
father and burdened mother ; or the young DeWilles' grace-r 
ful group, and not think of the poor artist's untimely end. 
And there were many more besides. Mary had pointed 
them out, each connected by some sad link with sorrow and 
difficulty, and the tears trembled in her eyes as she thought 
of these things,*fend of how much more trouble there was in 
the world than she had ever been accustomed to believe. 
Grace Delville, who had left off playing, saw the pensive 
expression of her countenance, as she stood leanfng against 
the wall, and came up to ask if she was well. 

"Quite well, my love, I thank you^" said Margaret f 
"but why are you not playing ?" 
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" Because it makes me cough if I laugh too much," said 
Grace, " and if I begin in the evening, I cough all night, and 
keep poor mamma a Wake/' 

'* Ai\d why have you not a doctor for your cough V^ 

'^ I have had one, ma'am ; but we cannot afibrd it.'' 

" Poor child," said Miss Armadale, laying her hand oil 
her shoulder, ** and does it make you feel ill ?" 

^' Oh, yes, very ill sometimes ; but mamma doesn't know 
it. She made me sleep with her, for fear my coughing 
should disturb the children, and she does all she can for me *, 
but she is obliged to go out all weathers^ and coughs very 
often worse than I do.' 

" And what do you do when she is out ?^' 

" Oh, Frank and I teach the little ones, and we help 
each other, and he walks out with them, and I mend our 
clothes as well as I can — We have plenty to do," said Grace* 

" And is there any thing you wish for particularly — sup- 
posing I Was a fairy," said Margaret^ smiling, but looking 
earnestly at the child, who blushed as she answered, *^ Ves, 
there is — but it can't be." 

" Never mind, let me know." 

" It is that Frank should go to school in London." 

" Why, my dear." 

" Because he wishes it so : Mr. Alfred Crawford has 
been very good to him, and taught him Latin and Greek all 
through the summer : and is always telling him, the way to 
get on is to learn — but he cannot go oil teaching him always, 
you know ; and Frank says there are great schools in Lon- 
don that cost very little, and if he got there he would work 
so hard to get on : and when he was very clever indeed, he 
would do something great, and make his fortune and keep 
us all, that mamma should not go out teaching any more, 
and oh ! how glad I should be ! I should not mind dying then, 
as 1 sometimes think I shall soon." 

Miss Armadale's eyes filled again. 

" How kind you look," said Grace, taking her hand in 
hers, " and how beautiful you are: Frank thinks you are 
more beautiful than any thing he ever saw, and he does so 
love beauty : he is always thinking about it, and trying to 
draw lovely faces, or to make heads in clay, like poor 
papa's statues: and is going to try and draw your face to- 
morrow.'^ 
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" I am very much flattered," said Margaret, smiling) 
and in her heart no ways displeased by the compliment : 
*^ but I am very glad he makes clay figures, because I want 
one immediately^ do you think he will make me one ?" 

" Oh ! that I am sure he will, if you wish it." 

" Then I do wish it — wait a moment :" Margaret turned 
aside for a few minutes, then put a little packet in Grace's 
hand. " Artists are often paid beforehand, you know — do 
not open that till you get home : it ie a secret, at present, be* 
tween you and me." 

The child looked up in her face : young as she was, she 
had seen enough of life to feel sure this was only done in 
kindness, and taking Margaret's hand, she kissed it again 
end again : and would have burst into tears had not Miss 
Armadale diverted her attention by drawing her into a group, 
just collecting near them. They were talking about the 
Vicar, and the children were anxious for an explanation 
about Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, whose for- 
midable name, like Macbeth 's Amen, still stuck in their 
throats. 

" How silly !" exclaimed Cecilia, always the first to talk, 
" it is all in the Vicar of Wakefield— a book you can't un- 
derstand, children, so don't ask troublesome questions. I've 
read it — ^it is good fun in parts, only I don't like one of the 
chapters being a sermon — we don't want sermons in story 
books, and I always skip it. But there is one thing, Alfred, 
I must say, I can't bear Mr. Burchell." 

" Why ?" asked Alfred, with a smile at the Vicar. 

'' Oh ! because he is so rude, and say 3 fudge so ofien : and 
all the time he is a fudge himself. 1 don't think he had any 
business to go making-believe in people's houses, and pre- 
tending he was this, that, and the other. I should never 
have married him, if I had been Sophia, for fear of his trick- 
ing me." 

There was a general laugh among the elders at this 
profound rema^^, but the Vicar quietly observed, he was 
very much inclined to agree with Cecilia, that the deception 
was unjustifiable. His eye turned accidentally on Miss 
Armadale as he spoke, who trembled from head to foot, and 
bent her head over Grace to hide Her agitation. 

" Are you not severe, Mr. Leyden ?" asked Alfred. 
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« I dare say I am, but I persist in it. Such methods of 
testing oharacter are unfair. There is a degree of dis- 
honesty, whatever may be the motive, in entering a family 
circle under an assumed mask ^f poverty : learning all their 
circumstances, and veiling your own. As Cecilia says, I 
should never feel sure that a person who had deceived me 
once, might not deceive me again." 

" Esther, dear, are you faint ?'* interrupted Mary. All 
eyes turned on Miss Armadale ; she was deadly pale, and 
her head drooped on her bosom as if some weight was press^ 
ing it down. 

" The xoctn is too hot for her,— -bring a glass of water !'* 
cried the Vicar, " come, my love, lean on mp, I will take 
you into the air fbr a minute." 

He would have drawn her arm in his, hut she shrunk 
from his touch, and retl'eated to a chair. Mary Leydea 
supported her head, and Alfred, who had flown for water, 
now appeared with it, and held it to her lips, and spilt some 
on her dress, which perhaps did her more good than any 
thing. By a powerful effort she recovered herself: the 
faintness passed away ; and, in answer to the many eager 
inquiries, she replied she was quite well — as well as pos- 
sible, and reEuJy for any game they could propose. The 
Vicar demurred, and recommended her sitting quietly by 
him, at least for the present, but this she was resolute in 
declining ; and Nelson, to restore the damped spirits of the 
company, suggested blindman's buff. To it they went con 
amore, and the fun became general, especially when Alfred 
was blinded. He did look so odd, they said, and groped 
about so funnily ; and then,* if he caught any body, he 
could not guess them : till at last his good genius prompted 
him, and, in the act of helping some little ones to escape, he 
arrested Miss Armadale. There was silence : he held her 
by the hand — lightly passed his own down her dress ; then 
put the hand to his lips, as Ronald the minstrel might have 
done. " I must be blind of soul, as well as of body, if I did 
not. know Miss Esther." 

" I wish you were, then," said Margaret, laughing, as 
she stooped her lofly head, to be blinded by Mary Leyden ; 
" I do not consider myself fairly caught." The delighted 
shouts of her U||le friends, however, showed they were of a 
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dilTerent opinion : and she had just commenced her darkling 
course, when the sound of wheels was heard, and the dpor- 
bell rung violently. 

The noise of the children, and the thick folds of the hand* 
kerchief round her head, prevented Miss Armadale from 
noticing this, and the game went on with increasing vivacity; 
secretly stimulated by Antoine, now lingering in tfie room 
under the plausible pretence of making up the fire : but the 
Yicar, to whom the summons was at all hours familiar, went 
quietly out of the room. He arrived just in time to inter- 
rupt a fierce argument Katy was holding with a straiige 
gentleman, buttoned up in a great coat ; wherein she had 
the evident advantage of being in possession of the door* 
" I tell ye there's no such person here," cried that most ami- 
able of her sex, " and sure it's myself that ought to know 
that's inside the house, better than you, ould gintleman, that^s 
out!" 

" Katy ! Katy !'* cried the Vicar. Katy looked round, 
somewhat confused. 

<< Plaze your Rivirince then, here's a gintleman as wants 
a Miss Martin ; and sorra a Martin have we in the house, 
barrin' the blacking. bottle, and that's got a l)ay before it T' 

" Ask the gentleman in," said the Vicar, quietly s and 
seeing his handmaid little inclined to obey, he stepped him- 
self to the door, and requested the stranger to enter. The 
latter, with a bow, apologized for the intrusion ; but he had 
been informed at Mr. Crawford's, at the Grange, that Miss 
Martin was at the Vicarage, and he wished to speak to her 
on business. 

" Miss Martin !" repeated Mr. Leyden, " there must be 

some mistake ; unless is the ladv one of the visitors at 

the Grange ?" 

" Yes," replied the stranger, " she is staying there with 
Miss Armadale." 

" With Miss Armadale I oh then it is all right, sir," said 
the Vicar, smiling, " the young lady is here ; only, singu- 
larly enough, I never knew till now what her surname was. 
She is at present, as you may hear, engaged with a young 
party at blind-man's buff: will you walk in and see them, 
sir ; or would you prefer a quieter room ?" 

The stranger looked considerably puzzled at several parts 
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of this speech ; but perceiving that the house was in that 
chaotic condition peculiar to the giving of parties, consented 
to be released from his great coat, and to follow Mr. Leyden 
into the saloon. 

There, in the mid^it of a crowd of children, in a plain 
muslin dress, her dark curls flying somewhat disorderly 
about her shoulders, her eyes covered with a handkerchief, 
herself pulled by one little hand, pinched by another, laugh- 
ing with every body, — was the elegant, fastidious, reeherch^e 
Miss Armadale, for whom so many gay circles were longing, 
and who had held herself as so much too good for them alb 
The stranger stopped as if petrified. " Come more this way, 
sir," said his host, " and then you will not be incommoded 
by this troop of madcaps ;" but the words were hardly out of 
his lips, when the crowd, pursued by the * blind man,' came 
rushing hotly round ihem. The Vicar adroitly slipped away, 
but his strange visitor was less sucessful ; and to the great 
amusement of the children, was made prisoner by Margaret. 
** Who in the world have I got here ?" said Miss Armadale, 
" who can it be ? it is not Mr. Leyden : it is neither of the 
Mr. Crawfords, unless Mr. Nelson has dressed up to deceive 
me, which is not fair." Shouts and clapping of hands inter- 
rupted her, during which the stranger, in a low, indignant 
voice, uttered the word, " Margaret .'" 

Miss Armadale started, and tore off her bandage, " Mr. 
Conroy ! who would have guessed ? . . . stop ! don't speak 
a word ! come with me to another room : now don't speak, 
please — ^go on playing, children, never mind me — Mary 
dear, there is nothing the matter, and we do not want any 
thing or any body :" and talking all the time, to prevent his 
uttering a word, she got her unexpected visitor safely out of 
the saloon, to a little room devoted to the cloaks and shawls ; 
where, having provided herself with a candle, she closed the 
door, and then burst out laughing. Mr. Conroy neither 
laughed nor smiled. " What may be the meaning of all this, 
Margaret ? I went to the Grange directly I arrived, and 
was told you were gone to dine with Mr. and Mrs. Crawford 
at Sir John Marples', upon which I inquired for Miss Mar- 
tin, and after some demurring among the servants, heard she 
was at the Vicarage : and now I see nothing of her, and find 
you here, romping with a parcel of children. I shall be 
glad to have all this explained." 
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" You shall have it explained," said Margaret, " it is soon 
done. I am here in disguise." 

" Disguise !" repeated he, starting. 

"Yes: but an innocent one: Miss Martin passes every 
where as Miss Armadale, and I am penniless Esther, her 
companion." 

Mr. Conroy looked aghast. " And you mean to say 
nobody knows who you are ?" 

"Nobody." 

" And you have actually condescended to the meanness 
of such a vulgar trick !" 

" Meanness !" repeated Margaret, coloring. 

" Yes, mean vulgarity : it is nothing better. I am quite 
shocked at such an imprudent and unladylike proceeding ; 
and if you suppose I will countenance or assist in it, you 
are mistaken. I shall lose no time in explaining how mat- 
ters stand, and that you have ventured on so ridiculous a 
step without consulting any of your friends. Be assured, 
too, since you count my advice not worth asking, I shall not 
trouble myself to give you any more !" 

So saying, Mr. Conroy flung himself into a chair, crush- 
ing a heap of youthful robes thereby, and looked angrily at 
the fire, as if the innocent grate had had any thing to do with 
it. Silence ensued for some minutes, during which he sat 
fuming with his hands thrust to the bottom of his pockets, 
and Miss Armadale stood opposite, struggling between re- 
sentment at his language, and regard for his authority. 

His many friendly services, and long-tried attachment to 
her father and herself, gave him every claim to her respect : 
old associations, moreover, had invested him with a degree 
of sacred dignity in her eyes : she loved his person, and re- 
lied on his judgment ; but irritable and hasty as he was, he 
had never treated her so harshly before, and her proud heart 
swelled rebelliously. He soon began to mutter again, " Un- 
ladylike — utterly unjustifiable — may lead to the most un- 
pleasant consequences — besides involving a train of depep- 
tions, quite sufficient to make you despised «and distrusted 
by every one ! I only say, I will have nothing to do with 
it — so mind that !" 

*' Very well, sir," said Margaret, turning proudly away : 
but the moment she had done so, her heart smote her. He 
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started to his feet. " Oh ! that is the way you mean to treat 
me ! you are disposed to act on your own judgment ! so be 
it, then— do so !" I came down at great inconvenience to 
gratify your wishes : you choose to be independent of my 
control : you shall be. I have the honor to wish you a good 
evening." 

"Stay — ^stopr— Mr. Conroy! what do. you mean? when 
have I ever said such a thing, or so much as thought it ?" 
interposed Margaret. 

" You say as much by your behavior !" said he, sternly. 

" I do not : indeed 1 do not — ^see if I do : I only felt angry 
for one moment, and that was because I was angry with my- 
self: and for that I most sincerely beg your pardon. Sit 
down again, and listen to me, dear Mr. Conroy, will you V* 

Mr. Conroy sat down, but with a severity of manner, 
which cut Margaret to the heart. Instead of speaking, she • 
turned her head aside, and leant upon the chimney-piece. 

" Well, Margaret,'* said he, sharply, after the silence 
had lasted some time, " you wanted me to listen to you : 
when do you mean to speak ? But I see you are annoyed 
that I am oOTended : I am offended, very much offended, and 
with reason." 

" But is there no pardon for the offence ?" said Miss 
Armadale, kneeling down by by him, and looking up in his 
face. ** I am very, very sorry to have offended you, and will 
do anything you wish. Can I say more ?" 

" Saying is one thing, Margaret, and doing is another," 
said Mr. Conroy, slightly mollified. 

" But with me they mean the same, you know they do," 
pleaded Miss Armadale. " I say, from my heart, I will fol- 
low your wishes. I will do any thing — say any thing — ^go 
any where, if you will only forgive pie, and look at me as you 
always do." 

" You will ?" said Mr. Conroy, blowing his nose with a 
shrillness peculiar to that organ, " then go into that room 
again, and tell them who you are, directly." 

" You really wish it ?" said Margaret, huskily, 

" Yes — now let us see." 

Miss Armadale slowly rose, and turned towards the door : 
she had given her promise, and she must fulfil it : but a bitter 
feeling of disappointment at this sudden failure of her plans. 
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end of shame at such a public avowal in the face of the Vi- 
car's recent censure, made her heart sicken, and her eyes 
fill with tears. Nevertheless, she was so self-condemned at 
that moment for having spokett haughtily to her father's old 
friend, that at his bidding she would have humbled herself 
even to the dust ; and without a word of remonstrance she 
wa? leaving the room, when he called her back. *' Stay one 
moment, Margaret : come here." She turned round to him, 
and when he saw the tears in her eyes, his own filled too. 
" There, never mind, my child," he said, in the kindest man- 
ner, " I only wanted to try you. Don't cry, my love, don't — 
there's nothing in the world I would not do for you ; only you 
know I had cause to be annoyed, now hadn't I ?" 

" You had, indeed, sir : I freely acknowledge it ; but I , 
had not the remotest intention of offending you : you should 
know that, dear Mr. Conroy." 

" Well, well, forget and forgive," said the old gentleman, 
" it is all right now ; at least I hope so. And now let me 
hear what put this wild scheme into your head, or what 
induced Miss Martin, who is old enough, in all conscience^ 
to know better, to give her countenance lo it ?" 

"Do not blame poor Martin," said Margaret, smiling, 
" she only yielded to my urgent request, becaus<$ she could 
not help it." 

" And, frankly, now, what was your reason," asked Mr. 
Conroy, leaning against the chimney-piece with his back to 
the fire, " no foolish, romantic attachment, I hope ?" 

Margaret's face and neck crimsoned ; but she answered 
immeiHately, 

" None : I knew no one here. Frankly, my motive was 
this : I was weary of my heiress-ship : 1 was weary of my 
assiduous acquaintance.: burdened with professions of friend- 
ship, I wished to test their sincerity, and for once, try how 
I should be valued without the appendage of a fortune. I 
had always heard of this neighborhood as my father's favor- 
ite ; and having a floating scheme of coming to live here, I 
wished to form some idea of the people I should associate 
with. This was my object, and it has been attained." 

" And what have you learned by it ?" 

" Much, -I hope — ^I trust," said Miss Armadale, with 
deep earnestness of manner, << it is not long that I have been 
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here, but it seems months in the change wrought within me.- 
I have learnt that my .calling is one of deep responsibility ; 
that duties countless as the sand, both to God and man, are 
demanding my serious care ; ibat instead of employing His 
gifts in His service, I have been wasting them in idleness 
and vanity ; that my sin is great— my work heavy ; and 
that if this warning be neglected, it will be at my everlast- 
ing ^ril ! In this house, where religion is counted the first 
thing of life, and where it sheds perpetual peace, I vowed, if 
strength and grace were given me, that I would be indolent 
and useless no longer. Providence led me here, I firmly 
believe, that I might be thus awakened ; and I cannot, will 
not think that it can be my duty now to turn away from the 
, work set before me!'^ 

" God forbid you should, Margaret," said JVir. Conroy, 
seriously^ '' if such be your feeling, I am the last person to 
throw obstacles in your way. But, honestly, my love, was 
this the only reason that made you write to me about buying 
Rockstone V 

** I do not know — I cannot be sure . . /' said Margaret, 
with glistening eyes. '* 1 have learnt to distrust my motives 
lately : I dare say, my inclination to regain my ancestors' 
estate stinmlated them : I am but a weak beginner in right 
things, not like that sweet Mary Leyden, who has served 
God from her childhood, and knows no happiness equal to 
his favor and love ; but indeed I am in earnest in wishing to 
do good ; the remembrance of all my riches lying useless, 
or frittered away in vanity, gives me no rest ; and if you 
will kindly further my designs, I shall be very grateful." 

" Well, my love, I will try," said he, gravely ; " in- 
deed I have done a good deal already. I have long had my 
eye on the Rockstone property, and know more about it 
than most people, and directly your letter came I set to 
work." 

" Oh, thank you, thank you !" cried Margaret, " and is 
it all settled V* 

" Settled ! without your knowledge, and without my see- 
ing the place ! No, no, my dear ; business is not done in 
that hasty sort of manner. I shall have a great deal for you 
to do first ; but, meanwhile, you may depend nothing shall 
be wanting on my part. We must^take care what we are 
about, you know ; buying an estate is a serioOs thing." 
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" Well, well, dear sir ; all the business, and all the pr 
cautions I leave to you, too gladly ; but you will settle it 
soon as you can, will you not ? I do not wish to reveal mj" 
name till I have a house of my own to take refuge in." 

"Humph!" said Mr. Conroy, "then you are prepared 
to be turned out of doors as an impostor, which I must say, 
you richly deserve." 

" Perhaps I may," said Margaret, " at any rate I have 
pasted a little beforehand. You do not know how much I 
have had to put up with altogether." 

i " And who," cried he, indignantly, " has dared to an- 
noy you ? I should like to catch any of them doing it ! I 
should "— 

" There, never mind it now," said Miss Armadale, laugh- 
ing, " don't be angry with the poor people for not finding out 
what I have taken such pains to conceal ; but let me tell 
you all the things I want you to do for me." And then one 
by one she unfolded her schemes of benevolence ; — how to 
provide a dowry for Maiy Leyden ; how to rebuild the ru- 
ined cottages, rep^r the schoolhouse, refit the church, and, 
in short, renovate the village : to all which Mr. Conroy made 
divers objections, but ended by making memorandums of 
each, and promising to see about it. Then ca£ie Nurse 
Wilton's story, to which he listened patiently : and when 
Margaret entreated him to try and recover both the Greys, 
father and son, he patted her on the head. " You are a good 
child, Margaret, but Quixotic in your schemes : now we have 
got to Botany Bay convicts, and runaway 'prentices, I won- 
der what will come next !" 

"You are freely welcome to laugh,'* said Margaret, 
" but my mind is bent upon this^, and I cannot let you go 
till you have promised to try." 

" Stop," said he, again taking out his pencil, " let me 
be sure what I am about. Firstly, to get that scamp William 
Grey pardoned : he must be dead and buried by this time, 
child ; and, if not, what is hfe to do when he comes 1»ack ?" 

" Oh ! I will settle him somewhere in the village," cried 
Margaret. 

" Fresh from Norfolk Island, hey ? And what will you 
make him ? A Sunday-school teacher ? or your head keep- 
er, perhaps, as he is in tjiie jpoaching line. Well ! let us so 
on. Secondly, to find the run&way son, and to prove that 
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^Q didn't shoot the man what's his name, and to bring him 
*^ack safe. And what is to be done with him ?" 

" Let us find him first," said Margaret, good-humoredly, 
'* and now I have something else for you to do," 

" You have, have you ? . . . and pray what do you sup- 
pose I ftm made of?" 

" Of kindness itself," said Miss Armadale, laying her 
hand on his, " especially towards the fatherless." 

Mr. Conroy again blew his nose, but more relentingly 
than before. 

" Well, well, my love— you always manage me some, 
how," (which was true enough,) " and please God, I will 
always act a father's part towards you, as long as I am able ; 
so now, what is it you want ?" 

" I want a presentation to one of your city schools for a 
fatherless boy, the eldest of six, and the son of Delville the 
sculptor, who died broken-hearted, and leA his widow almost 
destitute. The poor children are all in the other room, and 
they wring my heart to look at them. Oh, Mr. Conroy ! . . 
it is only lately I have reaUy begun to feel how thankless 
and slothful I have been : how indifferent towards the poor ; 
how wasteful of my own undeserved riches : — and if I go 
on in this state, what can I expect, but that my gold and 
silver ishould canker, and their rust consume me as fire V* 

" You thankless and slothful ?" repeated Mr. Conroy, 
who never would allow any one to blame her but himself: 
" my dear girl, you have always been a kind little soul ever 
since I knew you, — always ; so don't let any one persuade 
you you are a reprobate. I am sadly afraid, Margaret," and 
he looked searchingly at her as he spoke, " I am sadly afraid 
you have had some one preaching to you, and trying to make 
you a Methodist : I never heard you talk like this before." 

" I have been preached to, certainly," said Margaret, 
" by the Vicar in the pulpit ; by himself and Mary in their 
every-day life; and by my own accusing conscience, whose 
voice I ciMsnot still. But as to being a Methodist, I do not 
exactly know what that is." 

" Yes, yes, you know well enough," said the old gentle- 
man, testily, " I mean one of those wonderfully good people 
who will not let any one rest, and instead of going quiii^ 
on, doing their duty, keep up a perpptual chatter about re- 
ligion, as if DO one could be saved tiut themselves." 
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Miss Armadale bit her lip, and fixed her eyes on the 
ground. 

A pause ensued, broken at last by Mr. Conroy taking oat 
his watch. 

" Well, my dear, is that all you have to say ? — And when 
do you mean to clear up all these mysteries ?" • 

'* When Rockstone is mine," said Margaret, without 
looking up. 

** Cool, upon my word ! as if these things were done k a 
moment — and meanwhile ?" 

^* Meanwhile you are going to do all the good with my 
fortune you can.'* 

" And you ;" 

" I ? I must go on as well as I can ; — and try," said Miss 
Armadale, in a lower voice, with her eyes still bent on the 
ground, <<not to be afraid of ridicule when J feel I am doing 
right." 

Mr. Conroy 's brow softened. " My dear girl, I do not 
mean to ridicule you : I respect your conscientious feelings 
highly ; but I am old, and have seen so much of human na- 
ture in my time, that it has made me, perhaps, more dis- 
trustful than I might be. Many people take up schemes of 
goodness upon sudden impulses,: talking as if they were go- 
ing to carry the world before them, who, when tKe novelty 
and excitement are worn off, slide back just where they were 
before : and I should be very sorry if this should be your 
case ; and if, after buying this place, and undertaking all 
these grand projects, you should grow tired of the monotony, 
and throw it all up in disgust. That is all I meant, my love : 
but you shall do just as you like ; and I will do all I can for 
you, — orphan boys. Botany Bay, and all !" 

A knock at the door interrupted the speaker: it was 
Frank Delville, sent by the Yicar to tell them supper was on 
the table. Margaret introd.uced him to her friend with a 
significant gesture. 

" Oh ! come here, my fine fellow," said the old gentle- 
man, looking at him from head to foot, " how old are you ?" 

" Just thirteen, sir." 

" Have you ever been to school ?" 

" No, sir." 

" Then how do you learn, sir ?" 

" I Team at home, sir, as well as I can," said poor Frank, 
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flushing, '^ and Mr. Alfred Crawford is very kind in helping 
me," 

" Oh ! he is, is he ?" said Mr. Conroy, looking full at 
Margaret, who would have given a good deal just then to 
avoid blushing, but could not help it—'' he is, is he ? What ! 
Mr. Alfred Crawford, ai the Grange 2" 

" Yes, sir.*' 

" Humph ! well, my boy, should you like to get into a 
firs(-rate school, where you would be well educated without 
expense, with a chance of getting to college afterwards I" 

« Should I «... Oh, sir !'^ 

" Oh, sir ! . . . Well, I see you wouldn't mind it, and 
this young lady wishes it, so I will get you a presentation. 
There ! now we'll go to supper«" 

Mr. Conroy pushed his way out, expecting they would 
follow ; but Frank Delville stood in Margaret's way, and 
ieized her dress. 

" Is it true ? oh, tell me, is it true ?" 

" Quite true, my dear boy," said Miss Armadale, '< quite 
true ; and, please God, none of you shall want a friend while 
[ live." 

" And are you going to be our friend ? Will you be our 
friend ?" repeated the boy, looking up at her as at some 
superior being. '< Mamma's, and Grace's, and all ? And 
will you take care of them when I am at school 1 Oh ! how 
ive will love you if you will !" 

*' Will you ?" said Margaret, with a smile, tinged with 
sadness ; then I will try to deserve it. Go back to your 
sompanions ; I will soon follow." 

Miss Armadale was ^d to be alone for a few minutes, 
to collect her thoughts. Mr. Conroy's words had chilled her 
\o the heart. Gould it be, that, after all, her good resolutions 
were the result of impulse, and that in a little while all would 
lie away, and leave nothing but disappointment behind ? 
The thought that it was but too probable stung her like an 
idder. Had she not oflen resolved and promised ? — ^had she 
[lot, under serious impressions, oflen vowed to be more ear- 
aest in the service of Grod ? — ^had she not, in the hour of 
i^iction, decided that religion was the one thing needful, 
ind that she would henceforth seek it, and it only ? — and 
iad not all these passed by, like a morning cloud, and goue 
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away aa the early dew ? And why should she expect-to do 
better now ? Yet, if she did not^ afler so many warnings, 
and so niucfar encouragement, what then would be the con- 
sequences ? Was it not most likely that God would leave 
her to herself, and withdraw from her His Spirit altogether 1 

" Oh ! leave me not to myself, my God !" thought Mar- 
garet, as she leaned over the fire, with her head resting 
against the mantelpiece ; " leave me not now to my own va- 
cillating resolutions, and weak, frivolous heart ! Make me 
sincere ; make me earnest ; make me humble ; and add to 
all thine earthly blessings, the power of using them aright ! 
Save me from the burden of neglected opportunities ; of tal- 
ents wasted ; of duties left undone. Give me grace to ftilfil 
my work, O my God ... or in mercy take the work away T 

<' Is any thing the matter, dear Esther 1'^ 

Margaret started up. Mary Leyden was by her side ; 
and, to her excited fancy, looked milder and purer than ever. 

" Is any thing the matter ? the children are all at supper, 
and Mr. Conroy is there, and they are so anxious for you ; — 
do tell me if you feel ill again, or if you are over-tired with 
all your hard work ?" 

" Hard work !" repeated Marjgaret,^' a drone, an idler as 
I have been !"^ — and throwing her arm over Miss Leyden's 
shoulder, she burst into tears. It ^as the best relief she 
could have had ; and Maiy, attributing her excitem^it to 
Mr. Conroy 's secret communications^ wisely suflered them to 
flow: only, passing her arm round her waist, and soothing 
tier with gentle words. In a few minutes the tears ceased as 
suddenly as they had gushed forth : Margaret raised her head 
again, and regained her aelf-comniftid : and then Mary could 
not resist inquiring the cause of her agitation. 

**• This," said Miss Armadale, with melani^oly emphasis, 
" that I have lately discovered a pressii^, crushing weight of 
duties and responsibilities, fin' years accumulating upon my 
soul : and when I look within for strength to fulfil them, I 
find nothing but weakness, hollowness, and decay !" 

" Is that all ?" said Mary, very gently ; " and what did 
yo«t expect to find, dear Esther V 

" I hoped to find sincerity, at least," said Margaret, bitter- 
ly, " and I am not at all ante that I have." 

<< And are you surprised at that, Esther? If you have 
only just found this out, I do not wonder you are unhappy." 
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" Then have you ever felt the safiae, Mary ? You, who 
are so religious in word and deed ; who are doing good from 
morning till night ? No ! it is impossible you can have felt 
as I do ; for you have never neglected your duty so long." 

"And do you thmk," said Mary, mildly, " I could ever 
have 'attempted to do my duty^ or have ever been happy in 
religion, iff had known nothing of the sin of my own heart? 
if I had not discovered that of myself, I could not think so 
omch as a thought that was good ? It is a hard thing to find 
out, Estherj and a difficult thii^ to believe, but it is the truth. 
Blessed be the mercy that, in showing us the evil, shows us 
also the remedy.*' 

<<It is B, hard thing to find out/' repeated Margaret, 
mournfiillyy " to feel that good is before you — ^you see it — 
you recognize it — you even love it at a distance-^but that a 
sluggish- and un^ateful spirit within you will not sulSer you 
to make it your own !" 

"And therefoie/' continued Mary, "are we encouraged 
to pray, "Create in me a clean^ heart, and renew a right 
spirit within me" — ^therefore is the promise given, " I will 
take away the stony heart and give you a heart of flesh" — 
tberefere is the Spirit promsised, to renew us day by day, — ^to 
make that which by nature we could not love, more precious 
to our souls than gold I The evil once found out, the remedy 
is plain. There,^' added Mary, taking a small Testament 
out of a table-drawer, and folding down afveral of the pages, 
— >" there is the comfort you want, dear Esther : riead it in 
private, and on your knees. It was what my father gave to 
me when I told hire of a grief like yours." 

Mr. Conroy did not stay long $. altera few private com« 
munications with Margaret, touching the time he meant to 
remain in the neighborhood, and the means he intended to 
employ, he took a glsss of wine with his ho^, and went off to 
his inn. Miss Armadale felt relieved when he was gone, 
and as she looked round the cheerful supper-table, endea- 
vored to rally her spirits. If any thing would have done so, 
it would have been the sunny faces of Frank and Grace, in 
whose eyes she appeared an angel of beauty and goodness : 
the former, bursting with his glorious secret, had whispered 
to all his friends that Miss Esther had got him " a presenta- 
tion'^— i-he did not know whsrt^ or to wJwt^ but it was to be 
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the making of him ; and consequently every body began to 
look at her with more respect : and none with more than 
poor Alfred— Frank's faithful and perseyering fiiend — who 
having little in his power as to silver and gold, had given 
him all he had — his intellect, his knowledge, and his time. 

The supper really did Mary and her helpers great credit: 
and the party did it ample justice : the elders waited on the 
little ones, and took their own share as they could ; and the 
laughter and chattering of the little voices would at any 
other time have exhilarated Margaret io the highest degree : 
now, however, a headache had come on, which grew worse 
and worse every minute, and every fresh clanwr went like 
a nail through her temples. Just as she was beginning to 
hope they were growing quieter, Nelson rapped on the table 
with his knife, and gave the health of Mr. Leyden with three- 
times-three: and all the children, standing up, hurrahed 
under his direction to their heart's content Never were 
cheers more heartily given ; for there was not one among 
them that had not felt his kindness, and many were feeling it 
daily : their eyes turned upon him with sucb beaming love 
and glee, it seemed as if their little hearts could hardly find 
utterance for their feelings. Mary's eyes glistened with 
tears : and the Vicar took a long pinch before he found his 
voice ; but the nwment he began, every tongue was hushed. 
" My dear children !" he said, " for I venture to cali you all 
by this name, I thank you with all my heart : — ^if you have 
had half the pleasure in making this tremendous noise that I 
have had in being deafened by it, you have enjoyed your- 
selves very much. I think you all know I wish to see you 
happy, but you cannot know how much I love to have you 
round me, nor how gladly I would do any thing that would 
make you happier still. We have been spared, my dear 
children, by God's mercy, to keep another Christmas to^ 
gether : let us remember Him in our gladness, and He will 
not forget us in our troubles. Troubles will come, you know, 
my dears, all in their turn : we cannot always have summer 
weather ; December must have its course, with its frost, and 
sleet and fog ; — but Christmas comes too, with its angel -song, 
and its evergreen promise, and the cordial welcome spread- 
ing from hand to hand, reminding us, that whenever life 
looks gloomiest, heaven has a sunbeam in store. Now there 
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is one great mistake too common in the world, and that is, 
supposing that true religion hinders people from being happy, 
-^as great a mistake as it would be to say that sunshine will 
prevent our seeing, or the limpid fountain increase our thirst. 
Remember this, my children — elder as well as younger — ^it 
is a grievous, ruinous mistake. If you wish to be happy, 
set about it in the right way, — by having the Giver of every 
blessmg, small and great, on your side, as your Father, Guar- 
dian, and Friend. Thai is the way to be happy, and if you 
will but try it, you will, I trust, bear witness to my words, 
long after I am dead, and gone. A happy Christmas to you 
all, my dears, and to all you love ; and may we all grow in 
grace and wisdom, and be blessings to one another !" 

There was now cHie more ceremony to be performed, and 
that was the distribution of books :-— an annual custom of the 
Vicar's, whereon he expended no small amount of care and 
thought. On their return to the " saloon," a basket was set 
by the fireplace, and one by one the children passed before Mr. 
Leyden, and received each a book, and a few words of kind 
advice. When all the younger ones were provided, he 
turned to the elders. " Come, there are books for all, — ^who 
will accept one f " All hung back at first, but when Miss 
Leyden set the example they could not help following. 
" There is one for you,^ my Mary," said the Vicar^ " it will 
remind you to which of the commandments is the blessing 
annexed ; and if your father's testimony has any weight, the 
blessing must rest on you. There, Alfred, is yours : it will 
encourage you to devote your talents to God, without fearing 
the ridicule of man : and Nelson, here is a gentle reminder 
for you that they who wait on the Lord renew their strength, 
when the. youths faint and are weary, and the young men ut- 
terly fall. Esther, my dear girl, I have not forgotten you : 
you wished to be an heiress the other day ; — ^there is a book 
on your heavenly inheritance: take the precious promise 
your Saviour has given you, and it will make you richer 
than the gold of Ophir, or the pearls of the Indian Sea." 

Margaret bent over the h|uid that held out << Baxter's 
Saints' Rest," and kissed it with the deepest reverence : even 
the talkative Cecilia was impressed by his manner, and 
really looked grave for a minute, as she exclaimed, " Oh dear 
Mr. Leyden ! I will take great care ef my book, and only 
read it on Sundays — ^but will you write my name in it V 
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"Certainly," said he, good humoredly: " Antoine," — 
turning to that gentleman, who was waiting to carry away 
the basket, " will you be good enough to fetch the pen and 
ink out of my dressing-room f 

Antoine bowed, and before Mary had ceased wondering 
whether he could possibly find what he sought among all tfa» 
arrangements of the furniture, returned widi pen, ink, and 
blotting-paper. The Vicar sat down to write as many names 
as were presented to him : having already labelled most of 
the children's books, there were not many to do. 

" Shall I write in yours, Esther f " said he at last. Miss 
Armadale made a step forward-— then recollecting her pod- 
tion, stopped abruptly; for once in her life completely at a 
loss what to do or say. The Vicar held out his hand with a 
friendly smile, but it changed to anxious concern on behold* 
ing the expression of her countenance : their eyes met, and 
Mai^ret's drooped with shame aiMi confusion. " Why, 
what's the matter ?" ciied Henrietta, " how shy you are, 
Esther ! Here, Mr. Leyden," — snatching the book from her 
hand — " here it is for you-— write away !" The Vicar held 
his pen prepared, but did not remove his eye from her face. 
Miss Armadale, with a bummg blush, lai^ her hand on the 
page. " Not to-night, dear sir,— not to-night !" "Well, my 
love," said he, " any time you like : perhaps* — (in a half-whis- 
per)- — are you thinking mchxmgmg your ni&me that you do 
not choose it written ?" 

"Now, Alfred, what makes you push so ?" cried Cecilia, 
finding herself suddenly precipitated against her sister, 
" what is the matter ? what are you thinking of?'* 

" Thinking?" said Alfred, hurriedly, "of nothing, I be- 
lieve — ^that is — I mean — Come> Nelson, we must be doing 
something, for time is ^tting on, isn't it ?" 

" It was just now,'' said Nelson, laughing, as he pulled 
out his watch, " and I declare it is still. Come, come, we 
have not yet had Mr. Leyd^'s Christmas story, which we 
are all waiting for." 

"You may wait long enough, young man," said the 
Vicar, " for I have had no time : but here is one," laying his 
hand on Alfred's shoulder, " whose fertile imagination will 
soon supply the deficiency, and give us either a story or 
something as good." 
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"Where is my hat?" said Alfred, promptly, "I am 
going home." 

A shout of laughter drowned his vmce; the crowd 
flocked round him, and linking hands, intimated that escape 
was impossible. His remonstrances and excuses were alike 
unheeded; the public were inexorable, and with a deep 
groan he was compelled to promise to try. " Now, then," 
said Mr. Leyden, pitying the blank expression of his counte- 
nance, " to give him inspiration strike up a Christmas carol. 
Mary, you begin." Mary glanced at Margaret, who nodded 
assent, and they immediately commenced a favorite passage 
in Handel which they had already sung together. Their 
voices blended gracefully in unison, but Alfred still looked 
iminspired. Miss Armadale caught a look of entreaty from 
the Vicar, in reply to which she suddenly broke into that 
exquisite piece, " How beautiful are the feet !" — pouring 
forth her rieh and highiy-eultivated voice in tones of such 
sweetness, the whole party became hushed with attention. 
Alfred's color rose, and his eye began to kindle : his fears 
became merged in excitement— his loftier self awoke supe- 
rior, — ^and as the harmony gradually died away, he stood 
erect in the miibt of the circle : and without check or hesi- 
tation commenced as follows : — 

"Children of the earth — ^young and old — ^listen to the 
song of Christmas ! 

" I am come among you again ; with my fresh keen 
blast, and my holly-bough, and the snow crackling beneath 
my feet, and the hoar-frost dripping from my hair ;— and I 
see around me again the sight I love to see — ^the bounding 
step, and the merry laugh, and the warm-pressing hand — 
and the lip that quivers with remembered blessing : and 
the heart that glows with good deeds done, kept there for 
Grod alone. I see the blazing log, and the plentiful board, 
and the throng of friendly faces : I hear my name echoed 
as a watchword of rejoicing, and I feel that I am loved as 
ever. And is this all ? 

"Children of the earth — revellers at the feast— listen to 
the song of Christmas ! 

'< Was it only for this that I came among you first? — 
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only to crown your banquets with jubilee ? Was it that 
the Yulee log might bum, and the wassail-bowl might foam, 
and the table be erowned with plenty — ^that they who feasted 
aU the year round should feast still higher to-day? Is 
there nothing nobler in ray eheering voice— nothing holier in 
my song of joy — ^than the mirth that blazes for an hour, or 
the dissipation that will weary you to-morrow? Children 
of the earth — ^triflers with reaUty — Glisten te the song of 
Christmas ! 

*^ When I came among you first, ye were a sorrowing 
race': the winter came and went again, but brought no bless- 
ing with it — the sun looked down upon you wilh pity, but 
kindled you not to praise— ye had no Saviour — ye knew no 
God ! t broke this chain of darkness — I let in this glorious 
light — I said to the Eastern shepherds. Rejoice ! — to the wise 
men. Your King is waking ! . I brought on the wings of my 
glorious message the blessings of the Father of spirits, and 
shed them down like dew upon your path,, that ye might be 
glad in the joy of your salvation. I shed peace on your 
eonseiences— comfort in your tribulations — light on the way 
wherein ye should walk — hope ©n the bed whereon ye must 
die — all this I did — yea, and greater than this, when I told 
you your Saviour was born ! 

*' Children of the earth — ransomed of the Gross ! liste» 
to the song of Christmas ! 

" The wilderness and the solitary place are glad because- 
of me f the desert has rejoiced, and blossomed as the rose r 
— fruit has sprung up in the waste- places of the earth, and 
well-springs from the rock and stone ! There has gone forth 
a voice like an angel's trump, from which sorrow and mourn- 
iug flee away, and every note of its thrilling melody repeats 
the Redeemer's name ! Well then may ye rejoice, for whono 
that name was given ; fill up your cup with gladness — pour 
ferth youp voices iB song — the utmost ye can give will falk 
short of the due amount, of the gratitude and praise He has- 
deserved at your hands. Be glad, ye children of Zion, and 
rejoice in the Lord your God — he has crowned the year with; 
goodness — He has glorified the earth with deliverance : if 
ye should rejoice in the Lord alway, above all should ye do 
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50 DOW ; (mly take heed that ye rejoice aright — that Christ* 
mas drown not the name of Christ : that in the joy of the 
Savior's hirth, ye neglect not His great salvation ! 

<< Children of the earth, probationers for eternity : listen 
U) the song of Christmas ! 

<' Shall the children of the bride-chamber feast, only 
ivhen the Bridegroom is not with, them ? shall the sons of 
the heavenly inheritance shrink from their native air ? Shall 
the Prince's birthday be kept as an universal jubilee, and 
the Prince Himself be banished from the gladness His birth 
bas given ? . Will ye fill the bowl with merriment, and heap 
the board with hospitality, and in your eager gathering of 
the earthly blessings, the fallen leaves of tlie Tree of Life, 
|iven indeed for the healing of the nations, but not sufficient 
for their immortal sustenance, — pass over the fruU of holi- 
aess and grace, as though no tears had been shed, no blood 
been poured, to quench the flaming sword of the Cherubim ? 

" Children of the earth, exiles from Eden's bowers, listen 
to the song of Christmas ! 

" Is it such a feast tiiat I have chosen : a day for a man 
to forget his soul ? is it to choke up his gratitude with self- 
indulgence, and to shackle his religion with worldly bonds ? 
Wilt thou call this a feast, and an acceptable day unto the 
Lord ? Is not this the feast that I have chosen — to break off 
the yoke of sin ; to crush the head of evil habits ; to lay up 
comfort against the evil hour, and gather blessing and glad- 
ness that fade not away ? To give with both hands liberal- 
ly ; to love with the whole heart fervenfly ; to press onward, 
3nward still, in the pathway of joyful obedience, bringing 
beart and soul and strength and intellect as oflerings to the 
Bridegroom's table ; and drinking here on earth of the cup 
3f felicity, that shall crown the marriage supper of the 
Lamb ? 

" O Star of the glorious east— bright harbinger of salva- 
tion ! first missionary of Gospel truth to the dark Grentile 
world ; thou before whose meteor radiance the Persian's dei- 
ty paled its ineflectual fire ; — shine forth among us again, but 
for one passing hour, to teach us by what mysterious elo- 
quence thou didst reach the heart of man ! Did the spheres 
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lend thee music ? all new-born as thou wast, and unknown to 
the Chaldean's records, did Heaven gift thee with a preach- 
er's voice to call the heathen to their God : so that when 
night unto night showeth knowledge, it might i^ow it with 
an angel's tongue ? How didst thou pierce those triple folds 
of pride, superstition, and indolence, that girt each learned 
Magian's breast as with an adamantine shield, bidding them 
cease their sidereal visions, and quench their devotional and 
perverted fire ; and gather up their gold and frankincense 
and myrrh, to bear over the hills and plains, to the homeless 
cradle of a new-bom child 1 Spenk but thus once more ! 
not to Heathens, but to Chrktians, not to those who never 
heard the Saviour's name, but to those who in that name are 
sealed : for hard are their hearts and dull are their ears, as 
though that name had n^er sounded at all ! 

*' Children of the earth, wild olives of the Grentile : listen 
to the song of Christmas ! 

" Yes, there are hearts that love Him, and find their joy 
in His favor : a joy wherewith no stranger intermeddletb, 
and which no stranger can understand. Who are they that 
wake the Nativity morning with the loudest and sweetest ca- 
rols: that fill the Lord's courts with beaming &ces, and 
bring the. brightest smile and happiest laugh for the meeting 
of afiection at home? Who but they to whom my annual 
return is a pledge of their purchased security, and who feel 
as each year glides away beneath my wing, that they are 
only so much nearer to heaven ? Who but they that go from 
house to house, where the poor man is too desolate to smile ; 
lighting up the empty hearth and covering the starving boardj 
and giving the naked clothing, and finding the destitute a 
home : that every suffering member of the great redeemed 
family may be glad on the birthday of their Brother ? Yes, 
to you I turn, ye sowers and reapers of mercy : your mirth 
shall not turn to heaviness, nor your sacrifice be counted a 
mockery : for the joy of the Lord is your shield and strength, 
and the God of the poor man is a guest at yout^ feast of love ! 

" Children of the earth, heirs of immortality : listen to 
the song of Christmas !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A letter forged ! St. Jude to speed ! 
Did ever knight so fonl a deed ? 

Scott. 

It was late before Mra. Crawford and her party returned 
heme tlmt night ; and sadly did Miss Martin, to whom late 
hoars were a penance, rue the assumed honors that inflicted 
tliem. The dinner was long and heavy ; she felt completely 
out of her element, and not having Margaret at hand to 
prompt or encourage her, her spirits grew depressed, and 
*iihe was altogether very uncomfiirtable. People toould talk 
to her, and try to- draw her out : would ask her to sins and 
play, and show her a hundred civilities she did not know 
wluit to do with ; and Miss Martin resolved in her secret 
soul that come what might, she wodd talk to her young lady 
seriously, and deliver herself from her awkward position. 
The carriage was half through Welfield, when the gentle 
duenna was woke up from a doze hy a sudden jolt, and a 
8hiup> cry, echoed by all the party. 

The carriage stopped, and the footman jumping down, 
discovered they had run aver a man. It appearidd he was 
l3ring in the middle of the road, and it being now very dark, 
dbe coachman was not in fault ; but Mr. C, as gentlemen 
will do when they are frightened, scolded him just the same. 

a For goodness' sake, sir, don't speak so loud," inter- 
rupted Fei^inand, springing down from the box, and throw- 
ing away the cigar that had cheered his cold drive, '< pray, 
sir, consider ! yoU will alarm Miss Armadale." 

1< Oh Mr. Ferdinuid !" cried Miss Martin, much relieved 
by his appearance, " is the poor man much hurt ?" 

" Oh dear, no !" said he, " pray do not agitate yourself; 
shut up the window, or you will take cold. Thomas will 
see afler him." 

" Oh pray, Mr. Ferdinand, pray see to him f ourself !" 
implored Miss Martin, *^ take him to the inn, and send for a 
doctor : I am afraid he is terribly hurt ; do not leave him, I 
entreat you!" 
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'^ It is quite sufficient that yen desire it — I .will not leave 
him/' said Ferdinand ; ^ only let me beg yon not to be agi' 
tated ; I will see that he is properly attended to" — and tak^ 
ng one of the carriage-tamps, he stooped over the sufferer^ 
and was horrified by his appearance. Too surely, but for 
the accident, his career had closed that night : the stupor of 
cold and starvation had seized every muscle, and it was only 
by his deep groans that life was manifest. 

" We cannot carry him, Thomas, it is out of the ques- 
tion," said Ferdinand-^-^ knock up some of the villagers, and 
see if they will take him m" Thomas obeyed l^ a vigorous 
assault on the nearest door, which was Dame Bernard's, and 
speedily brought her son Job to their assistance. '^ What are 
they doing 1 what makes them so long ?" cried Miss Martin? \\^ 
** the man will be dead before any thing is dqne foe him. 
Let us aU get out, and take him into the carriage*" \f 

" Gently, gently, kind-hearted creature," said Mrs. Craw-^ y- 
ford, patting her admiringly on the hand, " I could not risk >^ 
your life for all the accidents in the world. You need not 
fear ; you have expressed a wish to Ferdinand, and he wxl^ 
fulfil it at any hazard : • see, here he eomesw" Ferdinand, 
presenting himself at the window, confirmed her words^ 
** Job Bernard will take hira in for to-night, and Thomas will 
fetch Dr^ Dunn, so pray, mother, take Miss Armadale home, 
or the cold aoMl agitation will be too mw^ for her." Ac-- 
cordingly the carriage rolled away, much to Miss Martin'9 
secret displeasure, who, if she had had her own will, wotdd 
have remained to nurse :the man herself. Her companions 
appeared shocked, certainly, but not a» she wouhi have sup- 
posed, and seemed more anxious on her account, than on the 
sufferer's ; whicb was to her unaccountable. Comforting 
herself with the remembrance of Margaret's liberal nature,, 
she was hastening ta bear her the tidings, when the three 
brothers met them in the hall, with an expression in theiv 
faces that showed they had something unpleasant to t^l. 
There had been an accident. 

" The children !" gasped their mother, " are any of them 
hurt I" • 

^* Not one, mother," said Nelson, " not one, and they are 
all safe in bed : Rose might have been hurt, hint for Mis9 
Esther ; the child was jumping out of the coach when the 
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korses started, and she would have fallen on her face but 
Miss Esther caught her ; they slipped oa the. snow and the 
young lady hurt her arm/' 

*^ Hurt her arm !" cried Miss Martin, catching hold of 
Nelson's coat, ^' and where were you, sir, that you did not 
prevent the accident ? why was she to assist the children 
out, I should like to know ?" 

<' Indeed, Miss Armadale, it was not my fault," said Nel- 
$ SQD^ good-humoredly, " ask Alfred if it was : the fact is, her 
f liead ached so at Mr. Leyden's that she b^ged to come 
9 away with Wilton and the little ones, much to our regret, V 
t assure you. When we arrived some little time after, we 
found every body in confusbn, and * Uncle Sym and John 
> quarrelling who should be her doctor." 
, ''Yes," said John, glancing askance at his uncle, who 

just appeared, ''and if it had not been for me, I do believe 
Uncle Sym would have sawed her arm c^ with a pen* 
knife!" 
, " Well," said Uncle Sym, stroking his neckcloth with an 

I air of much injured innocence, "we shall see to-morrow 
who was right: I had an infallible receipt for wounds and 
bruises : I invented and mixed it myself, so I know it is 
good : I have tried it on all sorts of animals ; dogs, cats, all 
sorts, in &ct, and never fouiKl it fail once, and if that some- 
what perverse young lady would have let me rub it for an 
hour, she would have been quite well to-morrow. Now you 
will see — I say nothing, only you will see." 

" Hear him !" cried John, rubbing his handsT: " dogs 
and cats to serve as precedents to a young lady ! poor little 
soul, she was very thankful to me for taking her part, and 
finding her a bandage, for Wilton's cherubs were squalling, 
and would not be pacified at any price, and Mrs. Nisbett 
cried, there was such a scene — Esther, poor girl, behaved 
very well : neither screamed nor fainted, nor went into fits, 
as Theodosia would have dcMie ; don't look so black, my dear 
sister, for it is the truth ; and really once she almost laugh- 
ed when Uncle Sym was dancing round her with his blessed 
Universal Ointment, the very sight of which made me ill." 

" I must go to her directly," said Miss Martin, seizing a 
candle, " where is Miss Nisbett ? which is the room ?" 

"Theodosia, my love, go with Miss Armadale," said 
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Mrs. Crawferd, *< I must mn to the nimerj-^I kope my dar- 
lings have not been muoh frightened. Dear, dear, this 
comes from letting them go out without me." 

Miss Armadale, exhausted with pain and weariness, had 
Just dropped into a feverish slumber, when she was roused 
by the turning of the lock in Mrs. Crawford's ungentle hand; 
and the next minute, Miss Martin, with tears in her eyes, 
was standing by her pillow« 

" I hope they have not frightened you," said Margarat^ 
languidly, <' it is only a slight wound, and will soon hi 
better." 

'* My poor child," said Miss Martin, bending over h^, 
^< my poor, poor child, I ^all come and sit up with you to-' 
night.^' 

"Sit up ?" repeated Margaret, and looking up, she pet* 
ceived in her friend's countenance the very expression she 
least wished to see there. Miss Martin's eyes were running 
over, and her lips screwed together in the intensest agony of 
entreaty that lips could form ; sa3ring as plainly as silence 
could say, " Let me explain all." Now as nothing could 
be &rther from Miss Armadale's intentions, this only aggra- 
vated the unpleasantness of her condition: especially as 
Theodosia's eyes were all the while fixed upon her with a 
stare of gloomy scrutiny, and Margaret, writhing with pain 
and headache, and tired out with the exertions of the day, 
felt that to have thrown her pillow at them both, would have 
been the best relief her feelings could have found. But as 
happily she had but one hand to use, she was conmelled to 
take a milder course, and to watch her opportunity for giving 
her friend a look, to the full as expressive as her own, and 
ten times more imperative. This had the desired effect, and 
Miss Martin had just resumed the heiress, when Mrs. Craw* 
ford came in, with a great deal o£ patronizing benevolence : 
felt Margaret's .pulse — spatted her pillows, and hoped she had 
every thing she wanted : then turning to Miss Martin, begged 
her to go to bed. " I am sure our young friend," loolung 
significantly at Margaret, " will only be distressed to see 
you standing here, so late as it is, and after such an adven- 
ture too ! 

" Adventure !" repeated Margaret. 

" YeS) my dear, a shocking thing happened, the carriage 
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ran over a man who was lying in the middle of the load :'' 
Margaret shuddered with honor : ** Ferdinand is oome in/' 
ocHitinued the lady, addressing Miss Ifartiny ** and sa3rs the 
poor oreatnre is in bed, and the Doctor with him : he was 
quite conscious — said he was dying of cold and hanger, and 
his name is Arnold." 

'< What ?" cried Miss Armadale, as Wihcm's story flashed 
through her nund, and fingetfiil of every thing else, she 
started np in bed, and caught Mrs. Crawford's dress. The 
sudden movement opened her wound, and the Uood began to 
run down her arm, every body was alarmed. Miss Martin 
turned quite faint^ and was hurried away by Mrs. Crawfi>rd| 
who at her earnest request, dispatched a messenger to Ber- 
nard's cottage fi>r Dr. Dunn. Some time however elapsed 
before he arrived, during which interval, Margaret was left 
to the care of Tfaeoddsia, for though Nisbett made her ap« 
pearance, she wept so profusely that her young mistress dis* 
missed her without ceremony. Miss Crawford's manner to- 
wards her rival was gentler than usual ; the was really fond 
of little Rose, and glad that Margaret had saved her from in- 
jury: and she was making up her mind to say something 
courteous and affable on the subject, when her eye was 
caught by a paper, loosely folded, lying on the floor near 
the fireplace. It was Alfred's handwriting. All her re* 
s^itflil passion returned in an instant : and when Margaret 
raised her eyes to thank her for her assistance, the stem glance 
she met reminded her she had an enemy. She was not in 
spirits for the war of words, so remained silent ; and not a 
word passed till Dr. Dunn appeared, fdlowed by Mrs. Craw, 
ford. Then Theodosia coldly wished her good night, and 
giving up her place to the Doctor, went softly up to the fire- 
place, seized the paper, and left the room. Alfred met her 
in the passage, and inquired how Miss Esther was 1 The 
tremulous eagerness of his voice stung her to the quick. 
** She is more frightened than hurt, only some people love to 
make a scene. She will do very well now, and 1 am quite 
weary with all this fuss. You will see her yourself to-mor- 
row, Alfred, and then you can write her a poem on Spartan 
fortitude and Roman heroism." 

<< And if I did," thought Alfred, looking after his sistet 
as she passed scornfully on, " and if I poured out my whole 
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soul in speaking her praises, should I say a word sh^ does 
not deserve ? No ! not one ; but she is poor and friendless, 
therefore she is despised. Oh, what a world is this ! when 
beauty, and grace, and talent, and excellence, are all cook 
bined in one, and for want of the paltry gold and silver, are 
to be sneered at, and trampled down !" 

The Doctor pronounc^ Margaret's wound of no serious 
consequence, only enjoined her to keep it in a sling, and re- 
main as quiet as possible. "'Rather a different subject this, 
Mrs. Crawford," as he tied up her arm, " from your wretch- 
ed vagrant down the village. The injury from the carriage 
wheel is not severe — ^he might soon get over that ; but he is 
a frightful object from starvation. Poor wretch! I know 
who he is very well ; he was a seaman a few years ago 
on board the " Furious," when I was at Malta ; I remember 
curing his arm of a wound — not such an arm as yours, my 
dear young lady. He bore a bad character then, and to 
judge by appearances, he has not improved it ; but there 
was a young fellow with him then, that interested me very 

much, of the name of my dear young lady, how your 

pulse is going." 

<< Oh no, pray go on," said Miss Armadale. 

" Another time, if you please," said the Doctor : " I shall 
see you agcdn to-morrow ; but you must be quiet now;" 

Margaret was forced to submit ; but she sliept no more 
that night. Excited and feverish, the hours passed on wings 
of lead ; and, when she made her appearance the next day, 
she both looked and felt ill enough to contradict both Tbeo* 
dosia's bulletin, and her own assertions, that it was nothing 
to signify. Her lefl arm was in a sling, her cheek was pale, 
and her step languid ; and Uncle Sym, looking triumphantly 
at John, reminded him that '^ he told him so." Uncle Sym 
was in high spirits : he guessed thjat Margaret was in no fit 
state for much argument, so resolved to draw her into one 
without delay* No sooner, therefore^ had she seated herself 
in the back drawing-room, where she usually toc^ refuge, 
than he followed ; and, seeing the Vicar's book lying in her 
work-basket, took it up without ceremony. " Excuse me, 
Miss Esther, but what wonderful production is this ? . . . * The 
faints' Everlasting Rest :' dear me — are you a saint, may I 
ask?" 
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Sir V* said Miss Armadale, slowly raising her eyes. 
Are you a saint, ma'am ?" repeated Uncle Sym, with 
a significant smile, " that you are studying, or going to 
study this edifying work ?" 

'* If by a scant, you mean a holy person, as I conclude 
you do, sir/' replied Margaret, gravely, "I canonly reply, I. 
wish I was." 

'< Oh ! that is quite sufficient f" cried he ; ** that is the 
answer they always give.'* 

** Then you are in the habit of asking this singular ques- 
tion indiscriminately, sir," said Miss Armadale ; '* has i I 
ever occurred to any one to retort it upon yourself?" 

<' It was asked me once," said he, with a self-satisfied 
caress of his neckcloth, " but no one repeated the insinua- 
tion ; for I replied, I would sooner be a baboon." 

'^ You chose the easiest, certainly,'^ said Miss Armadale, 
quietly. 

Mr. Barton looked at her with a somewhat puzzled air, 
wondering what she meant, and again the thought occurred 
to him that he had seen her before. " I beg your pardon, 
Miss Esther, but where you ever on^the Rhine ?" 

" Yes, sir," said Margaret. 

" Do you by chance remember having met me on board 
one of the steamers ?" 

^ Perfectly, sir, though you have not done me the honor 
of remembering toc." 

" But, indeed, I felt sure I had seen you there," he said, 
"and this confirms it." 

" You not only saw me, but spoke to me," said Margaret, 
watching the effect of her words, " only, by some strange 
mistake, you always addressed me as Miss Armadale." 
Uncle Sym started as if he had been shot, and uttered such 
an ejaculation as brought several of the party to inquire the 
cause. 4' 

" A mistake — a stupid mistake for once in my life," said 
Mr. Bart(m, rather sulkily : " it appears I met this young 
lady abroad, and called her by a wrong name, I remem- 
ber it perfectly now : I took her for Miss .Armadale." 

" Indeed !" said Mr. Ferdinand, with a sarcastic smile, 
"you had never seen the iadie» together, I presume." 

'* No, I had not that advantage ; and how was I to tell 1 
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Ladies dress so much alike ; and Miss Elsther never intima- 
ted that I was under an error. 

*' That is a painful office at all times," observed Marga- 
ret. " I left it to your own discernment to discover." 

" Ah well, it is the first and last time I shall ever make 
such an one, you may rely upon it, Miss Esther. 1 was 
never mistaken before, and never shall be again." 

" Very possibly, sir," said Margaret. 

'< But do you really mean," cried Cecilia, " that you and 
Tom met Esther, and took her for Miss Armadale, and that 
she is the person Tom raves so about ? Oh ! what a glori; 
ous joke ! is it not, you wicked Esther ? You must have 
been enjoying it all this time !" 

" I have," said Margaret, ironically. " I believe 1 should 
have lost many civilities at that time if the error had been 
explained." 

" Why so ?" asked Alfred, suddenly appearing from the 
next room : *^ you judge us all in bitterness. Miss Esther.'' 

<< Not a//," said Miss Armadale, with marked emphasis; 
" there dr'e some good and generous natures that will show 
kindness, not in proportion to the wealth, but to the wants of 
the object." 

" Yes," added Theodosia, bitterly, as her new suspicion 
returned in full force, ^< and there are some equally ^en^rou^, 
who, when they meet such a nature,_take care to turn it to 
the best advantage." 

Margaret's lip curled proudly ; but though stung to the 
quick, she made no retort. At this moment, the door was 
opened, and her old acquaintance. Sir Tudor, was ushered 
into the presence of the company, bowing, and smiling, and 
rubbing his hands. " How do you do, ladies ? your servant, 
Mr. Barton : how do you all do ? I heard you Were over- 
turned last night, and one of the ladies hurt ; is it so ? I 
hope not." Theodosia explained, during which difficult pro- 
cess Miss Armadale manoeuvred towards the door. <' But I 
am sure," persisted the Baronet, after Miss Crawford had 
made him comprehend that the only sufferer by the accident 
was a poor vagrant, " I am sure Dr. Dunn told me he was 
coming here to-day to see one of the ladies,— <iear me ! who 
had fractured a limb, or something equally bad — I hope . . ." 

What bis hopes were, Margaret stayed not to hear : she 
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glided away, and took refbge in the first apartment she came 
to, which was the hilliard-room ; and finding an arm-chair 
in a quiet recess, took possession of it, in hopes of peace. — 
She was weary and vexed, and tho repeated insults of Theo- 
dosia fretted her beyond bearing. "It is very certain,** 
thought Margaret, " as long as we are continually coming in 
contact, I shall never improve ; for if my life depended upon 
it, I could not always go on controlling my temper ; we shall 
come to some tremendous quarrel soon, and every thing will 
come out. Well, let me once be well out of this scrape, 
and it will be a long time before I go masquerading again." 

It may have been about half an hour afler this, that two 
persons entered the billiard-room, and unconscious of any 
one being near, began earnestly to converse. Margaret had 
sat musing in the recess, till weariness overcame her, and 
she fell into a half sleep, from which she was roused by the 
sound of her assumed name, and the words she heard trans- 
fixed her to her seat. 

" Alfred, you love Esther Martin : it is in vain to deny 
it." 

" What makes you think so, Theodosia ?" asked Alfred, 
knocking the billiard-balls about in a suspiciously nervous 
manner. 

*' What makes me think so ? am I blind, do you suppose ? 
can I not see how you watch her, talk to her, smile at her, 
as you have never been known to do to any one ? I have 
not lived with you so long, Alfred, for nothing : you have 
fallen into the snare, and she is doing her best to prevent 
your evgr getting free." 

" Theodosia !" 

" There, don't fly into a passion, for I shall speak just 
the same — I have intended it some days, and can refrain no 
longer : Alfred, whatever you do, beware of that girl !" 

" What is it you mean, Theodosia ?" 

" I mean that she is artful and designing." 

" It is false, sister !" 

" It is true, brother : she is trying to draw you into an 
engagement that can only bring unhappiness on yourself and 
us all." 

" Theodosia, Theodosia !" said Alfred, dashing his cue 
upon the table, " if you really believe I love her, how dare 
you calumniate her in my presence ?" 
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" I do not calumniate : I speak the truth to open your 
eyes." 

" Rather say to blind them," said Alfred, bitterly, « with 
the dust of your worldly prudence and covetous ambition ; 
that 1 may not see the beauty an(^ excellence that has not the 
passport of riches." 

<* Beauty and excellence ! — strong terms, Alfred : I con- 
clude they dictated this poem ?" 

*• Where did you find this ?" 

" In Esther's room : the proper place." 

•< In her room 1 and does she — ^I mean — did you — does 
she approve it ?" 

<< Nay, that you must ask yourself, Alfred : doubtless for 
the author's sake — " 

" You are presuming on my patience, Theodosia. I can- 
not guess your motives for all this. I did not mean to dis- 
cuss the subject with you at all ; but since you have begun 
with so little delicacy, you must now listen to me. I do love 
Esther Martin— ardently, devotedly love her ; — for she is 
worthy a monarch's worship — ^but I have not told her so, and 
will not, let the efibrt cost me what it will. Her peace is 
dearer to me than my own, and shall not be shaken by word 
of mine till I can offer to make her independent." 

" All that sounds very fine, my dear Alfred ; but you may 
rest assured Miss JBsther will not be satisfied with this re- 
spectful forbearance on your part ; she sees her power, and 
she will use it, and you will be drawn on before you know 
where you are. Take care what you are about — she is 
handsome, certainly, but there is* a vile spirit under that fair 
mask, that will inevitably be your ruin. She has two or 
three strings to her bow already." 

'' And how many shafts have you in your quiver, sis- 
ter ?" said Alfred. " Oh harsh, uncharitable censor that 
you are ! Rather- should I have supposed your kindly feel- 
ings would have warmed to a 'friendless and orphaned being, 
than because she is friendless and orphaned, insult and tra- 
duce and neglect her ! However, remember, I do not be- 
lieve your accusations : I defy you to prove them ; and I 
will protect her from your unkind ness as far as my power 
extends. Yes ; I fathom your secret enmity, Theodosia : 
it is caused by envy and jealousy." 
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" Envy ! what have I to envy from such — " But Alfred 
cut her short by leaving the room. 

As the door closed upon him, Theodosia caught the 
shadow of a figure in the recess, and uttered a cry of aston- 
ishment on recognizing Miss Armadale. Her face was like 
marble, and her eyes dilated and gleaming with the emotion 
suppressed within. She advanced to Theodosia, and stood 
confronting her, rigid in indignation, like the Apollo. 

<' So Ustening is one of your accomplishments," stam* 
mered Theodosia, struggling to overcome her embarrass- 
ment. 

** So falshehood is one of yottrs,'* said Margaret, in a 
voice unnaturally deep and stem. " I listened because I 
could not but hear : it was impossible for me to appear be- 
fore your brother : but never did silence cost me more, and 
to you I will speak, and defy you to your face. Is it not 
enough that you have goaded, sneered at, and insulted me, 
with yourjpointed neglects, and studied insinuations, grow- 
ing bolder and more sarcastic in proportion as I forbore to 
retort, but you must pour poison into the ears of one who has 
never shown me any thing but respectful kindness, and blast 
my fair name, as far as you are able, with the stigma of art- 
fulness and intrigue? Is this the revenge you promised 
me because, against my will, I was placed in your seat at ta- 
ble ? If so, it is worthy 6f the ofibnce, and reflects as much 
dignity on your character as it does credit to your inven- 
tion r 

" Esther ? take care what you say I take care how you 
provoke me !" cried Theodosia, clinching her hands, " or I 
must remind you of the wide diflerence in our stations, and 
that I possess power to crush you, and may use it." 

"Use all you have!" said Margaret, "I will forbear 
with you no longer ! You have returned my patience with 
slander, and now I dare you to do your worst. Search my 
bedroom for papers as oflen as you feel disposed — make 
what use you please of what you find — ^strain to the utmost 
the power your boasted station gives you— ^I scorn you 
and your revenge alike, and only warn you not to go too 
far." 

"Too far, indeed?" said Miss Crawford, grinding her 
teeth, ^ and how far, then, is it your pleasure that I should 
go ? Am I to see you ensnaring my brother and^not speak ?" , 
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''Miss Crawford," said Margaret, sternly, "your own 
sense of ladylike propriety ought to have prevented this 
scene. You know at the time you are speaking that your 
insinuations are false, and that by having breathed them 
in my hearing, you make my position in your father's house 
scarcely bearable : you are thus driving me to extremities: 
take care, therefore, that the consequences fall not on your- 
self." 

'' If your position here is so painful, Miss Esther," said 
Theodosia, in a tope of irritating politeness, " I wonder you 
condescend to remain. We all know you only attend Miss 
Armadale as a personal favor, and if you are tired of honor- 
ing her, doubtless there are many who would gladly offer 
a higher price for your flattery than she does. There is 
Sir Tudor Willoughby, who called on purpose to inquire 
after you, I have no doubt would do his utmost to serve 
you; and Alfred's recommendation, tpo, would have grea4 
weight." 

Miss Armadale was silent, but a dark and bitter smile 
was on her lips, which convinced Theodosia the shail had 
found the mark. 

" It certainly must appear a little strange to you,'' she 
continued, " that we should not be immediately sensible of 
the great honor you have done us in coming here at all, and 
especially in taking so much notice of my brother : the only 
excuse I can offer is that we really feel unworthy of so 
much distinction, and however flattering the proposd alliance 
may be, it is too unequal to promise happiness. You must 
make allowances for plain, people like us, unaccustomed to 
such aristocratic visitors: and now I only hope you will 
not consider yourself bound to stay here a moment longer 
than it suits your own convenience." 

She swept past Margaret as she spoke, with a triumphant 
laugh, and in passing, tapped her scornfully on the arm. It 
was aiight, womanly stroke, with the back of the hand, 
but it went like an electric shock through the proud frame of 
the heiress ; whose face became scarlet for an instant, and 
then whiter thfMi before. 

" You do well, Miss Crawford — generously well-— to 
^aunt me with my poverty when a guest in your house, and 
insult me with your c(»)temptuous touch when I have but 
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pne arin to use. Your prudence does not forsake you, even 
in your revenge.^' 

''Miss Esther ! Theodosia ! what is the matter ?" inter- 
nipted Nelson, who had entered the room unperceived a 
fflmute before ; " is there any misunderstandings between 
)roa ? what did I hear about insults and taunts V 

** Your sister will tell you, «ir," said Margaret, " allow 
ise to pass if you please." And without vouchsafing ano- 
ther glance at her enemy, she retired to her own room. 
Theodosia soon followed h«r example, and finding her confi- 
dante Shipton in attendance, threw herself into a chair with 
her ^clinched hands pressed to her bosom. '^It is come to a 
crisiS) Shipton ! we are at open war now, and one or the 
ether must fall. I have been provoked into insulting her by 
word and touch, «nd Nelson overheard me, and has taken 
upon himself to call me to account. He will carry it to 
mamma^ and Al^ed will support him, and* we shall have 
such a scene : they will want me to b^ her pardon, and I 
tell you ril die fiist r 

" Of course you would, ma'am," said Shipton, " but I'm 
thinking you won't have to dioose. I have had my eyes 
open for some da;y^ and if I'm not very much mistaken, we 
shall cc^h this Miss Esther in her own trap when she least 
expects." 

" Explain yourself, Shipton,^ pray," 

" Why, do you see, ma'am, it isn't in one^vay, exactly, 
or in another, but it's ifi little things coming together, that I 
guess there is something underhand going on between her 
and the two servants. If I say a word about her to Miss 
Nisbett, she colors up, and stammers, and tries to talk of 
something else, and if one asks that Frenchman a hundred 
times, one can never get a straight answer— -he files off right 
and left, and leaves one as wise as one was befbre. Then 
there is such a bustle when any letters come hr Miss Arma- 
dale : and so many signs, and so many underhand looks, and 
so forth, that I am pretty sur6 between them, they manage 
to get a peep first.'^ 

" If you could only prove Ihat, Shipton— «i|[Ly misconduct 
towards her mistress," said Theodosia, musing, *' that would 
indeed answer our purpose ; and it would, besides, be our 
duty to expose her, you know." 
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" It would, ma'am ; and Miss Armadale, if she's a lady's 
spirit in her, can't but be obliged to you all her life, you 
know, ma'am, and make you some handsome presents. 
There are several little things you want just now." 

" I don't want her presents : I don't want any thing be- 
longing to her," interrupted Theodosia, <<and it is very 
strange of you, Shipton, to fancy I do." 

<< Dear ma'am,'' said Shipton, with a look that her young 
mistress understood too well, " dear ma'am, I beg your par- 
don, I'm sure. I didn't know you would be angry, when I 
do all I can to please and serve you." 

" Well, I am not angry," said Theodosia, hastily, for she 
knew better than to quarrel with her confidential adviser : 
" you know I place implicit confidence in you, Shipton — ^in 
every thing ; so I leave this business in your hands." 

" Very good, ma'am ; and I will be on the look-out, you 
may be sure ; and, meanwhUe, you must go to your mamma, 
and make your story as good as you can," 

" I will," said Theodosia, as she left the rooin ; " you will 
not forget, Shipton ?" 

<' Forget!" repeated Shipton, lookiag afbr her, with a 
sneer ; << no, I wont forget, you may be sure, either this or 
something else. I'm not to be taken up so short fi)r nothing : 
and I'm not to be employed on errands like this for nothing, 
either. I must get paid, somehow, and handsomely too, and 
my young lady must see to it, or else " — 

As Theodosia had forese^i, Nelson went straight to his 
mother, and told her all he knew, which was not much ; but 
his sister had been beforehand with him, and Mrs. Crawford^ 
after listening patiently, told him she had heard all this be- 
fore, and was very sorry, but &r her part, she could not be 
much surprised at it. '< The fact is, my dear boy, that artful 
girl has turned poor Alfred's head ; cind, with his eccentric 
ideas, there is no knowing what mischief may happen. I tell 
you this in strict confidence. Nelson ; because I want you to 
give your brother, some good advice. He must know his fa- 
ther cannot give him a fortune — that marriage with a penni- 
less girl is quite out of the question ; and that the best thing 
he can do is to try for some employment that will help him 
to forget her as soon as possible." 

Nelson rubbed his chin ; pulled up his shirt collar ; but- 
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toned and unbuttoned his coat ; and, finally, turned to the 
window whence the Vicarage was visible, and began to whis- 
tle — ^but not for want of thought. 

" Do not you think I am right, my dear boy ?" asked his 
mother. 

" Well, I suppose you are, mother ; T suppose you are : 
— and, as you say, the best thing be can do is to work ; and 
he has head enough, and so have I ; — so, mother dear, if 
you'll speak a word to my father about that engineering bu- 
siness for me, I shall be much obliged to you ; or I will speak 
myself, if you like it better. I want something to do. I 
want a profession, and to make my fortune, and gBt married 
myself. 

Mrs. Crawford looked dismayed. 

" You are not infatuated with this young woman too, are 
you. Nelson ?" 

"No, mother, I am happy to say, for I should have a bad 
chance against Alfred ; I respect her highly, and admire her 
more every day, but she has not stolen my heart ; so be easy 
on that score. I must be doing something though ; and I 
know I shall get on, if my father will make a stir for that 
appointment." ^ 

" But not just yet — but wait a little," pleaded his mother, 
** wait till Ferdinand is able to help you." 

" Ferdinand ! what, you mean when he wins the heiress ? 
Mother, I should be sorry to speak my mind on that subject, 
for it might hurt you. I never thought to feel so ashamed 
of a brother and sister as 1 do now : it is time I was off, for I 
can't stand it. Here comes the Doctor's carriage ; I'm glad 
of it, for Esther looked very ill when I last saw her, apd I 
doubt if she will be well enough to come down to dinner." 

Nelson's conjecture proved correct ; for Miss Arma- 
dale appeared no more that day. The Doctor was closeted 
with her for an hour ; and, in the afternoon, Shipton per- 
ceived Antoine on his way to the inn, bearing a note for Mr. 
Conroy. The old gentleman being out when he called, the 
answer did not arrive till the evening, and came addressed to 
Miss Armadale. Shipton met with it, and laid it on the dres- 
sing-table of the favored guest, much wishing that she could 
obtain an insight into the contents. She was holding it to 
the candle, and peeping at all the corners in the fruitless en- 
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deavor to gratify this very natural desire, when the sound of 
approaching footsteps made her start. She put out her lights 
stole into the closet, from which she eould see the dressing* 
table, and was aocm rewarded for all her pains. Margaret 
eame quietly into the room, broke the seal of Mr. Conroy's 
letter as well as she could, read, and carried it away with 
her as noiselessly as she had entered, little dreaming that an 
enemy was watching her, or of the delight with which Theo> 
dosia heard that night that revenge was so close at hand. 

It would be difficult to describe what Margaret's feelings 
were at this time ; now that, for once, she &lt as sure as evi* 
dence could make her, that she was indeed beloved for her 
own sake, not for her riches. As far as she herself could 
analyze them, the predominant emotion was that of self- 
abasement. Who was she, that a mind like his should make 
h'er his ideal ? What intrinsic worth had she to set by the 
side of his piety and genius 1 How could she live up to his 
exalted standard — she who was just struggling among her 
new resolutions, and learning from Mary Leyden^s Testa- 
ment the first rudiments of religious knowledge? These 
were her first reflections, but as she sat that evening,, musing 
in the solitude of her own chamber, many others, of more 
checkered hue, came sweeping before her mind's perplexed 
eye. She felt startled, breathless, at the prospect before her : 
either to cast off that new worshipper, the first &r whom she 
had felt any regard, and crush his ardent spirit at once ; or» 
by uniting herself to him, become a member of the Crawford 
family — a star in the Toddleton and Marples constellation— 
Theodosia's sister, and Aunt Strapper's niece I "Oh hea- 
vens !" thought Margaret, " impossible. I could not — would 
not — And yet" — 

On that one "yet " how many hopes hung balanced ! 

Two or three days passed in peace ; the lull came before 
the hurricane, and to any unobservant bystander it would 
have appeared that nothing was going on. 

'' Fate worked its own the while.*' 

Margaret kept herself very quiet by the doctor's orders, who 
came daily to visit her, and always remained an uncon- 
scionably long time. Antoine was constantly going out on 
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messages, and Theodosia and Shipton as constantly watched 
4hein both : and so things went on till a certain evening, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, Ferdinand and Judilh went to 
a party with Miss Martin — poor Miss Martin ! dragged out 
like an ornamented vicUni, sorely against her will. Theo* 
dosia had held herself excused, and remained with the rest, 
excepting John, who had an engagement of his own. In 
the course of the evening, Margaret strolled up to the book- 
ease for a volume, and came suddenly on the two brother^ 
standing in earnest conversation. ' They started at the inter- 
ruption, but would not allow her to withdraw. " Stay one 
minute. Miss Esther," said Nelson, " we were only discuss- 
ing our future prospects, and flatter ourselves you will take 
some interest in them. We are both going to London, almost 
inunediatdy." i 

" To London ?" repeated Miss Armadale, " is not this 
very sudden ?" 

" Perhaps it is, but in truth, we ought to have been there 
long ago. I cannot get the appointment I mentioned to you, 
till I have studied the science more, so we are going to 
work hard now, and make our fortunes as fast as possible." 

*^ I wish you success then, with all my heart," said Mar- 
garet, smiling. ^ 

" Do you indeed. Miss Esther ?" said Alfred, in a low 
voice. She.turned her eyes full upon him. '^ Yes, indeed 
I do, Mr.. Crawford : but your fortune, I hope, rests less on 
science than on art. Your engineering should be of that 
nature which shakes the world." 

'< Alas, alas, Miss Esther ! better perhaps that I should 
take a hod upon my shoulder, or a tool-chest under my arm, 
and make a living by the sweat of my brow, than attempt 
it by the visions of my brain ! It is not every one that has 
your gentle kindness for the poet race ; and I am going forth 
into the world, with my untried wipgs, not knowing whether 
I shall fly, or fall." 

" Who can know it beforehand ?" said Margaret, " yet 
why should you sufler your pinion to droop before it has 
failed you ? Rather spread it to the breeze and say — Fly I 
foilly though all the world combine to hinder me." 

" There spoke your good genius, Alfred," said Nelson, 
" and in the very words I have so often thrown away upon 
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you. I never i^reoiate a sensible remark so well as when 
i4» agrees with my own. That insufferable diffidence of 
yours will be a drag upon you through life, if you do not 
take ettrs.'' 

*' How fortunate some people are," observed Margaret, 
dryly, "who are never troubled with it at all." 

" Was that aimed at me, Miss Bsther ? But I anticipate 
your reply : you are too many for me just now, oppressed 
as I am with earthly cares. Well, if report says truly, and 
Miss Armadale (may her shadow never be less !) settles at 
Rockstone, we shall still have the pleasure of seeing you 
sometimes, and of hearing of you often, I hope : I am your 
debtor for this last attack, remember, and shall lose no oppor* 
tunity of repayment." 

'* Thank you, sir," said Margaret, " both for this, and for 
all your kindnesses shown by you both, ever since I came 
here. Believe me, I am not ungrateful." 

" Believe me, I am not," said Alfred, "I do not forget 
to whose presence of mind and courageous energy I owe my 
life. I have been listening to your praises half the afternoon, 
Miss Esther." 

" How tired you must be," said Miss Armadale. 

" Tired ! if they liad ^id volumes — but can you not 
guess who it was ?" 

*^ Indeed I cannot : I was not aware there was any xme 
in this neighborhood who would speak in my praise." 

*< Then it is time you knew us better," said Alfred ; and 
to Margaret's astonishment, he abruptly put a letter into her 
hand. She looked in his face, too startled to epeak, and 
trembled so violently she could not break the seal. Nelson 
discreetly opened a book, and Theodosia, who was watching 
them from the other room, clinched her hand on Uncle Sym's 
shoulder with such vehemence as made him jump from hia 
seat and remonstrate. 

" What are you three doing in that corner V cried Ceci- 
lia, " do come here and let us have a game at something. 
Y(Mi have prosed there long enough." 

<' That is what we think," said Nelson, advancing, " what 
game do you want ? ninepins, or puss in the corner ?" 

" No, no, nonsense — let us have proverbs, or < I love my 
love with an A'-*-^hat is the best game, if Esther knows it." 
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'' I have no doubt she knows it, and is a skilful player/' 
said Tbeodosia sarcastically, glancing at Alfred, who colored 
furiously, but the taunt was lost on Margaret, now absorbed 
in her letter. It was not in the handwriting she ha^ dread* 
ed : it was from poor Mrs. Delville, thanking her in a few 
earnest, touching sentences for her unexpected benevolence 
to her children. The tears sprang to her eyes as she read, 
and when she looked up, they met those of Alfred, gating 
on her with more melancholy than they had ever gassed be- 
fore. And well might he be sad, to whom every hour bore 
fresh testimony to the noble nature of that heart, whose love 
he must not seek to win. 

"Some mysterious secret seems going on," observed 
Tbeodosia, looking first at one and then at the other ; " may 
I be permitted to inquire what it is 1" 

Margaret read her meaning, and a bitter word rose to her 
lips, but she suppressed it ; and calmly presenting her with 
the letter, left the room. 

The party went on amusii^ themselves, though but 
iadif^rently ; and half an hour elapsed, but Margaret did not 
return. Tbeodosia looked at her watch, and murmuring 
something aboat a book she wanted^ quietly stole away. 
Shipton met her in the passage. • 

" It's all safe and sure now. Miss Crawford," she whis- 
pered. '< Letters are just come, and put in Miss Armadale's 
room, and Nisbett has been and giv^i her a hint. I'm up to 
them ! and now if you'll come with me, we shall catch her 
in the act." Tbeodosia asked nothing better. They crept 
up to Miss Martin's apartment, and had scarcely concealed 
themselves in the closet, when Mai^aret made her appear, 
ance. Her first act was to bolt the door ; the next to take 
down the writing case, coolly unlock it, and, seating herself 
with her back to her unseen foes, begin reading all the 
letters. 

It was evident they were of no small interest ; for she 
read some of them twice over ; and on laying them down, 
exclaimed, << Come, a little patience, and all this annoTanee 
will soon be over !" 

She next wrote a hasty reply, which she sealed and 
pocketed ; then, to the astonishment of the watchers in the 
closet, took a leaf out of a cfaecfc.book, and began to fill it 
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Up. Shipton, excited beyond measure at this, laid a finger 
on her mistress's arm, and, taking advantage of a loud blast 
of wind that was roaring in the chimney so as to drown any 
moderate sound, stole on tip-toe to the back of her chair. 
She could scarcely believe her eyes. Theodosia had fol- 
lowed, with equal noiselessness. Both looked at the paper, 
then at each other, while the heiress's pen was rapidly and 
bddly tracing the magic name, ^* Margaret Armadak.'* As 
she finished the last syllable, she happened to look up, aod 
saw Shipton's eager face glaring over her shoulder. A cry 
burst from her lips, and she started from her seat, but they 
each pinioned an arm, and held her fast. ^'Let go, Miss 
Crawjford, she's safe enough," gasped Shipton: "just unbolt 
the door, and call Katy — she's close at hand." Theodosia 
did so, and Katy, the charwoman, who had been posted near, 
under the idea that she was to assist in capturing a house- 
breaker, rushed in like a mastiff, and seiased Margaret's 
wrists with her large, bony hands, stronger than any man's. 

" Och, ma'am, but I have him fast enough, sure, if this 
is him ! Och ! he thought to bamboozle us in his young 
lady's dress, he did, the desateful haythen ! There — stand 
there !" driving her up to the wall, " and answer for your- 
self—smart ! Why ! . if it isn't Miss Esther !" 

" Yes, it is Miss Esther, sure enough," said Shipton, hold- 
ing the candle to her face, — ^" take care she doesn't get away, 
Katy, or we shall say you're an accomplice." 

" If she slips from my grip without lave, you may say 
what you like," said Katy, and she tightened her grasp so as 
to give to Margaret's half-cured arm exquisite pain. Miss 
Armadale, stupified by this sudden arrest, ofiered no resistance, 
but looked from one to another with an air of bewilderment, 
that Theodosia mistook for guilty terror. She took up the^ 
check, read it with sarcastic emphasis, and turned to her 
rival with a smile of triumph. 

" You defied me once. Miss Esther, to do you harm : do 
you defy me still ? or do you think you can palliate this bril- 
liant specimen of your integrity, as you have done some 
other traits of your character ?" 

Miss Armadale, who now fully comprehended her situa- 
tion, drooped her long eyelashes and made no reply. — 
Theodosia scanned her from head to foot with irrepressible 
exultation. 
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" So this is the secret of all your marvenoos benevolenc©. 
Miss Esther'! you can well afiord to make presents to boys 
and girls, when you have only to help yourself out of your 
mistresa's income. It is a great pity, Shipten, we inteirupted 
her : who knows for what sweet and pious purpose this was 
intended 7 Young ladies who go risiting the poor, and read 
Baxter in the drawing-room before all the geutlemeD, must 
have some good end in view when they want money, i am 
only afraid Miss Armadale will not see this little circumstance 
in that light : we must break it to her as carefully as we can. 
Yes, proud girl t" ahe continued, wtvancing close to Margaret, 
whom Katy, finding her passive, released from her gripe, 
" yesj proud girl I yon shall find now what it is to make me 
your enemy ! Prepare your audacity for the worst, for now 
j'ou shall reap what you have sown : I wilt hiazon your dis- 
grace before every one who knows you, aod out of your own 
'lips convict you of your crime ! Mean, paltry dishonesty ! 
Thank goodness, you are discovered : who knows what might 
have ensued, or what we may have lost already ! However, 
my father is a magistrate^ and he will know what steps ta 
take." 

"If you pluaae, ma'am," suggested Shipton, with scornful 
emphasis, " 1 should say we had better not let this goung lady 
out of our keeping till your papa comes home. There is a 
room below where she would be safe enough." 

" True, very true," said Miss Crawford, still eyeing het 
rival with insatiate delight, " and perhaps it would be as well 
to have the forks and spoons counted : people who are think- 
ing of settling in the world, generally provide themselves with 
plate, as well as cash." 

" And with a tongue too," growled Katy, "bad manners 
to ye, why don't you spake 1 Oh, then it's no true-born 
thafe you are, or you'd talk fast enough." 

"She is dumb with conscious guilt, Katy," said Theo- 
dosia, " It is some comfort that she is not hardened enough 
to brave it out with falsehood. However, if you have any 
thing to say for yourself, Miss Esther, I am quite ready to 
hear you." 

Miss Armadale folded her arms, and a wintry smile pass- 
«d over her features. She lifted her thoughtful eyes from 
the floor, aad fixed them on Theodosia's face. Her cheek 
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and lips were pale with stern resolution ; but there was nei- 
ther scorn, nor shame, nor fear, nor sorrow in the steady 
glance she turned on her enemy, and Theodosia felt that as 
far as her humiliation was concerned, her rengeance was 
yet incomplete. 

" What I have to say. Miss Crawford, either in explana- 
tion or acknowledgment," said Margaret, and her voice wa^ 
grave and calm as her eye, " is not to be said here. I claim 
to be heard in the presence of your father and mother, and 
of Miss Annadale herself." 

" You shall be gratified then," said Theodosia, " but 
till then you must be content to be under surveillance. I 
must request you to wait here with Katy for a few minutes; 
come with me, Shipton :" and they hurried away, taking the 
precaution of locking the door afler them. As soon as they 
were gone, Katy came mysteriously up to her prisoner, who 
was leaning thoughtfully on the mantel-piece ; and with a 
gesture of strict secrecy, whispered in her ear — " What will 
you give me, darlint, if I give you a start V^ 

" A start !" repeated Miss Armadale, " what do yoi| 
mean ?" 

Katy screwed up her Hps expressively, and pointed to 
the window. 

" A broad ledge — not a step down — crape round the 

f>arapit, and so on to the top of the garden wall. There's a 
arge water-butt — don't tumble into it ; but climb down, and 
80 across the garden through the orchard, and away into the 
high roafl; there^s a coach through arly to-morrow, and 
you'll chate the constable, as I did once before you, when { 
lifted a thrifle : worse luck ! Och, it's sorry for you I am^ 
for it's much plisanter to be honest — when you can — ^it saves 
a power of bother ; and you've too much of the lady in your 
face to go to prison. Come, hav'nt you a tinpenny in your 
pocket ; and I'll lend you a hand to get out of window." 

" But how am I to get back again, Katy ?" said Marga- 
ret, amused in spite of ner vexation, by the ludicrousness of 
the idea. . 

" Git back ! Oh, trust you for gitting back when you 
think it's worth your while, joy ! it's much asier to get into 
a trap than out of it, and that you'll find when you come 
to try." 
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*^ Then I am moch obliged to you ; but I would rather 
not try," replied Mai^ret^ coolly taking the letters from the 
table, and locking up the writing-case. Katy looked at her 
in amazement. << Well then, you're an older hand than I 
took you for : I'll throuble tou to put those letters down 
again. Quick now, for here s the young lady coming !'' 

But Miss Armadale was by no roeam disposed to obey t 
she put the letters into her pocket, aod began to stir the fire 
with a sangfinoid that exeited Katy'a secret admiratioB. 

*' Oh then, Miss Crawford, she's too many ibr me," she 
said, as that lady returned in haste : ^* her practice is 'cuter 
than mine, any how : she's as eool as a lemon, and twice as 
riiarp." 

Theodona saw matantly what had been done, and crim* 
aoned with anger. " Give up those letters, Miss Elsther--^ 
give them up instantly ! or Shipton and Katy shall search 

yoa." 

*< At their peril," said Margaret, quietly looking over her 
shooldery *<I must trouble yeti to obtain a warrant first. 
The letters are in my possession, and will remain so till 
Miss Armadale eomes honae." 

" Did ever any one see the like ?" cried Katy) in ecstasy. 

^' Never — never," said Theodosia, Mting her lip with 
vexationi — ^however it cannot last long. "Will you be so 
good, M»ss Esther, as to come with us I" 

** As you please," said Miss Armadale, and yielding her 
arm to Katy's powerful grasp, she suffered herself tg be con* 
ducted down the back stairs to a small room, where a fire 
had just been lighted, and a kitchen candle was burning on 
the table. 

" Here, Miss Esther," said Theodosia, " I hope you will 
spend a pleasant time till my father and mother come home* 
That you may be secure from interruption, I shall take the 
llherty of securing the door, while I go to explain to your 
finend Alfred the interesting circumstance that has just 
occurred." 

Miss Armadale started, and for a moment her proud spirit 
gave way. " Oh no ! not now, Miss Crawford ! wait— spare 
him — stay only till your parents' return !" 

Theodosia looked fixedly at her flushed cheeks, then 
signed to hec attendants to withdraw. " Miss Esther, she 

8» 
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said Sternly, " kDowing as you do all that has passed, what 
can induce you to hope I should delay this communication V* 

<< 1 have no inducement," said Margaret, turning away 
—^' I forgot to whom I was speaking-^-say what you please." 

'* I will, you may be sare, Miss Esther : I think the sooner 
his eyes are open, the better : so for the present I wish you 
good evening : " and, locking the door after her, she left the 
heiress to her reflections. 

When Theodosia returned to the drawing-room, Nelson 
and Alfred had left it : this was bo^ a disappointment and a 
relief; for it had just occurred' to her that they might object 
to her treatment of her prisoner. She said nothing to Uncle 
Sym, who was playing chess with Henrietta ; but taking a 
book, sat impatiently waiting till she heard Alfred's voice in 
the hall, when she hastened to meet him. ** Where is 
Nelson, Alfred ?" 

" Grone to the Vicarage for half an hour ; is any thing the 
matter ?" 

''I want to speak to you-*-^come here," said his sister, 
dragging him into the dining-room, *' I have the painful task 
of telling you my suspicions have proved correct." 

" Theodosia I" 

" Esther Martin is detected at last ;" and Theodosia, as 
succinctly as she could, related what had just taken place. 
Alfred listened with horror, bewilderment and indignation : 
he could not, would not believe it, she would explain all, he 
was sure. 

" Can she explain away this ?" said his sister, showing 
him the fatal check. He hid his face in his hands for a 
moment, then starting up, declared it was all false, he would 
stake his existence on her integrity, his mother should see 
her righted, he would fetoh her home that instant, and dart- 
ed out of the room. 

To the immense surprise of the groom, who had just been 
littering down his horses, and who seldom had the honor of 
much intercourse with the poet, Alfred suddenly rushed into 
the stable, and asked *< which was the best galloper V 

" On the road, sir, or across country ?" asked Jem, much 
perplexed. 

" Anywhere, what does it signify which 1" 

*^ Oh, it makes all the difterence, sir, begj^bog your par* 
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don : but I think, take it altogether, if she warn't such a 
Tixen, Mr- John's bay mare's the best of the lot." 

" Bring her out then, bring her out !" cried Alfred, seiz* 
ing *the fork from the groom's hand, " and saddle her^^instant^' 
ly ! quick, Jem, or I'll do it myself!" 

" Why, you**e never going to ride her to-night, sir ?** 
said Jem. 

" Now, my good fellow, don^t stand asking questions, but 
make haste." 

<^ But sir, but Mr. Atfred, soch a night ! and the roads 
like iron, and the bay mare^s such a temper-— and Mr. John, 
what will he say ?" 

" Put on the saddle, I tell you !" cried Alfred, rushing to 
the harness room, and. dragging down a heap of accoutre- 
ments, belonging to various sized animals, but all so evident- 
ly intended for the benefit of the bay mare, that poor Jem 
saw the case was hopeless. Secretly invoking Mr. John's 
speedy return, be delayed over the saddling as long as he 
durst, but the fierce Impatience of Alfred, who stood over 
him, grasping a formidable whip, compell ed him to yield 
the point, and the poet sprung to the back of the favorite, aU 
ready snorting and trembling with eagerness. " Which is 
the shortest way to Mr. Stacey's, Jem ?" 

" Right along the road, sir, to the second turning on your 
left, and then down Higgler's Bottom into the road again,'' 
said Jem—" it's a vile bit just there, sir, so—" Here the bay 
mare made a spring forward. Jem clung to the bridle in 
agony. " Hold her well in, Mr. Alfred ! keep her well in 
hand on the road sir, it's precious slippery, you'll ruin her 
legs, hold her in, sir, whatever you do !" 

" Let go, Jem," cried the excited rider, " let go, or I shall 
ride over you !" 

"But Mr. John, sir!** cried Jem, running aflet him, 
*' please sir, what am I to tell him I" 

" Tell him I wili ■ ■■■" the rest of the sentence was lost 
in the dash of the hoofs. Jem scratched his head disconso- 
lately. " A nice job this, and a mighty satisfactory mes- 
sage ! If it had been Mr. John now, I could have guessed 
pretty well what he meant to say ; but as it's Mr. Alfred, I 
suppose he said something pretty, though I hadn't the luck 
to l^«f it>" 
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Very different was the scene at that time going on at the 
gay assembly, whither her fate had conducted Miss Martin. 
The" evening, as usual, had been to her a heavy penance, 
and she was for the fifteenth time, smothering a yawn, when 
Ferdinand returned to her side, and giving her his arm, lei 
ber, as he said, to look at some beautiful cijffts from chefs 
d'oeuvre, which would remind her of Italy. Miss Martin, 
whose ideas on the subject of art were but limited, reluc- 
tantly complied, but soon found there was no occasion to 
give any opinion ; as they had not long been standing alone^ 
before her companion, in low earnest tones, began to plead 
his cause. He did not ask for a return of his ardent affec-. 
tion, he durst not aspire so high, he only asked for hope, a 
word, a look of encouragement to assure him bis presump- 
tion was pardoned, and that he might persevere, and so on,, 
expecting her to give him some sort Qf reply ; but sbQ kept 
her eyes fixed on the Dying Gladiator, and neither spoke nor 
moved. Ferdinand began to fear he had over estimated his 
chances, and in a tone of deep dejection, implored her at 
least to give him one forgiving look. Miss Martin then turn- 
ed her head, and looked him full in his face, and considera- 
bly perplexed him thereby. There was nothing repulsf^et 
in her glance, yet there was not the encouragement he ex*.' 
pQcted : her eyes, which like her complexion, were of na 
particular color, were yet by no means devoid of expression, 
and their steady penetrating gaze brought the conscious 
blood into the lover's cheeks. Still, as she did not dismiss 
him, he would not appear dismissed ; and by returning her 
gaze as passionately as he could devise, hoped to obtain 
something more conciliatory. 

" But one word, Miss Armadale ! only one ! may I, dare 
I hope?" 

Miss Martin again * looked at the statues, and slightly 
raised her eyebrows. " You are under a mistake Mr. Fer- 
dinand." 

He protested the contrary : mistake ! how could he mis- 
take his own ardent feelings I Miss Martin quietly shook 
her head. 

" You know, sir, that a person of my appearance and 
habits is not calculated to win your affection : you are daz- 
zled by my fortune*" 
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>^ He clasped his hands in agony : be would have torn his 
^^r, only that would have attracted other people's attention : 
^he groaned, protested, would have sworn|^ but that she 
l)hecked him in time. 

^ "I repeat, sir, that you are mistaken : do not interrupt 
me, if you ple^pe. I am very sorry that it should have < 
come to this, very sorry : but it is not my fault. However^ 
since you are so eager and positive, Mr. Ferdinand, I must 
request you to wait till this day month. If you are then in 
the same mind, why that will alter the case ; but do not go 
on making promises and speeches now : I will not consider 
you bound by any of them, remember th^t : you may be 
thankful to remember it some day." 

Ferdinand, who now thought his prize secure, poured 
£>rth his thanks in spite of her prohibition, and undismayed 
by the coldness of her .manner, looked the very picture of 
adoring gratitude. " All right, mot)&er," he whispered ia 
Mrs. Crawford's ear as they were coming away, '< I am to 
wait a month, and then she has half promised, if I am of the 
same mind." 

" Bless you, my dear boy !" was all his happy mother 
JljMt time to reply, and when in the carnage, with her guest, 
she could not refrain from pressing her hand in hers. Miss 
Martin looked out of the window. 

Long was the drive, and slippery the road, even as Jem 
had foretold ; Miss Martin was tired, and vexed and fidgety, 
but little did she know how every delay in their progress 
was felt by her imprisQned leader. As hour after hour 
passed slowly away, and no one approached her place of 
confinement, and the fire went out for want of coals, and the 
long wick of the candle grew gigantic for want oT snuffers, 
Margaret's feelings of impatience and irritation became al- 
most insupportable. In all her adventures it had neve& yet 
happened to her to be restrained to a few feet square without 
the power of escape, and she felt more and more convinced 
every minute that she should make a most indifierent mar- 
tyr. At the same time, a seivsation of absurdity made it 
impossible to feel seriously exasperated. " It is all niy own 
fault," thought Margaret, " poor comfort though that may 
be : -^and what makes it worse, I have been outwitted. Well, 
hencefiirth, straight paths for me ! I have had masquerading 
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enough : and yet on the whole, I cannot regret what I have 
done. I have learnt more in this month than in my whole 
previous lifb, And more I trust, than I shall ever quite for- 
get.'' She walked to the window and looked out, or rather 
up, for the lower panes were whitened, but from the upper 
ones she could see the bright starry heavens, in all the beauty 
of a clear frosty night. Miss Armadale felt as if she had 
never appreciated that beauty before : and gazed and gazed 
again, till her hif h heart melted, and her eyes filled with 
tears, and her soul lifted itself in prayer. Yes, she had be- 
gun to look on those far radiant worlds, not as a spectacle to 
admire, btit as a shrine in which to praise ; the yearning void 
in her desires which nothing earthly could fill, was being 
filled by slow but sure degrees, with that for which it was 
created : drop by drop, she scarcely knew how, the dew of 
religious peace had come down on her awakened spirit, 
making the tender herb push forth and grow, and the ^reen 
blade lift its head. She felt not now that sinking depression in 
which Mary Leyden had found her, for the time in which 
her accident had kept her to her room, had been well and 
seriously employed, and having discovered the secret of re* 
ligious strength, she could boldly look her weakness in the 
face. 

As Miss Armadale watched the heavens, Alfred's Christ* 
mas song came floating back to her ears ; and that passage in 
pardeular which had gone like a spear to her heart : 

"To give with both hands liberally— to love with the 
whole heart fervently — ^to press onward, onward still, in the 
pathway of joyful obedience— bringing heartland soul, and 
strength, and intellect, as ofierings to the Bridegroom's table ; 
and drinking here on earth of the cup of felicity that shall 
crown the marriage sapper of the Lamb !" 

And, as she repeated the words, her head bowed itself, 
and her knees bent, and she was engaged in fervent prayer 
. . . when a sound fell on her ear that thrilled her with the 
deepest ikwe. 

It was the bell of the church-tower, chiming out the old 
year. 

She had heard that sound often . . . but never upon her 
knees. 
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CHAPTER X. 



** Albeit tlm muked. Madam, I hftt the trath.** 

Tinrraoir. 



'* What in the worid can be going on V* said Mn. Cniw* 
fcrdy as the carriage stopped^'* the whole hoose are sitting 
up, I do believe.'' 

The door was no soCMier opened, than Nelson af^ieared,- 
with a look of anxious concern : the hall was full of senrants, 
and a buzz of voices made its way out into the frosty «ir. 
The party alighted^ and Nelson seized his mother's ann< 
^ Come in here, motlier ! I thought you never would oome 
home. Come in, Miss Armidale, — for heaven's sake, come 
in!" 

They did so, in much astonishment at this reception ; and 
found candles lighted In the dining-room, where Uncle Sym 
and his nieces were waiting. Theodosia advanced to meet 
them with a flushed cheek and a sparkling eye. 

<' What is the matter ?" burst &om every lip. She Aook 
her head with ominous gravity. *' Is it Esther ? is she ill V 
cried Miss Martin. 

<' She is not i/Z, Miss Armadale," said Theodosia, ** bill 
what I have to tell, concerns both her and yourself." 

Miss Martin started, and turned so pale, that Mrs. Craw«> 
fi>nl entreated her daughter to say quickly all she had to say. 

" If you will all sit down," said Theodosia, gravely, " I 
will send for the young lady, and tell you in her presence. 
It is a case in which Papa must decide." 

Mr. Crawford, who was half asleep, rubbed bis eyes, and 
put on his spectacles. Miss Martin, trembling with nervous- 
ness, sat down, with Ferdinand leaning on the back of her 
chair. Every body looked excited and curious. * 

" Shipton !" said Theodosia, " fetch Miss Esther." 

" Thank you," said Nelson, " I am going to do that ; 
give me the key, Mrs. Shipton. It will be trying enough 
for the young lady to face so many people, without being 
dragged in by the servants, like a criminal." And, without 
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Waiting for any remonstrance, he hastened to carry out his 
purpose. 

*< Whatever she may have done," thought he, as he 
turned the key in the lock, <* I cannol see the good of bolting 
her into this pigeon-hole : but that's just the spiteful way 
women serve each other. I only hope she won't be crying ; 
^-if she is, what on earth am 1 to do ? I would rather face 
a mad bull any day, than a pretty girl in tears/' He 
opened the door very softly, and peeped in. Miss Arma* 
dale, who was by this time subdued with fatigue, had re* 
turned to her seat, and laid her head on the table, with her 
hands clasped in her lap, resignedly waiting till her persecu- 
tors should please to send for her. The various emotions df 
the long tedious night had left her languid and weary ; aad 
when, at the sound of Nelson's entranqe, she dowly raised 
her head, his compassion was deeply moved by the sight of 
her pale cheeks and drooping eyelashes; drooping, as he 
supposed, with shame and humiliation. He looked at her 
fi>r a moment with respecttul sympathy, and the teaxis glis* 
tened in bis eyes. 

" Miss Esther," he said, hesitating, which for Nelson wb» 
most extraordinary, " they are waiting for you, and — and I 
hoped you would allow me to take you in, — 1 thougfht you 
might feel a littlp nervous. Excuse my taking such ,& 
liberty, but indeed " — His voice was literally choked. 

Margaret rose from ber seat i but when he held out his 
hand, she dr»w back he% own. ^' I feel your kindness, Mr* 
Nelson, most deeply," she said^ wjUh a quiet smile ; *< but I 
dare not allow you to shake hands with me. Are they mak* 
ing out m^, committal ?" 

<< Miss Esther, you shall have justice done you, if justice 
is to be found in the kingdom," said Nelson. ^' I know you 
oftn explain what you were doing ; and- that, however much 
appearances are against you, your integrity will make itself 
clear to all !" 

Miss Armadale shook her head gravely* " Do not make 
rash assertions, Mr. Nelson : facts are stubborn things, and 
I am not going to deny them." 

" Is it all true then ?" said Nelson, sorrowfully, " oh do 
not say so, Miss Esther !" 

Margai#l cast down her eyes. He looked at her in dis- 
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tress and perplexity, then offered his arm, which she accepted. 
As they quitted the room, he asked what she meant to say to 
his father and Miss Armadale. 

" The truth," said Margaret, gently, ** it has been kept 
back too long." 

" Oh, Miss Esther 1" said Nelson, stopping suddenly 
short, "if you wanted money, people will get into difficul- 
ties sometimes — I do myself, but if you really wanted money, 
why did you not tell some of us ? we would all have helped 
you, indeed we would ; any tMng would have been better 
than this ! But I am only distressing instead of helping you. 
Don't be frightened, pray don't : speak the truth boldly — I 
will stand by you, and take care you have fair play : only 
keep up a good heart." 

" Thank. you," s^id Margaret, " you may rely upon it, I 
will." 

The hall was filled with servants, among whom were 
Nisbett and Antoine ; the former with red eyes, nose, and 
cheeks, boiling with indignation ; the latter, in a state of 
irrepressible glee, for in every stroke aimed at his mistress, 
he saw an acceleration of the denouement he panted for. 
When the dining-room door was opened, the general excite- 
ment overcame conventional forms, and on9 and all made 
thejir way in. All eyes turned on Margaret, who as she 
passed through the door, seemed to leave behind her every 
sensation of languor and depression. She withdrew her 
hand from Nelson's arm, and advanced towards the table, 
her stately figure erect, aqd her downcast eyes gleaming 
with light. Mr. Crawford, seated in his chair of judgment 
at the head of the table, looked at her over his spectacles, 
and hemmed two or three times. " I am grieved, young 
lady," he* began, "to have so unpleasant a duty to perform, 
but I understand you appealed to me, and I need not say you 
shall have the fairest treatment, and every indulgence we 
can allow you." 

Margaret bowed, and stole one look at Miss Martin 
under her eyelashes, to prepare that lady for what was to 
follow. 

Theodosia now stated her case, and related what our 
readers already know, — her previous suspicions, the steps 
she had deemed it right for all their sakes to take, 'and the 
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manner in which she had convicted her in the act ; adding 
a few remarks on the terror Margaret exhibited on her ar- 
rest. At this Miss Armadale looked at her, and again with 
that cold dark smile that had perplexed her before. She 
turned to her associates, and Shipton and Katy bore witness, 
each in her own peculiar style, and a groan ran through the 
audience. JVIrs. Crawford looked at Miss Martin with up- 
lifted hands, and murmured, " What will the world come 
to ?" 

" Is this all true, Miss Esther ?" said Mr. Crawford. 

There was a pause. 

" Very nearly true, sir," said Margaret. 
' " Very nearly ? Were the circumstances as they have 
been stated ?" 

" Yes, sir — the circumstances certainly were." 

"And this check," said the judge gravely, "consider 
what you are saying— did you fill it up, and subscribe it 
Margaret Armadale ?" 

" I did, sir." 

" With the intention of getting it passed ?" * 

" Yes, sir ?" 

Every bod^ looked aghast : Theodosia glanced triumph- 
antly at Nelson, who bit his lip : Katy muttered, " Oh ! 
then she's a natural innocent, to go confissing like that !" 

" Attendez un pen," said Antoine. 

" Silence there !" cried Mr. Crawford, hastily. His face 
was purple with agitation, and with some difficulty he ad- 
dressed himself again to Margaret. 

" This is very dreadful, young lady, but I am glad, if 
you are guilty, that you do not deny it. It makes one hope 
that you are young in fraud, and I trust this may be the firet 
and last time such a thing may occur. And now the best 
thing you can do, to induce Miss Armadale to forgive you, 
will be to confess without reserve the motives that led to this 
gross act of — I must give it its right name— ^e/ony. Let me 
advise you as a friend, to speak the truth, without reserva- 
tion and without fear." 

" I will, sir," said Margaret, in the same calm, dignified 
tone in which she had first spoken, " it is now time that the 
whole truth should be heard. The zeal of these ladies has 
only hastened by a day or two the confession I had purposed 
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^ to make. I dM read those letters — I did open that writing- 
i^ case — I did write that check : — ^for the letters, and the 
^ writing-case, and the check-book are mine — and I am Mar- 
^ garet Armadale !" 
■^ If an electric battery had been discharged into the assem- 

- bly, it could not have produced a more instantaneous shock. 
Her look — her voice — her erect and stately bearing — the 

'- calm acquiescence of her companion — ^all carried complete 
conviction to every bosom that she spoke the truth : but what 
was the effect of such a conviction it would be difficult to 
despribe. Before any one had found breath to do more 
than gasp, Margaret addressed her bewildered hostess. 
" Yes, Mrs. Crawford ! it is I whom you invited to your 
house, and who have presumed upon your goodness by enter- 
ing it in disguise. I dare hardly hope you will pardon me, 

- for I feel I do not deserve it : the only palliation I can offer 
^ for my conduct is the forlorn position in which I am placed. 

It is so precious to be loved for your own sake : so bitter to 
see your possessions preferred ! I have been a spoiled child 
all my life, and having been in the habit of indulging every 
whim, I did not hesitate in this, my earnest wish to know you 
without being known. I am sensible now of my fault : I had 
no right to wrong your hospitality : and if you turn me now 
from your door in disgrace, I can but say, I have my desert. 
Still, when I tell you that during this period of disguise, I 
J have learned more than in my whole life of prosperity, that 
I scenes, and duties, and characters have been laid before me, 
I which otherwise might have been ever concealed : that it has 
been the turning point in my moral existence, and that to 
' my dying day I may have occasion to bless the events that 
* led me to your fireside, I venture to hope you and Mr. Craw- 
ford will not refuse the forgiveness, which I most sincerely 
ask for the sake of your old friend." 

Mortified, heartstricken, overwhelmed with amazement 
and vexation, poor Mrs. Crawford looked in her face, and 
attempted to make some reply ; but the words died on her 
lips, while a crowd of intolerable thoughts rushed through 
her brain. True to her maternal sympathies, the first of 
these was Ferdinand : she dared not turn her eyes to him : 
she could not, in fact, face any body — she had never felt quite 
so annoyed in all her life, and after a brief struggle for com- 
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posure, her mortification overcame her self-command, and 
throwing herself into a chair, she burst into tears. Mr. 
Crawford, petrified at first, now sprung up from his seat, and 
seizing Margaret by both hands, assured her of his hearty 
forgiveness by as hearty a kiss. J 

" Come, come, Mrs. C." he said soothingly, <' foi^et and 
forgive : if this saucy lady has treated us ill, We have repaid 
her in kind, by the neglect she has experienced. For my 
part, I rather admire her spirit in putting up with it so long : 
it was a bold step, but gallantly maintained, just as her father 
would have done. Come, my dear, make friends with her : 
come, boys and girls, give her the right hand of fellowship : 
by Jove, she has much more to forgive than we have, so even 
then we shall hardly be quits." 

Nelson, who had by this time recovered from his first 
surprise, and whose quick wit made him at once appreciate 
the whole stratagem, now came to his mother's relief, by 
turning sharply round on the equally astonished servants, 
and driving them all out of them room. This done, he ad- 
vanced to Margaret with sparkling eyes, and held out both 
his hands. '* How you have taken us all in, Miss Esther ! 
I beg your pardon, Miss Armadale, I mean — and how pati- 
ently you have been putting up with all the unceremonious 
usage you have received ! Well, I can only say, I never 
was more glad in my life : come, mother dear, you will 
break this lady's heart, if you do not make friends speedily, 
and I am sure she deserves a great deal of soothing and con- 
solation afler the delightful evening she has spent in a cold 
dark closet." And taking Margaret's hand, he laid it on 
that of her afflicted hostess. Mrs. Crawford, overcome as 
she was at first, had thought a great deal in a few seconds 
of time, and before Nelson bad finished speaking, had made 
up her mind to make the best of it ; so she now looked up 
with a smile, and took the real heiress to her bosom, as she 
had done her counterpart. 

" You cruel, wicked girl !" she said, " forgive you ? no — 
never, never \ Only to think ! — ^but I daren't think. Good 
heavens, how could I be so blind ? but my dear," with a fur- 
tive glance at Ferdinand, who stood motionless, " who is this 
lady then, that we have been taking for you ?" 

<^ This lady, madam," said Margaret, drawing Miss Mar- 
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tin's arm through her own, " is my kindest, best, most valued 
friend, Miss Martin ; to whom I owe fully as many apologies 
for my conduct, as to you ; for, contrary to her judgment 
and inclination, I forced her to join in my scheme. It was 
no small self-denial in her, I assure you, to lay aside her own 
respected and estimable character to assume mine ; and in 
the attention and regard you have shown her, you have only 
awarded her due. I am sure a lady of your discernment 
and feeling must have discovered that she is in every respect 
entitled to it, with, or without a fortune, and permit me to 
say that as my most intimate friend, I naturally consider 
every thing said or done to her as said and done to myself." 

Ferdinand waited to hear no more ; he struck his fore- 
head with both hands, rushed out of the room, half beside 
himself with fury, and coming violently into contact with 
somebody in the hall, nearly knocked him over. It was Al- 
fred, deadly pale, and covered with blood. He clung to his 
brother's arm. " What has been going on ? she is innocent ! 
tell me she is innocent !'* 

" Innocent !" cried the exasperated fortune-hunter, " (nnO' 
cent ? a vile — beggarly impostor !" 

Alfred let go his arm, and staggered to the parlor, where 
at the sight of his ghastly appearance, every one uttered a 
cry of alarm. He rushed to the centre of the group, and 
seizing his mother's arm, sobbed convulsively for breath. 

" Alfred ! dear Alfred ! compose yourself!" said Mrs. 
Crawford soothingly, " it is all" — He laid his hand on her 
mouth, and by a violent effort, regained his voice. " Not a 
word, mother ! not a word ! — you have been prejudiced : 
you are all blinded — you cannot see goodness without gold, or 
beauty without ornament* — you are blind— deaf— stony of 
heart— or you would love her as I do !" 

His manner was so vehement, his voice so heart-rending, 
no one could find a tongue to interrupt him ; and if they 
had attempted it, he would not have listened. 

" I ought not to speak like this, I know : reverence for 
her modesty ought to seal my tongue ; I meant — I resolved 
that it should be sealed, until I found a fitter time and 
place : — ^but you have driven me to desperation : and now I 
declare before you all, if deceived by the evidence of ene- 
mies, who have laid, I know it, this pitfall for her feet, you 
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drive her from your society, and cast her from your frieud- 
ship, you cast away a son too ! Her lot shall be mine : her 
path shall be mine I I will work — ^I w^rskve for her main- 
tenance — ^I will plead before ^arth and Heaven her integri- 
ty : till at length a day may come when she may at last 
confess, there is a heart that can love her ; in spite of pov- 
erty — ^and in spite of shame !" He turned to Margaret who 
covered her face with her hands. 

" Yes, Esther — I love you ! . . . I loved you from the first 
moment we met, when you were lefl neglected among the 
servants in my father's hospitable hall ! I loved you more 
and more as the days went on; — ^yom^ face haunted my 
dreams — your voice was my sweetest music : I saw you bear- 
ing insult with patience, and neglect with good-humor : help- 
ing the friendless, comforting the orphan, striving in every 
shape to be a dispenser of blessing to others, at the time that 
your own cup was full of bitterness, and your prospect dim 
with poverty ! let them say, prove, swear what they will ! 
I believe you from my soul to be innocent, and if life and 
strength are granted me, I will make your innocence plain ! 
Oh forgive all I have said : forgive my abruptness, madness, 
inconsideration : I am well nigh mad, I know — but there is 
no madness in my love, whatever there may be in my 
words !" 

" There is plenty in them, sir!" now broke in his father, 
who had been rubbing his hands nervously during all this 
scene — " mad ? yes, to be sure you are ! stark mad — that you 
go on raving there, and won't hear any one speak. Do you 
know, sir, who and what that young lady is, you have been 
addressing so passionately ?" 

" Yes, sir, I do know — and whatever " — s. 

" Hold your tongue, sir, wili you ? you know nothing at 
all about it. Why, boy, who should it be but Miss Arma- 
dale herself, ih&real Miss Armadale, who to play us a nK>st 
unfair trick| passed joff her friend as herself, and came^mong 
us as the poor Esther !" 

For an instant Alfred grew paler than before : then the 
color rushed to his temples: he made a vain attempt to 
speak ; turned to leave the room, and fell senseless to the 
ground. 

Margaret's woman nature could not stand this : pride, re- 
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serve and prudence would not suffer her to speftk : but she 
sprung to his assistance before even his mother could reach 
him, and thick and' &8t fell her tears upon his face. The 
world might wonder — friends might disapprove — relations 
might make themselves disagreeable : it mattered little now, 
for her high heart was won ! 

That gentle scion of the Crawford race, Mr. John, had 
been keeping up the ancient custom of seeing the old year 
out, and the new year in, with toler^le gayety, among a se- 
lect party of lively young friends ; and had just returned to 
the parental roof, a little jovial, and a little fumigated. Ima- 
gine his feelings wlien he heard all that had to be told ; and 
what interested him the most, that his quiet brother Alfred 
had been riding his favorite bay mare, and had effectually 
broken her knees. 

" Indeed, indeed, sir," said the rated groom, '^ it warn't 
no fault of mine : I believe he left his love to you as he rode 
off, but I couldn't quite catch it. It's just a mercy, sir, he 
warn't killed outright ; here's the young man as saw the ac- 
cident, and helped 'em home." 

John turned to the individual in question, a strong, active- 
looking fellow in a seaman's dress. ^' Yes, sir, I happened 
to be within hail, and was very glad to be of any service. If 
I'm not wanted any more, I'll just step on, for I've a good 
many miles to go." 

At this moment the dining-room-bell rung violently, and 
Thomas soon came running back to say. Dr. Dunn was want- 
ed directly for Mr. Alfred. John hastened to see what was 
the juatter, and whether his brother was well enough for the 
pungent remonstrance he had in store. " And here have I to 
run out again," grumbled Thomas, " and so late as it is. Oh 
I say, young man, it's not very far — and if you'll go instead 
of me, I'll make it worth your while, I'll manage a bed for 
you, if you like, and a supper into the bargaia." 

This was too tempting for a traveller to refuse ^ and, hav- 
ing received his instructions, the stranger hurried away, and 
speedily disturbed Dr. Dunn out of a most refreshing slum- 
ber, not at all to the improvement of that gentleman's tem- 
per. The gig was got ready, and the Doctor tumbled into it, 
intending to finish his nap on the way, when the lantern in 
his servant's hand, flashing on the face of the stranger, ef> 
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fectually woke up his senses and his recollection. "Why — 
bless me ! where on earth have you dropped from, young 
gentleman ?" he exclaimed, letting fall the apron he was in 
the act of buttoning ; " why, you are the very man I want. 
Don't you remember me ?" 

" To be sure I do, Doctor," said the young man, touch- 
ing'his hat with a good-humored smile. 

" To be sure you do ! a pretty fellow you are ! There, 
go into the house, and they'll take care of you : and for your 
life, man, don't stir till I come back. Well, here is a turn 
of good luck, upon my word ! I shall get a sweet smile 
from a certain fair lady that I know of, for this: and her 
smiles do not come empty-handed, as some people's do." 

The Doctor found nothing serious the matter with Alfred : 
the shock of his fail from horseback : the pace at which he 
had ridden in the cold air, and the violence of his excite- 
ment, were quite sufficient to account for his indisposition ; 
and quiet and repose were the principal remedies he needed. 
" And you want them too, young ladies," continued the Doc- 
tor, as he returned from the invalid's room, to the still agita- 
ted party, who, late as it was, could not make up their minds 
to retire. " Miss Crawford, you must send Miss Esther to 
bed immediately, or we shall have her laid up again." 

Till that moment, strange as it may appear, Margaret 
had forgotten her enemy. Alfred's sudden appearance had 
driven every thing else before it. Now, a shoal of bitter re- 
collections rushed upon her mind ; and, turning slowly round, 
she looked full in Theodosia's face. One glance was suffi- 
cient. If Miss Armadale wished for revenge, those haggftrd 
and altered features offered it to her in full : but it was not 
in her generous nature : she saw her rival writhe beneath 
her eye, and she withdrew it in silence ; a forbearance that 
galled Theodosia more than the keenest sarcasm could have 
done. Margaret turned with a significant smile to Dr. Dunn, 
" Your troablesome patient, Esther, sir, died to-night ; Mar- 
garet Armadale thanks you in her name for all your atten- 
tion and kindness." 

The Doctor lifted his eyebrows. " Oh ! it is come out 
at last, has it ? So much the better. Good-night, ladies : a 
happy new year to you all. I shall see you in the course of 
the day, Miss Armadale, when I shall have a word for your 
private ear." 
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And now the tired group began to disperse. Margaret 
having, at her own request, relinquished Alfred's room for 
his accommodation, had settled to share Miss Martin's bed as 
Weir as her dignities : and, after a general hand-shaking, and 
wishing of happy new years, (though Uncle Sym protested 
it was a ridiculous custom, that ought to be put a stop to,) 
they moved to their several rooms. Margaret, however, af- 
ter a Short struorgle with herself, hung back behind the rest, 
and once more faced Theodosia. " Miss Crawford," she said, 
gently, " I cannot lie down to rest with enmity in ray heart. 
Now Esther is dead, shall not our resentments be buried 
with her ? Forget the past ; — and let us shake hands." — 
Theodosia looked at her in astonishoient ; and for an instant 
seemed moved ; but, pride and envy prevailing, she drew 
back from Margaret's ofiered pledge of amity, and made her 
a formal curtsey. The next instant, she had rushed to her 
room, and wept, in an agony of mortification and disappoint- 
ment, till morning.was far advanced. Miss Armadale shrug- 
ged her shoulders, and went to bed, and was almost the only 
person who slept well that night. 

The first object that met Margaret's eyes on the follow- 
ing morning, was the figure of Miss Martin, seated near the 
window, ready dressed as she had been accustomed to dress 
before her transformation. Miss Armadale started up. 

" What's o'clock ? am I very late, Martin ?" 

" It does not signify if you are now, my dear," said Miss 
Maitin, " all the house will be happy to wait for you." 

" It is not flattering, Martin." 

" I never said it was, my dear." 

" No, you never mislead me on that point, I know ; but 
Miss Martin, Who gave you leave to make yourself that 
figure this morning, instead of keeping to your becoming 
costume ?" 

Miss Martin shook her head. 

" What will Mr. Ferdinand say when he sees such a 
change ?" 

" He will not see it, ray dear." 

" Why not ? do tell me— have you Heard from him ? has 
he, after all, proved better than I thought ? I T^as sure last 
night something had passed between you : has he offered you 
his hand I" 
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" He did yesterday," said Miss Martin. 

" And what was your answer V* 

" I told him to wait till that day month." 

" Well !" 

" Well, my dear, he found out his mistake last night, and 
he left home this morning." 

Margaret was silent, and went on dressing with great 
rapidity ; but her nostrils dilated with scorn. 

" I saw him drive off with his portmanteau," continued 
Miss Martin, quietly, *' so I know he is gone. He has learn- 
ecT the truth of the old proverb, ' All is not gold that glit- 
ters.'" 

" But he has not learnt one equally true, that all is not 
dross that does not glitter!" said Margaret, indignantly: 
" mean, paltry, money-hunter ! he richly deserves disap- 
pointment, but oh, dear Martin ! how can you ever forgive 
me, for exposing you to such an insult as this ?" 

Miss Martin's lip quivered, and she turned away her 
head. 

" Only say the word, Martin," continued Miss Armadale, 
striking her hand on her shoulder, " and I will throw my 
glove in the face of the Crawford family — give up Rock- 
stone, and go back to town — any thing sooner than you shall 
be insulted !" 

Miss Martin passed her arm round her young friend's 
waist, and drew her caressingly to her. " God forbid, my 
child, that you should throw aWay your own happiness. 
Alfred Crawford loves you, and I am sure now that you love 
him 5 so you must not let any proud and angry feelings put 
stumbling-Uocks in your way. As for me, never mind ; the 
disgrace lies at Ms door, not mine. I did think, I own, there 
might be something nobler in him than this, and cannot help 
feeling a little pained, but it does not signify : I shall think 
no more about him, for he is not worth it. Only, my dear, 
be content now, without attempting any more disguises, I 
am sure I would never undertake such a step again, and I 
do not think it has added much to your own dignity." 

"Alas, alas! my poor dignity !" said Margdret, " it has 
been so battered and buffeted during my Cinderella state, — 
what with north attics, and hard beds, and smoky fires^ and 
dining at the side-table, and getting lectured by one,and aggra- 
vated by another, that really I shall hardly muster enough 
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to keep up my consequence as lady of the manor. Now, I 
raust ring for Nisbett, who, I have no doubt, has been in a 
fever of impatience to joesume her office." 

Nisbett appeared w5,h an air of great excitement and not 
a little self-importance, which amused Miss Armadale con- 
siderably. '*Oh dear, dear, Miss Armadale, ma'am, we 
may all laugh now, thank goodness : I never was so thank- 
ful in my life ; I do hope, ma'aqp, I have given you satisfac- 
tion.'' 

<' Satisfaction, Nisbett! you have surpassed my hopes, 
and Antoine too. I am much indebted to you both, and you 
may be sure your attentions to my wishes shall not go unre- 
warded." 

'' But oh, ma'am ! it would amuse you to see how they 
all change their looks and their language about you now. 
That great noisy Irish creature, that had the impertinence 
to accuse you, hadn't a word to say when it all came out : 
quite dumb- foundered as it were, though Antoine did nothing 
but torment her till she was. out of the hoDse. I've been 
speaking my mind too pretty plainly to Mrs. Shipton, who is 
ready to eat her fingers off, I can see ; only to think of their 
locking you up in that hole down stairs ! I should like to 
have the locking up of some of them, I know. And now, 
ma'am, I hope you will allow me to dress you properly this 
morning." 

" Yes, a^ properly as you please, Nisbett : put on all my 
good qualities, and make me as amiable and as estimable as 
you can : I have discovered that my character depends upon 
my garments, so we must give them the importance they 
deserve." 

There is no denying the fact, however much our heroine 
might have tried to do so, that when she descended the stair- 
case that morning, dressed according to her station, to join 
the breakfast party, she felt an indescribable load taken off her 
spirits. She could now v^alk, sit, speak, be silent, laugh, 
frown, be good-natured or sarcastic, whichever she pleased, 
without any fear of a cold look, or an insulting word : and 
without being obliged to watch every movement, lest in some 
way or other she should commit herself. A buoyant, exhil- 
arating sense of freedom and independence glowed through 
every fibre ; filled her eyes with lustre, and her lips with 
song : it was a clear, bright, sunny morning too, just what a 
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New Year's morning should be — sunny as her prospects, 
and bright as her onrn beautiful face. The year was open- 
ing before her as none had ever opened before ; showing her 
on every step of her future destiny the dew of her Father's 
blessing, and the shadow of her Redeemer's cross ; and what 
after moment of life can ever equal that in which the renew, 
ed child of Grod^«< experienoes what is meant by ''joy and 
peace in believing ?" 

In the gladness of her feelings, Margaret's heart could 
even have accommodated Theodosia, notwithstanding her 
repulse over-night, but she did not appear. The rest of the 
party were assembled, with the exception of Alfred and Fer. 
dinand^ for whose absence Mr. Crawford, with some degree 
of embarrassment, offered an apology. A general rush of 
welcome greeted the entrance of the ladies— of both, we may 
observe ; — Mrs. Crawford had too much tact not to treat Miss 
Martin with courtesy, though of course her affection was 
now transferred to its proper channel. The children had 
obtained leave t6 appear, in honor of the day, to make incom- 
prehensible speeches to every body, of their own composing ; 
and waiting in the background to carry them away again^ 
Margaret soon perceived the beaming face of Nurse WiU<Hi. 
She put aside the unsubstantial kindness that had come so 
late, and making her way through them all^ took her friend 
in need cordially by the hand. Wilton colored with confu-> 
sion and pleasure, and curtsied down to the .ground, but 
pressed the white fingers lovingly in her own, nevertheless, 
and though she tried to apologize for the freedom she had 
taken, could not help showing her joy in every line of her 
face. There was no time for conversation, however, for 
Margaret was summoned to the breakfast table, where Mrs. 
Crawford began eagerly discussing plans fof her amusement. 
" We have a great deal to do, you know, my dear Miss Ar* 
madale, to undeceive all our good neighbors." 

" Nay, Mrs. Crawford, all thaf I must leave to your good 
management," said Margaret smiling, " I tell you frankly, 
till it is all explained I cannot face any one of them : further, 
for this morning, only this one, I have a particular and pri- 
vate engagement." 

Yes, a very particular tsngagemenl it was, indeed : and 
one which Margaret's bold heart shrank timorously from ful- 
filling ; nevertheless she resolved it should be done at once, 
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and shortly after breakfast equipped herself hr her walk. 
The moment she appeared thus arrayed, every body ofiered 
an escort, but this she resolutely declined. Mrs. Crawfiird 
hovered anxiously about her, ofiering to send the carriage to 
fetch her home — ^to walk with her herself — to do any thing, 
in short, that could add to her comfort. Margaret courteously 
rejected all these ofifers, contenting herself by suggesting to 
her hostess, ^' Oblige me by taking care of my firiend 
Miss Martin : she deserves it at your hands, after what has 

passed." 

Courageous as Margaret Armadale was, and our readers 
will allow she possessed a considerable share of that valuable 
quality, — ^and little as she had feared braving the whole 
Crawford family in the £)ce of their dependents, her heart 
failed her grievously when she approached Mr. Leyden's 
door. At the Grange, however much they might feel an- 
noyed at the trick played them, she felt pretty sure her wealth 
would speedily repair the breach : they would only be too 
glad to make her forget their ill-treatment ; but not so at the 
Vicarage. There every one was weighed acoordu^g to his 
merits, not his possessions ; there she must appear exactly as 
she was; and qo fashion, position, or consequence she could 
assume, would raise her one jot in that esteem, which she 
now felt as if she must forfeit for ever. Still, knowing it 
must be done, and the sooner the better, she resolutely held 
on her way i determined to confess the truth Without evasion, 
and throw herself on their mercy ; and her heart leaped to 
her throat when, on tapping at the well-known parlor door, 
the Vicar's cheerful voice answered. " Come in I" 



CHAPTER Xf. 

Yon 8ee me. Lord BasBanio, where T stand. 

Such as I am. . , . SsiJCSPSABB. 

Mb. Leyden was alone, and evidently very busy, pre- 
paring a discourse for, the evening ; it being his custom to 
celebrate Divine Service on New Year's Day, at the hour 
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when the poor men left off work. Books, accounts, and let- 
ters were piled in literary confusion round him ; hut he 
pushed all aside to greet his lovely visitor. 

" A happy New Year to you, Mr. Leyden," said Mar- 
garet; ''you see I am come the first to bring my good 
wishes." 

" Thank you for them, my love^ and may they come 
back to you an hundred'-fold," said the Vicar. " Mary is 
out ; gone to your old friend Mr. Bernard's, to see a sick 
man ; the same, by-the-bye, that Mr. Crawford ran over. 
She will soon be in. Take off your bonnet ; that is right : 
now sit down, and tell roe if there is any thing I can do for 
you, for I see by your face yoii Mftve something to say." 

Margaret placed before him the book he had given her. 
" Will you have the kindness, sir," she said, in a tremulous 
voice, " to write my name in it now ?" 

" Oh, certainly — with pleasure," said he, " stay, we will 
find a swan's quill for this : a mere goose wUl not do for 
such an occasion. Now, my dear, let me see — Esther Mar- 
tin ? or Esther any thing else, — elect ?" 

" Not Esther at all, Mr. Leyden," said the heiress, stoop- 
ing over the table at which she knelt, till her glowing face 
was almost hid by her curls — " my name is Margaret Arm- 
adale." 

The Vicar dropped his pen— pushed back his chair — and 
looked at her iif silent astonishment ; and Margaret, gathering 
courage from desperation, went steadily on; true to her 
resolves, she told him all her heart : how her life had been 
passed ; how her affections had been galled ; how weary she 
had been of mercenary, hollow professions, and how she had 
been induced to adopt this method of discerning real friends 
from false. She told him of the various admonitions she had 
received from unconscious teachers ; — from Wilton, Dame 
Bernard, Mary and himself; how bitterly she had felt the 
censure he passed on such deceptions on the night of his 
juvenile f6te ; how Mary had comforted and instructed her ; 
how her accident, by giving her more solitary hours, had 
been the means of strengthening and combining all these ; 
and how, when confined to Mrs. Crawford's lumber-room, she 
had heard the old year go out and the new one come in, While 
in the act of prayer, and had felt such peace and gladness in 
her heart as made her receive it as a messenger from heaven. 
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** Now, Mr. Leyden, I haVe told you all : I dare not hope 
for your esteem, or your confidence, now that you find I have 
deceived you ; but I come to ask for pardon, and to be allowed 
to redeem my sincerity, which if you only would believe it, 
was never warmer or purer than when it was disguised. My 
name and position were false, but my words and my heart 
were true." And having ended her confession, she again 
stooped her forehead, and buried it in her hands, as one who, 
■conscious of wrong, waits patiently for the judge's doom. 

The Vicar was deeply moved and sorely perplexed. If 
•she had come, as she might have done, to explain away her de- 
ception as a joke, and tru^d to her wit or her dignity to disarm 
his censure, he would cenainiy, without ceremony, have ad- 
tninstered a severe and wholesome tebnke ; and perhaps, if she 
had still appeared unconvinced, have denied her his friendship 
for a time ; but coming as she did, so frank and unreserved, 
acknowledging all her errors, and humbly submitting to his 
•correction, he could not for the life of him find a word to 
correct her with. Added to this, in the simple account she 
had just given of the different steps that led her to the truth, 
he saw such plain manifestations of providential dealing that 
he felt as if it would be marring God's work to say, " this 
ought not to be." He made several attempts to speak : each 
was to have been something of a reproof: but each was a fail- 
ure. " Come here, my love," said he at last. She raised 
her head and looked at him: he held out his hands, and 
drawing her to him, kissed her forehead. " You have sur- 
prised me greatly, my dear child, I confess ; but though I 
cannot deny you did wrong in the first place, I cannot find it 
in my heart to tell you so. And. so you are not our favorite 
Esther, about whom we have laid so m^ny schemes, but Miss 
Armadale, the great Miss Armadale — an Armadale of Rock- 
stone ; the very identical person we have talked about so 
much: well, well, I shall no longer be surprised at any 
thing : — now sit down, my love, and don't tremble so : don't 
look afraid of me, even if I do give you a lecture, as perhaps 
I may, it will not be severe." 

Margaret sat down by him as he desired, but he still re- 
tained her hand ; and for all that he kept telling her not to 
be nervous, looked as nervous as possible himself. His eyes 
rested on her face with an irresistible fascination :— interest- 
ing as she had been to his kind heart as a lovely and friends 
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less orphan, still more so did she appear now, when in her 
he thought he saw the dispenser of blessing for his poor pa- 
rish he had so long wished and prayed for. Eicperienced a9 
he was in the deceitflilness of the outward appearance, and 
the proverbial difference between words and deeds, he could 
not listen to Margaret's pleading Toice, or watch her ingen- 
uous features, without believing her from his heart and 
soul. He had no wish not to believe ; his prayers were an- 
swered : a young and generous hand had been filled with 
the good things of this world, and by a train of accidental 
circumstances had been taught how and where to bestow 
them : God's hand was in the matter — ^He had begun th* 
work, and He would carry it thrdigh. 

They had a long and earnest conversation together. No 
one knew better than the Vicar the value of a word in sea- 
son ; and he took advantage of Miss Armadale's frame of 
mind to speak more seriously than he had ever done before. 
He encouraged her to persevere, to be quite in earnest ; to 
make religion thejirsi thing, as the only safe way of making 
it any thing at all ; to remember that the love of the world 
is forbidden ; that the friendship of the world is enmity : that 
wealth, and talents, and beauty, and youth — precious gifts as 
they are from Heaven — soon pass away like a morning 
dream, leaving only responsibility behind ; that, called and 
singled out as she was in an especial manner to exercise in- 
fluence, to exert authority and bestow blessings, it was trebly 
essential for her to be vigilant and fervent within ; to lay 
her work and her weakness at her Saviour's feet, and trust 
in his strength alone. He warned her that she might not al- 
ways feel even as she did now ; temptations would present 
themselves — duties would appear irksome — prayer a weari- 
ness — self-command impossible; — she must be prepared 
against all this, remembering it was every Christian's lot to 
fight and struggle on to the end : — and having thus admonish- 
ed as much as he thought she could bear, he told her to kneel 
down, and fervently and solemnly blessed her. 

" Now," said he, " my child, go on ! -You have resolved 
the Lord shall be your God ; see that you keep to your reso- 
lution. He has graciously wrought good out of your impru- 
dence, and we will thankfully accept the good, and pray him 
to pardon the evil. You acted wrong in deceiving your 
friends ; but if you are sensible of your fault, and have made 
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your peace with €rod and man, I am the last perscni to be 
angry with you. I think I need go no further to understand 
the mystery of '* a trespass-offering for the sin of ignorance,'* 

Margaret's deep blush confirmed his words, but her heart 
was too full to speak. He turned to his desk, and opening 
Baxter's Saints' Rest, wrote with a somewhat trembling 
hand, the following words : — 

^' Margaret Armadale, from her sincere friend, William 
Leyden, who humbly prays that through the blood of their 
Redeemer, their names may be written in the Lamb's book 
of life-^their souls evermore enjoy the Rest that remaineth 
fi>r the people of Grod." 

He had scarcely doi4lF so, when a ring at the bell an- 
nounced a messenger from Mary, requesting her father to 
fx>me to Bernard's cottage directly, as poor Arnold was in a 
deplorable state. 

" May I go with you, ^r ?" asked Margaret, eagerly : '< I 
have particular reasons for wishing to see that man." 

The Vicar's curiosity was excited, and as they walked 
on together, he asked an explanation. She gave it fully; 
telling him besides, what our readers have already heard, 
that Dr. Dunn had seen both Arnold and Robert Grey work- 
ing as seamen on board the '* Furious," and at her request, 
was endeavoring to gain from the former a clue to his com- 
panion's fate ; but hitherto without success. ** Mr. Conroy, 
too, has set an inquiry on foot," added Margaret, ^* but there 
has been no time yet for any good result : only if we could 
make this man clear Robert's innocence, it will be every 
thing. ^ 

'< Alas ! poor nurse," said the Vicar* *' I have often no- 
ticed her quiet melancholy, and tried to gain her confidence, 
but she shrunk from all my hints. She is a worthy, excel- 
lent woman, and invaluable in her present position. And 
now, if it is a fair question, my dear, afler all yoqr experi- 
ments on the Crawford family, what opinion have you ar- 
rived at ?" 

Margaret colored and hesitated; but screwing up her 
courage, replied, " Mr. and Mrs. Crawford are good-na- 
tured." 

" Well, so they are," said the Vicar, who always pre- 
ferred praise to censure—**' so they are, my dear.^' 

9* 
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<' Good-natured," ccmtlnued Miss Armadale, <' and affec- 
tionate — ^to those who are rich ..." 

The Vicar coughed. 

" Ferdinand is a mean, paltry, hypocritical fortune-hun- 
ter." 

" Gently, my love," said Mr. Leyden. 

" My dear sir, you asked ray opinion, and I must and 
will give it. Mr. John has been good-humoredly patronizing 
to me, so I respect him accordingly : Miss Judith seldom no- 
ticed me at all, so I have nothing to lay to her charge : Miss 
Crawford I do not like to think about : she wronged and in- 
suited me in every way she could devise ; and when, after 
all, I offered to shake hands, last night, refused : so do not 
ask me about her." 

" Forgive as ye would be forgiven," suggested the Vicar, 
mildly. 

" Well, dear sir, I do ; but we must not come in con- 
tact, that is all. Nelson," continued Miss Armadale, warm- 
ly, '^is a fine, generous young man, for whom I have a great 
regard, and much respect." 

" Oh, indeed!" said the Vicar, dryly. 

" Yes, sir," persisted Margaret, " and what is more, I 
think he is calculated by his talents to adorn society." 

" Domestic society, my love ?" said good Mr. Leyden, 
who, in the innocence of his heart, thought he was remark- 
ably acute just then. 

" Yes, domestic or public," jsaid Margaret. 

" And well adapted to make a young lady happy," sug- 
gested ihe Vicar, looking straight forward. 

" Very well adapted," said the unflinching heiress, pro- 
vided the young lady wished it. 

The Vicar paused, and looked in her face : her eye was 
bright and sparkling ; but her cheek wore no tell-tale glow, 
and his penetration was at fault. 

*<-Well, my dear, we have not gone through the whole of 
the family, now. What do you think of Alfred ?" 

Margaret was silent. 

'' 1 have puzzled you. now. Miss Armadale," said her 
companion, '' and no wonder, considering there are no two 
people of his acquaintance who understand him at all." 

" I aniMiure I do not," said Margaret, as indifferently as 
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she could; "so I leave that for you who do understand 
him." 

" I think I do," said the Vicar, " I think I do ; but it is 
difficult to be certain about so eccentric an individual. Of 
this I am certain : he has a pious and gentle heart, overflow, 
ing with love both to God and man : he loves every thing that 
is excellent, whether in religion, intellect, or beauty : he is 
designed for the highest purposes, and his timidity and ner- 
vousness render him comparatively useless. With a spirit 
that would bear martyrdom unflinchingly, he has not courage 
sufRcient to be at his ease in a drawing-room : this timidity 
tends to enervate him ; he grows careless and indolent, and 
will not try to excel. What he requires, is some energetic 
influence constantly at his elbow, to rouse and sustain^ him: 
with this, he may become a brilliant and useful character — 
without it, he will remain what you see him now. His dispo- 
sition is inestimable i^ the highest degree : no one but him- 
self knows the good he has done ; and no one can tell the good 
he might do, could his gallant nature once be set free from 
its yoke. For my part, so miich do I love and respect him, 
that could I but see him exert himself to do what he might, I 
should think him worthy of my Mary herself." 

" That is praise, indeed," said Miss Armadale, suppress- 
ing a sigh ; and the conversation was here interrupted by 
Katy, who, standing full in their path, dropped curtsey after 
curtsey. 

" Long life and happiness to your Riverince then, and 
the best of the year, day and night, to ye ? Sure it does the 
heart in one's body good to see you walking so hearty and 
well, with such a sweet lady on your arm !" 

" This is rather pleasanter, Katy, than the outside of th^ 
coach you proposed last night," said Miss Armadale, looking 
full at her, " and it is well for me my arm was not broken 
among yod." 

"Broken! och, my lady. Miss Armadale, sure it's a 
pleasure to get such a sweet name on one's tongue— it was 
nothing in life but the 'citement ; and sure, when I felt your 
white arm in my big fingers, it was so soft and velvet-like, 
I couldn't but squeeze it for pleasure. Wasn't it myself 
that told you, you had the rale lady in your face, and were 
never made to go to prison ? and won't it be Katy that will 
cover the buckle with the best of them, when the gay dap 
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riage bells ring you and Master Alfred to church ? Ocb 
now, my lady, don't blush so : it's wasting beauty you are, 
and the snow melting with your eyes already I" 

The Vicar could not but look in his companion's face, 
to see what all this meant, and the crimson glow of her tem- 

Sles made his blood tingle with curiosity. **€k>me, come, 
laty," said he, " no blarneying ; we aife rather in a hurry 
this morning." ^ >- 

" Blarneying, your Rivirince I ^ it an Englishman you' 
take me for ? And here have I, ever since the peep o' light 
this blessed morning, been tellin the grate news all over the 
parish ; and how Misther Alfred rode off last night, and 
broke his neck, and his heart, and his horse's knees entirely, 
barrin' the neck : and how the docther was sent for, and all ! 
and there's old Tom, the under-keeper at Rockstone, been 
tellin' how Miss Armadale (curtseying to Margaret,) saved 
Mr. Alfred's life in the ould tower, and says be, — " 

"Well, weH, good morning," said Margaret, moving 
on \ but Katy detained her by the cloak. 

" Oh then, my lady, don't lave me without the smile and 
the kind word ! Sure there's no ill-will in such a face as 
yours, and you'll no bear malice against me, because I 
couldn't see the sun when the cloud was upon it, and it's 
myself that can tell you such stories of Misther . . ." 

Margaret drew away her cloak somewhat impatiently, but 
the Irishwoman's wheedling voice was irresistible, and she 
slipped a New- Year's gifl into her hard hand, that won Ea- 
ty's heart immediately. The Vicar walked on with a sup- 
pressed glee in the comers of his mouth, that was only saved 
from explosion by their arrival at Bernard's door. Margaret 
was so confused that she did not observe as he did, that seve- 
ral people turned to stare at her, and that a buzz ran from 
door to door, that brought gazers in every direction., *^ You 
had better take a turn in the Dame's garden, my dear," said 
Mr. Leyden, " and I will send Mary to you : I will call you 
in if I think you can do any good, or if aqy thing transpires 
for you to hear." 

Margaret obeyed, and wandered thoughtfully among me- 
lancholy looking gooseberry bushes, and broken flower-pots, 
till Mary appeared, with a flushed cheek, and tremulous man- 
ner, that showed she had already heard the news. Miss Ar- 
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inadale held out both her hands, which Mary received with 
perfect frankness. 

'< No reproofs, no reproaches, dear Mary ! the Vicar has 
forgiven me — I have made my peace at the Grange ; 1 have 
forsworn all such practices for ever, so you must seal the am^ 
nasty, and promise not to love me less V* 

*< I can readily do that," said Mary, << but you, Miss Ar- 
madale, you will soon forget to love me as I had begun to 
hope you would. I had formed so many plans ibr making 
you happy, and now I find I can do nothing I" 

'^ You can do much," said Margaret, drawing her arm in 
hers, '^ first, you can call me by my Christian name, and se- 
condly," here she drew Mary's ear closer to her lips, and 
whispered a word that brought all the blood into her face, and 
seemed tp paralyze both voice and power. 

'* Do not you remember," said Miss Armadale, " the eve- 
ning of the storm, when you received me, a wet and weary 
stranger, and gave me a sister's welcome, and put me to bed 
in a room, next to another, in which you talked with Nelson 
Crawford while the door yfos ajar ?" 

Mary hie) he^. face. 

" Aud do you ppt remember coming into my room, and 
bending pver my pillow ; and how I drew you down to me 
and kissed you — and how as we sat at work in your parlor, 
we entered into a covenant, that whichever of us was an 
heiress first, should be allowed to provide for the other ? you 
cannot have ibrgotten this, Mary ?" 

^^ Oh no ! — but I did not think — Oh Miss Armadale ! oh 
Margaret !" 

" On that evening," continued Margaret, " when I heard^ 
your noble resolve to sacrifice your own happiness to your 
father's comfort, and when I pressed my lips to your cheek, 
still wet with ihe tears that sacrifice had wrung, I made a 
vow in my heart that if time and opportunity were given me, 
I would wipe all those tears away. The time and opportu- 
nity are given — ^your promise is engaged not to oppose me ; 
your father ratified that promise — and your locket, which 
nas never left my neck, binds you to its fulfilment. Do not 
turn away, Mary ; you know what I say is true : you can- 
not espape me, and you may think yourself very fortunate 
that I did not break the whole to Mr. Leyden as we were 
walking here. We talked of Nelson, and 1 praised him as 
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he deserves. Now, dear Mary, listen to my plan. I am go- 
ing to buy Rockstone: already are all the papers. drawn up, 
and preliminary law proceedings going on, which I do not 
pretend to understand. I expect Mr. Conroy this evening, to 
bring them for ray signature, when I shall become that im- 
portant person we have so often talked about, the Lady of 
the Manor. 

Nelson, as you know, is going to complete bis engineer- 
ing studies, and 1 find we have a good chance of obtaining 
the appointment he wants in this neighborhood. According- 
ly — ^now don't interrupt me, Mary — ^I have settled j£500 a 
year upon you as soon as you are married ; the interest is to 
accumulate for you till then ; and you shall have a house on 
an easy lease, for your natural lives, and as many after lives 
as you like. So you will be near your father and near me, 
and in your parish, and I shall be your pupil, and you my 
treasurer, and we shall all be so happy, and such good 
fiiends, dear Mary ! dear, dear girl, don't cry !*' 

And Mai^aret, whose eyes were running over, threw her 
arm round her friend's waist, who, completely overcome by 
such an unlocked for change in her pro^fiects, could only 
weep in reply. They soon grew calmer, however, and could 
converse soberly : and though Mary's delicacy for some time 
combated Margaret's generosity, the latter conquered at last, 
and had never experienced half such pleasure as she felt on 
hearing Miss Leyden exclaim, with a deep-drawn sigh of 
happiness, " Oh ! what will poor Nelson say ?" 

Very different was the scene going on within the cottage, 
where the Vicar was watching the bedside of the dying man. 
Every comfort had been provided for him by the watchful 
forethought of Miss Martin, who had obtained carteblanche 
from her young lady as to the expense ; it had been found 
impossible to remove him ; but Bernard gave up his own bed, 
and a nurse was hired, and blankets and firing, and other 
necessaries liberally supplied: the wretched sufiTerer was 
better oared for than he had been for years, but nothing 
could allay his torment — ^tossing on his fevered bed, in all the 
madness of a wounded spirit. Turning first to one side, then ' 
another, fiinging out his long bony arms, now across his pil- 
low, now in defiance at some unseen foe ; now clsusping his 
aching head, now tearing his breast with his nails : — what 
was the darkness of that old woman's eyesight, to the cloud. 
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the mist, the impenetrable blackness settling down on that 
dying bed ? 

The Vicar sat by hind with unwearied compassion : en- 
deavoring to draw his tbpughts to beaven, but in vain : he 
clinched his hands and set his teeth with frantic strength, as 
if fearful that by a sentence or look he might betray hb se- 
cret : " the doctor,^' was tbe only word tbat could be wrung 
from him, and that repeated over, and over again, in those 
hollow feverish tones that once heard are never forgotten. 
** Hfis Dr. Dunn been here to-day V inquired Mr. Leyden 
of the nurse. 

'<No, sir, but we. expect him every minute : I think i 
hear him now." 

''Is he coming?" muttered the sick man, rolling his 
head from side to side, '^ then I'll soon know the truth." 

,Dt, Dunn soon made his appearance, but started as he 
looked at his patient : he felt his pulse, examined all his 
symptoms, and shook his head. 

" Doctor !" said Arnold, clutching his arm, <' Doctor ! I 
must have the truth ! oh. Doctor, I want to live, and if you'll 
tell me I shall, I'll be your servant— your dog /" The Doc- 
tor hesitated. 

" There !" continued the sufi^rer, pointing to the Vicar, 
*^ there ! they sent for Aim, the minister — I know what tbat 
means — I can't bear it ! oh ! the truth, Doctor, the tnUh f 
shall I live, or die ?" 

Dr. Dunn was moved. " Now, my poor fellow, you 
must be quiet, indeed you must." 

Arnold gnashed his teeth in bitterness. ''Speak out, 
Doctor ! before this grave clergyman, who, if he is what they 
say of him, will detecit you if you lie. Tell me at once, am 
I dying ?" 

'' You are, my poor friend," said the Doctor, forced against 
his rule into the acknowledgment, " no power of man can 
save you, so^ let me entreat you to make the best use of your 
time." A dreadful convulsion passed over the frame of the 
safferer : he buried his head under the clothes, and his gasp- 
ing shook the bed ; they raised, soothed, encouraged him, all 
to no purpose : he was struggling with some inward agony, 
and the conflict was terrific to witness. " It must come out," 
he said at last, " it bums in my bones, and as you can't hang 
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a dead man, it don't matter who hears it. I'll tell you what 
you want to know, Doctor, about that — ^that boy." 

" Stay !" said the Dootor, who, the Vicar perceived, had 
a case of writing materials in his band, " there is another 
person I want to ask you about. Listen to me, Arnold— rl 
will be answered : tceu William Grey wmocent ?" 

The dying man glared at hisi like a caged beast, ** Wil- 
liam Grey ?" he repeated, slowly, «< it was Robert you saw 
with me." 

*< Yes. man, I know it was : but who was it that oould 
have cleared his father's innocence, and did not ^" 

The cold drops rolled down the sufierer's face. 

'' Oh, my poor friend," said Mr. Leyden, gently aod 
solemnly, ** trifle not with the mercy of Heaven ! confess at 
once — make what reparation you c^ to the living, and 
throw yourself on your Redeemer's mercy !" 

^< The living ?" repeated Aniold, wildly, <^ oh ! if he was 
living, I would, I would ! but he is dead / Robert Grey is 
dead-;-and died by my hand !" 

The Vicar started up, but Dr. Dunn^ upliiled hand kepi 
him silent. " Why did you kill him, Arnold I" said the 
Doctor. 

<< Because he guessed at my secret." 

*^ And what was your secret ?" persisted the Doctor, bend- 
ing over him. Arnold laughed frightfully. " That the man 
for whose murder your fine laws punished William Grey : 
the keeper, mind you, that was shot, was shot by MacMur- 
doch, and finished by me ! That boy guessed the truth, and 
I had to silence him too. Aye, you may leave me now, 
both of you : if you can't cure my body you can't my soul, 
and since they must both die, leave 'em at least to die in 
peace." 

It was full an hour before any one thought of Margaret 
and Mary, but they did not remain all that time shivering in 
the garden : Miss Leyden had plenty to do close at hand ; 
and having left word they would soon return, they went in 
and out of the cottages and the school, and at intervals walk- 
ed up and down, conversing on the subjects nearest to their 
hearts, and never heeded time: till Margaret seeiqg Dr. 
Dunn's carriage, grew anxious, and begged to return to the 
cottage. Dame Bernard was sitting alone, with her hands 
clasped in prayer. " Hush, children, hush !" she whisper- 
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ed, when they addressed her, ^* oh hush ! this is the gate of 
death — there's a dark soul departing, and who shall say 
whither ? God give him help in his bitter, bitter need ! 
They are both with him. Miss Mary ; his Reverence and the 
Doctor, and some one else too : I heard a strange step go in ; 
and there was an awful shriek just now, but they have been 
quiet since. God help him, poor sinner ! it's a fearful thing 
to sit and hear a man die," 

At this moment the inner door opened, and the Vicar, 
the Doctor, and Alfred's unknown friend came slowly out ; 
with the faces of men who have looked on what they cannot 
utter. 

Who could indeed utter what they had seen ? what hand 
could paint, what tongue describe, the departing of a soul 
into eternity, with but me passing moment of repentant hope, 
to illumine a lifetime of sin ? 

<< Your watching is over, Dame," said Mr. Leyden, in a 
broken voice, " your miserable inmate is dead. Yes, Mar- 
garet, he is gone : I trust, I humbly trust, there was a gleam 
of hope at the last : he confessed all that lay on his mind, 
and I hold in my hand, ample evidence, I hope, to clear the 
names of two innocent men. Your search is happily at an 
end, Miss Armadale, for here is Robert Grey !" 

Yes, there stood one of the falsely accused : a few years 
wandering had been all his punishment: — but the other! 
what compensation could this late acquittal offer to Wilton's 
broken-hearted Willie ? 

Wilton was alone in the nursery : the children were out 
with their mamma in honor of New Year's Day. She was 
busily stitching away at frocks and pinafores, as pattern 
nurses generally are, when a hasty tap at the door m&de her 
start, and before she could answer the summons, Margaret 
entered. 

'♦ Well, nurse, strange things happen you see," said our 
heroine, taking up the poker, and stirring the fire nerv- 
ously, " you did not guess you would all be so taken in, did 
you ^" 



" No, indeed, ma'am," said Wilton, coloring, " no, m- 
deed, ma'am ; and I'm much distressed, ma'am, that I should 
have taken such liberties as I did." 

" Yes, you did very wrong, nurse," said Miss Armadale, 
gravely, " you did very wrong, indeed, in allowing me to sit 
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down with the children, and warm myself at the fire, and in 
giving me a delicious cup of hot tea ; and, worst of all, in 
always speaking civilly and kindly to me, and treating me 
as a lady. A woman of the world like you, nurse, ought to 
have known better ; and when Robert comes home, he will 
tell you so." 

" If he did, Miss Armadale," said the nurse, smiling 
sadly, " it would be the first bitter word he ever spoke to me 
yet. I beg your pardon, ma'am, I ought to know better than 
to trouble you with my stories." 

" You are quite right to beg my pardon," said Margaret, 
abandoning the poker, and curiously examining the chimney 
ornaments, consisting of two shepherdesses in flowered petti- 
coats, and a china poodle with three legs ; <' quite right, 
nurse — whether you get it or not ; for you have given me 
an amazing deal of trouble. I am bent on making yoii 
unsay what you have said about Christmas being a sad time 
for you." 

*'Ah, ma'am!" said poor Wilton, sorrowfully, "you 
will never do that, till you have made my memory as empty 
as my heart." 

" I would not do thatf if I could, nurse," said the heir- 
ess, in a tone of deep emotion, " I would only have you look 
forward, instead of backward, and if your heart is empty 
now, prepare to have it filled." 

" Did I say empty, ma'am ? it was very wicked of me, 
when 1 have my God and Saviour always with me, satisfy- 
ing me with His fulness. I don^t complain, ma'am ; I don't 
want to murmur ; so please not to speak of Christmas now, 
for I can't help going back to the past, and its shadow puts 
out all my light, and I feel it can never burn again !" 

" It toill — it does," said Margaret, eagerly, turning her 
beaming eyes on her humble friend. " I say the light does 
burn. Nurse Wilton ; and if you will come with me, I will 
show it you. It is no jack-a-lantern, nurscf and it is no 
magic, and no deception — follow me !" And in an instant 
she was flying down stairs, and Wilton following, trembling 
in every limb. She overtook the young lady in the passage, 
and caught her arm, but could not speak. 

" Nurse," whispered Margaret, ' " are you able to bear 
it?" 

" Oh, what, ma'am ?" 
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" A letter from your boy. 
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'' And a messenger from him, nurse : he says he is alive 
uid well. Will you see him V 

" Oh, where is he ?" sobbed the poor woman, clasping 
her hands. 

" You shall see," said Miss Armadale, opening the door 
of her former prison, " you shall see, dear nurse, if you will 
only trust in God, and believe that he can JUl your heart 
again .'" 

Wilton looked wildly at her, and staggered forwards. 
The figure of a man came to meet her ; she gave a piercing 
shriek, — and her boy was in her arms, bronzed, grown, iron- 
sinewed, and chested like a blood-hound ; but the same in 
heart, for his arms were clinging round her ; and in feeling, 
for be was sobbing like a child. 

Miss Armadale stood silently in the passage : her hands 
clasped and drooping; her forehead leaning against the 
door-post; her heart glowing with benevolent pleasure. 
They were too absorbed at first to think of her ; and, for 
worlds, she would not have interrupted them. After watch, 
ing their joy for a few minutes, she was slowly turning away, 
when Wilton, starting up, seized her hand, drew her into the 
room, and shut the door. 

" Oh, Miss Armadale— oh, ma'am — GJod ever, ever bless 
you I you have been sent like an angel to comfort me ! he's 
here ; he's really here : — my own brave, precious boy, — ^my 
Lucy's boy,— come back to me safe and innocent ; never, 
never to leave me again .... and it is you that brought 
him." And, throwing herself at Margaret's feet, she 
covered her hand with kisses.. 

Miss Armadale, deeply afiectedp raised her up, and 
assured her she had little claim on her gratitude. '^ I did 
but name your case to those I thought might help you, and 
our success was altogether accidental : but Wilton, we have 
more to tell you yet ; we have heard of hia father," 

Wilton looked at Robert, who again hugged her in his 
arms. 

" He's innocent, mother !" for by that endearing name 
he had always called her, " he's innocent, mother ! Arnold 
swore it before witne,sses ; and, if he's alive, we'll have him 
home, mother, and I'll work for you both ! Oh, Miss Arma- 
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dale," continued he, turning to her, *' it's you we have to j 
thank for this ; for it's you told the doctor and th.e parson, 
and set them to inquire. Qod bless you, madam ; and may 
you never want a friend ! a servant you'll never want so 
laag as I live, any how." 

And» then he began the histor}'- his adopted mother was 
so anxious to hear : telling her, that, on that fatal Christmas 
Eve he had met with MacMurdooh, and they had come to 
high words: that revenge was boiling in his bomm; and 
that he must have dashed him to the earth, but for the 
thoughts of her. <' I felt your blessing still warm on my 
heart," said Robert, " and I passed on, biting my lips and 
my hands with the rage that was on me ; — and presendy I 
beard a gun go off, and I ran back, and there he was, shot 
through the heart, and Arnold standing by. < He did it,' 
says Arnold : < we struggled for the gun, because he threats 
ened to knock me down. Oome away. Grey,' says he, 
' we're lost if we stay here — we shall be taken up for mur- 
der.' I was loth to go, but I was horrified and bewildered. 
' Come away !' says he again, stamping like one beside him- 
self, < it is not your innocence will save you,. Grey, — U didnH 
mpe your father.' And so he got me away, I donH rightly 
know how, nor where we went, nor what we did, till we 
were miles from home ; and then I wrote to you, mother." 

" I never got the letter, Robbie." 

" No, I know you didn't ; nor any wrote afterwards ; for 
that man watched roe close, though I didn't know it, and de- 
stroyed my letters. Well, we got down to Portsmouth, and 
a ship was fitting out, and oflfered good bounty money, and 
we got taken as seamen. My heart ached sorely for you, 
and your loneliness ; and I longed to oome back, even then ; 
but X thought how Auch hardi^ it would be for you to sey 
me in prison ; and that you would rather I should leave you 
free, than be carried over the water as a convict ; as the in- 
nocent have been carried before now. So dowp on the ship's 
books went I, heart-ache and all. I'm not going to give you 
tny log now, mother dear ; 'twould only plague this good 
lady : I'm just going to tell you how we parted company. Our 
hammocks were slung together ; and one night he talked in 
hia sleep, — a dreadful sleep it was, — and by the words he 
spoke, I guessed he knew more'SDf my poor father than he 
would confess. Well, when we we^e alone, I taxed him 
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with ii ; and he put me off once or twice, till I lost patience, 
and threatened him : we fought, and he struck me overboard. 
I don't know bow I escaped, but I was on board another ship 
when I came to myself, bound for China ; and I've been buf- 
feted about from coast to coast ever suice, till just now. The 
ship came to England, and then I thought I'd brave all risks, 
and come home ; and I^was on my way there, expecting to 
find you, mother, last night: the shot was scarce in my 
locker, so I was trudging later than usual, when I came upon 
the young gentleman, whose horse had just come down, and 
I gc^ them both up, helped 'em here, and they sent me for 
the doctor, and there I found out he had been on board ship 
with uSj and he gave me a bed, and told me a lady was look- 
ing out for me, for your sake, mother ; and that Arnold was 
ill in the village. He took me with him there just now ; and 
when the poor wretch found I was alive, — (he skirled awful 
at first, )-^be made a clean breast, and told all ; — the gentle- 
men have it all on paper ; — ^how he and MacMurdoch killed 
the keeper, and laid it on my father ; and how clear I was 
of MacMurdoch's blood : thank God, I am, though his wrongs 
were enough to tempt one to murder. He is innocent, mo- 
ther ! innocent as you are-— or that angel lady herself ; and 
now we'll have him home, mother !" and the brown- faced 
sailor caught up his aunt again^ and to use his own homely 
phrase, '* piped like a lubber^" 

The Yioar had just been listening to his daughter's oon- 
fessioii ; told^ with her guileless face turned towards him, 
how dearly she loved Nelson, and bow truly he loved her ; 
and why they had kept it secret ; and why she revealed it 
now : and had sent her away to her room to compose herself, 
with his hearty sympathy and blessing, and was endeavoring 
tQ collect his thoughts sufficfently to finish his sermon, when 
another interruption a^eared, iti the form of Alfred. He 
came languidly in, threw down his hat, tore off his coat, and 
planted himself before the fire with his hands in his pockets. 
• " Well, sir !" said the Vicar, looking up from his desk, 
" may I ask what you want ?" 

" You have heard the news, sir, of course," said Alfred* 
" Of course," returned iVf r. Leyden, rising, and laying 
his hand on his shoulder, " but nothing that can account for 
such a melancholy face as this. What makes you so sad, 
my boy ?" 
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<< I may well be sad," said Alfred ; " I would die to 
serve her. That is easily said. How can she thifik of me ? 
What am I to her ? She has crowds of worshippers. I am 
poor ; I have nothing to offer her — neither fortune, rank, nor 
&me. Angel of beauty and worth that -she is, I can only 
adore her at a distance, and the farther off now the better. 
It matters little what becomes of me. I shall find employ- 
ment aomewkere. I am going to London." 

The Vicar took snuff. "Have you put the young lady 
to the trial, sir ?" 

" Last night, goaded to madness, I poured out my heart ; 
said I know not what. I did not then know who she was. 
I have not seen her since. My mother tells me : — but do 
matter. I am very wretched, and I dare not hope !" 

" Dare not hope, hey ? and, pray, what is it you do 
dare ?" asked Mr. Leyden, sharply. Alfred's pale face 
flushed. The Vicar pulled the curtain aside, and pointed to 
the gray toWer of Rockstone manor-house, just visible through 
the leafless trees. 

" Dare you, Alfred Crawford . . . you who have so often 
boasted the omnipotence of affection, and who profess to be 
willing, for the sake of her you love, to endure poverty, and 
labor, and every conceivable calamity, — dare you, for her 
sake also, brave prosperity and wealth ? Have you that 
strength of honest love within you that could conquer your 
shyness, and animate your indolence, and fire your energies, 
and make you look the world in the face like a man ? GduM 
you stand by her side on the responsible eminence where 
God has placed her, and take your share of her burden, and 
strengthen her hands for her work ? If you dare not do this 
— ^if you cannot overcome your timidity sufiiciently to be 
her champion and guardian through the world, then I say a| 
you do, the farther you are from herthe better. But if you 
can — and I know you can — wrestle with yourself, and con- 
quer — why do it, and leave her to decide the. rest!*' And 
quietly dropping the curtain, the Vicar went back to his desk. 

Alfred made no reply : he pressed his thin lips firmly to- 
gether, and his blue eyes gleamed with inward fire. He 
pulled on his coat, took up his hat, and went steadily out, 
and resolutely home : he durst not ask himself what he was 
going to do. By a violent effort he banished thought^ and 
pressed on till he was fairly inside the door : then his knit- 
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up nerves began to slacken : he was very nearly going 
back, but for shame. '^ I will speak to my mother first/' 
was floating through his wavering resolutions, when, just at 
the library door, having left her proteges to themselves, he 
ran up against Miss Armadale. She looked more beautiful 
at that moment than ever : for the glow of benevolence was 
on her cheek, and kindness and peace in her eye, and though 
at this unexpected collision she started back, there was noth- 
ing repelling either in her look or manner. '< I hope you are 
better, Mr. Crawford." 

'<Will you hear me. Miss Armadale?" whispered Al- 
fred : it was all he could do. Margaret turned pale, and 
neither of them knew exactly how it was they found them- 
selves in the library, with the door shut. 

It would be difficult to say which was the most embar- 
rassed ; but the Vicar had struck the right chord, and Al- 
fred's spirit was roused : the sight of her face, moreover, 
which had never yet turned him into ridicule, gave his heart 
fresh courage. Accordingly he began, tremulously, indeed, 
but earnestly. " I have to entreat your forgiveness. Miss 
Armadale, for all I said and did last night. I— I thought of 
leaving the house at once, and freeing you from further an- 
noyance — but — ^but I could not bring myself to go without 
knowing the worst, and that — that you will at least think of 
me kindly." 

Margaret sat down on the sofa ; her heart beat violently, 
and both remained silent for some time. 

" Oh that you were Esther still !" said Alfred, slowly 
and sadly, << the friendless, neglected, insulted Esther ! 
Then I could speak ; then I could prove my sincerity : now 
there lies a gulf between you and me : — you are gifted with 
garth's richest endowments ; you move in circles of brilliance 
aftid splendor ; you have the noble and the great offering in- 
cense at your shrine ; — how can you look upon me ? I know 
all this. Miss Armadale ; and yet you see me here, — having 
only that to teH you which I told you last night, and knowing 
that I tell it in vain !" 

Still no reply. There was another pause, during which 
her eyes were bent on the floor, and his on her graceful 
head, and dark falling hair. 

« After to-day," continued Alfred, — ^his nervousness was 
mastered now by the intensity of his emotion, and his voice 
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was soil and thrilling, — " afler to-day, when you have once 
dismissed me, I shall darken your path no more. Lofty and 
influential as your position is, i should only be a clog on 
your chariot- wheels : — some spirit magnanimous as your 
own, will become your shield and champion through life: 
you will go cm bestowing blessings, and healing broken 
hearts, and find your own happiness in theirs. So be it! 
light and gladness, and honor, and blessing, shed dew on 
every step you take I may you lie down in peace, and rise 
up in safety, and go forth under the wing of heaven ; and 
may whoever you bless with your love return it all an hun- 
dred-fold, and love you, and live for you — as I would have 
done !'' 

His hand was on the lock ; — ^with her protracted silence 
his last hope died away, and the word " farewell" was on 
his lips : but before it was uttered, the drooping lashes rose, 
and Mai^aret's eyes met his. " I have listened to you, Mr. 
Crawford ; will you listen to me ?" 

He stood motionless : she was pale as marble with agita- 
tion, and not the vestige of a smile was on her lips. " If I 
did not believe in your sincerity after the proofe you have 
given," she said, " I should have the heart of an infidel. 
1 do believe you : you treated me as courteously and kindly 
as you do now, the first hour that we met. My wealth is 
nothing to you — I know it : but you have known me for a 
very short time, you have never seen me but in disguise ; 
you are comparatively a stranger to my real character. 
How can I hope to make you happy, who am only a begin- 
ner, — only an ignorant disciple, — whose eyes are but just 
opened to the dayspring from on high ? No, Mr. Crawford," 
— her voice became broken, and a brilliant blush rose to her 
temples, — "you jbdge by the outward appearance, but Grod 
judgeth the heart ; and He knows both our past lives, and 
that I" am not worthy of you !" 

He would have thrown himself at her feet in indignant 
denial : but het lifted hand forbade him. 

" Can you, "^— she went on, in a still lower tone, — " you 
to whom the pomp and parade of wealth are but ditxss, — give 
up your retirement and comfort for the labors I must en- 
counter ? can you bear the claims of society, and the yoke 
of custom, and the burden of respionsibility : and all this for 
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one who continually needs guidance, and wirase best resolu- 
tions are often a morning cloud ? Can you bear all this ?" 

" I can f" said Alfred, firmly, '< all this, and more, Miss 
Armadale ; were the burden ten times heavier, I could, and 
would, for your sake, so help me CM f" 

Margaret looked at him in silence fer a moment, then her 
features brightened into a glowing smile, and she gave him 
her hand. He clasped her to his heart and held her th^re, 
and in the glow of that first embrace all his timidity melted 
like snow : the strength of a giant and the nerve of a lioa 
seemed to run through every v^n ; as he looked on the 
princ^y head that rested on his breast, and knew that she 
was all his own ! 

Flow smoothly on for coice, through the reedy banks of 
this bitter world, thou bright but treacherous stream of the 
heart's true love I Let ' no foul whisperers imbitter thee : 
let n^ rocky foes divide thee ; let the winds only freshen 
thy speed, the sunbeam only brighten thy surface : seek out 
no secret channels ; touch no defiling shore : but steadily 
and unruffled in the eye of light, tM on to that glorious 
throne, whence thy waters proceeded first ! 



CHAPTER XII. 

Soon they loved and soon were buckled — 

None took time to think or rae ; 
Yonth and worth and beanty coupled. 

Love had never less to do. 

BALLAD OF WILLIB AND JEAN. 

Thb interview in the library, so important and interesting 
to the parties concerned, was protracted till it was too late for 
any explanations: consequently a certain degree of awk- 
wardness was pretty generally felt when the party assem- 
bled at dinner. That something had been going on, was 
evident, but what was a mystery : and not less so, was the 
manifest transformation of Alfred : his eye was so radiant, 
his manner so animated : there was such an excited flush 
upon his cheek ; his mother, who watched him narrowly, 
knew not whether to hope or fear : whether this was to be 
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attributed to the^ exhilaration of success, or to the feverkh 
exertions of wounded pride. To solve tiie doubt, she stole 
frequent glances at Miss Armadale, but the unusual quiet 

gravity of her features served but to increase her perplexity. 
o oppressive was the mental atmosphere, that every body 
felt it a relief when the children came in, to give their com- 
pany an4 their prattle in exchange fi>r almonds and raisins. 
They were full of the wonderful story of Nurse WiltoQ^a 
nephew : curiosity bein^ excited, Mrs. . Crawford told it at 
length, even as Wilton had related it to her that afternoon : 
and every body extolled Margaret's kind and generous heart, 
which seemed to have the e&ct of making her sadder than 
before. 

" What a good thing it was," said Rory, looking full in 
her face, ^'* that you were so cold that morning !" 

'* What morning, Rory ?" asked Cecilia. ^ 

** Oh ! the first morning she was here ; when shsi was 
Either, you know : we were aU at breakfast, and in she 
camej so cold and shivering: and nursey gave her some 
tea : and nursey says they made friends then, and that is 
how she got her nephew back, you know. But oh, mamma ! 
It is so droll ! do you know, we kept talking about Miss Ar- 
madale that morning, and about what you and sister said of 
her, and how rich she was, and who she could marry, and 
all ! didn't we, Esther ? I mean Miss Armadale V* 

Mai^aret seemed not to hear, but Uncle Sym, who sat 
next to her, delighted to have an opportunity of making her 
uncomfortable, observed, << Miss Armadale is too wrapt in 
meditation to answer foolish questions. I should be glad to 
know the subject of her musings. Is it the poet race, Miss 
Armadale ?" 

To his great surprise, Alfred flung himself into the 
breach. *< The poets are safer with so mild a judge than 
with you. Uncle Sym." 

Mr. Barton smiled complacently. " I am severe, I know : 
I cannot help it : it is almost a misfortune I may say, to have 
a taste so sensitive, that any thing not first rate is perfect 
torture to me." 

" Shakspeare, for instance," said Alfred, zealously con- 
tinuing the conversation, in hopes to distract his attention 
from Margaret. 

" Well, Shakspeare, if you like : I coi^ f how you page 



upon page of absurdities, that because he Xote them, every 
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one reads and admires : Miss Armadale does, doubtless, but 
if / had written them, she would have torn them into rib- 
bons, of course." 

'<Pray attend to this, Miss Armadale!" cried* Nelson. 
" Uncle Sym is at such a loss for absurdities,' he is reduced 
to look for them in Shakspeare.V 

** Indeed !" said Miss Armadale, turning to Uvele Sym 
with a look of demure astouishment, that even be could uot 
ikil to understand, ^< I should have thought you might have 
met with them nearer home, Mr. Barton. / find them at 
every step.*' 

" Tou create them, madam," said Undo Sym, angrily, 
" by placing yourself in peculiar positions : of which, per- 
mit me to remark, you have already reaped some unpleasant 
consequences." 

To his great satisfaction, Margaret appeared embarrassed ; 
and hoping she was silenced at last, he launched out into a 
prolix criticism on the bard of Avon, worthy of the astute 
Padladeen himself: occasionally stealing glances at his fair 
neighbor, to see how she endured her defeat. 

For some time he had it all his own way^-Alfred was 
too wise to interrupt him, and Margaret too preoccupied to 
listen : but she was roused at length by the exulting tone in 
which he concluded. 

" Talk of originality ! why, riot one of the plots was his 
own : never was such a plagiarist born : look at Romeo and 
Juliet— commonplacl sentimental nonsense tacked to an old 
Venetian romance— (let me give you some more wine, Miss 
Armadale:) and then his comedies, they may make you 
laugh, perhaps, any buffoon may do that : but as to there 
being any nature in them, in such ridiculous conceptions as 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, or Dogberry, for instance — I can 
only say, 1 have never seen such people." 

" I have,'* said Miss Armddale, dryly. 

" Indeed, madam !" said Uncle Sym, provoked by Nel- 
son's smile^ " then permit me to say, you must have fallen^ 
into very unprofitable society.'' 

" Very unprofitable, sir, indeed ; it was more my mis- 
fortune than my fault." 

** Well, madam, well ; you are so bigoted to your favorite 
author you think whatever he says must be right. Perhaps 
you have met with Caliban too, in your travels ?" " 

"I grieve to say I have ;" said Margaret, "people who 
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treat Shakspeare as Caliban did Prospero; receiving all his 
instructions, and giving him only bad words in return.'' 

Uncle Sym grew very red, and turning sharply to John, 
asked him what he was laughing at. 

« I was goilig to ask Miss Armadale," said John, << if she 
had ever come in contact with Shffhck f" 

** Y&u have, Jack, if no one else has," said his father, 
good-humoredly, << pass the wine, my boy. Good play, the 
Merchant of Venice — ^uncommon good play— 4on't know 
much about such things myself, but I must say I think it a 
capital play. Splendid character, Portia : by the by. Miss 
Armadale, among your many disguises, did you ever dress 
upasa^tor^" 

" I have heard Miss Armadale repeat the speech on mer- 
cy," said Nelson smiling, << so I can bear witness as to her 
capabilities ibr the part." 

** And no great compliment either," muttered uncle Sym ; 
" well, fair Portia, here is your good health— and-— a speedy 
. arrival of Bassanio !" Margaret colored, the ladies that in- 
stant rose, but Mr. Barton had the joy of securi^ the last 
word. 

Mrs. Crawford took Margaret to her dressing-i!oom. 
'' My dear," she said, in her most winning accents, <' you 
look flushed and tired to-night : has any thing happened to 
annoy you ? or do you not find yourself comfortable here 
after all your adventures ?" 

Miss Armadale's lip quivered, and s\h looked at her with 
glistening eyes. " Have you fbrgditen what was said before 
yoif all last night ?'' 

<< Forgotten ! oh no— no ! is it— can it be ? are my fond- 
est hopes realized ?" . 

Miss Armadale leant her head against the mantel-piece. 
, \ " Can you trust his happiness with me, Mrs. Crawford ?" 

^ ** Can J, my dearest Margaret ?" And the mother flung 

- . her arms round the young lady, who sadly withdrew from 

Itje embrace* *« Oh that you cared for me, Mrs. Crawford ! 

• ibr me, for myself alone, without money, or lands, or name ! 

• It is a bitter lesson that I have learnt, however richly de- 

^ served. If this had been told you yesterday at this hour, 

\ .how would you have treated me then ?" 

7 ^f, " My love, I must entreat you not to revert to the past : 

ir ySk^ Wound me cruelly by these observations," said Mrs. 
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Crawford, cdoriiig with conscioasness, '^ for Alfred^ sake 
you must forgive and forget, and judge of us by the futare, 
Bot the past.'' 

^^ I have nothing to forgive," said Miss Armadale, in the 
same melancholy tone, " you were only sincere, Mrs. Craw- 
ford : you showed me how little real claim I had on your re- 
gard : you do not care for me, you feel no esteem for me : 
wad knowing all this as I doj how can I without shrinking 
enter into your family as a daughter ?" 

Mrs. Crawford would have embraced her again, but she 
drew back. ** Yes, it is even so : I have sealed my fate to. 
day ; and if ever a noble soul Was stamped upon a brow, it 
is on that of your son Alfred. I have linked my lot with 
his, for he deserves il ; be loved me in poverty--- be will be 
true to me in wealth. Oh, Mrs. Crawford! you are his 
mother, you will become mine : deal kindly and truly by 
me ! cheat me not with hollow professiotts, tempt me not with 
honeyed flattery : give me only what is real — real kindness, 
real affection, real sympathy ; I cannot expect much yet, 
you do not know me sufficiently ; in time I may hope to 
earn it ; till then, do not, orphan and brotherless as I am, 
with no kindred circle of my own to retreat iipoQ*^nnock me 
with the semblance of attachment and regard which I know 
cannot be real !" 

Mrs. Crawford felt abashed : her smooth words for once 
failed her : the mournful reproof of Margaret's voice pierced 
for a nx>ment the w<5rldly crust that had hardened round her 
heart, and tears of real feeling stood in her eyes. She 
stretched out both her hands, and took the heiress's *be- 
tween them. << You shall be treated with sincerity, my 
love ; and time will show whether we really care for you or 
not. You must remember how unfairly we have been situ- 
ated towards you ; so do not be too severe : you are a noble 
creature, that you are, and whatever you. may think of us 
now, you shall find that we can appreciate what is good. — 
My poor Alfred will be so happy—indeed my dear, I must 
love you, if only for that reason." And with more sinceri- 
ty than she had felt towards any one but her children for 
many a long and prudent year, Mrs. Crawford drew Marga- 
ret to her, and kissed her cheek and forehead. Margaret 
felt the touch of nature, and with the buoyancy of a san- 
guine heart, readily received and welcomed it. She beffati 
to believe there might be nobler feelii^ hidden among -her 
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futnre^relatives than she had hitherto discovered : and con- 
siderably lightened in spirit, she descended to the drawing- 
roonii while her hostess, not without some secret misgivings, 
repaired to the apartment in whiuh her eldest daughter had 
ionexibly immured herself all day. 

On reaching the door, she was surprised to hear voices 
within in angry altercation ; and opening it suddenly, met 
Shipton just coming out, with a small packet in her hand, 
which at the sight of her .mistress she hastily concealed. 
The lady's maid's face was dark and scowling, and Miss 
Crawlbrd, who was sitting over the fire, looked flushed and 
excited, and bore evident traces of tears. " What is the 
matter ?" was her mother's natural exclamation. 

** Oh nothii^, ma'am," said Shipton, " nothing — I brought 
Miss Crawford some patterns of a new kind of sieere and 
habit shirt that I met with in Durnton, and she did not ap. 
prove them, ma'am— -that's all." And she glided away with 
a secret glance at the young lady that made her shiver ; 
while a large bitter tear rolled down her burning cheek : 
Mrs. Crawford mistook the cause. " This will never do, my 
dear Theodosia ! I do wish you would command yourself, 
and appear among us ; it has such a marked effect,— all the 
servants must notice it. Be persuaded, my dear, dress your- 
self, and come down to tea«" 

Theodosia coldly shook her head. - 

^< My dear," continued her mother, " you are wrong, in- 
deed you are." 

" Of course I am," said the young lady, " as the heiress 
must be in the right" 

" But my dear, you don't consider— ehe really is a very 
nice girl : do you know what has taken ]:^ace ?" 

^* No," saui Theodosia, with the utmost indiflerence. 

" Can you not guess.? Alfred is accepted." 

" Indeed ! I w^sh him '}oy" said Theodosia, sarcastically, 
" if I recollect rightly, mamma, I told you this would be, 
some days ago ; and you declared then that nothing should 
induce you to suffer it." 

" Then ? yes, my dear — but now — " 

" Oh yes, I beg your pardon, ma'am ; I understand per. 
fectly that a disposition quite unfit to make him happy, with- 
out a fortune, may be just the reverse^ with one. I knew all 
^is long ago, mamma ; and so you expect me to embrace 
this Miss Armadale as a sister, I suppose ?" 
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"Certainij, Theodosta," said her irritated parent* whose 
wrung withers winced at her implied taunt, *' certainly it is 
expected of you ; and i hope you will do it in a better frame 
of mind. Margaret Armadale is quite prepared to be on cor- 
dial terms with us all, and has spoken to me in a manner 
Chat has pleased me very much— and you may depend upon 
it, your pSpa i^ill he seriously angry if any thing occurs to 
annoy her." 

<< Well, mamma, well," said Theodosia, biting her lip 
sharply, ^* you may rest assured your plans shall not be dis- 
turbed by me ; I will go down to-morrow, and treat her 
civilly — ^that is all you can desire. As to pretending affec- 
tion for a person I hate, were she as rich as Croesus, (and 
49he may be for all I know or care) it is what I cannot, and 
will not do." 

Mrs. Crawford walked indignantly to the door. " You 
may do as you please, my dear. I hare no more to say 
while you are in such a temper." And she went down 
stairs, wondering to herself what could induce a daughter 
of hers to behave in such a manner : — so w^l as she had 
been brought up. 

Theodosta flung herself on her bed, and wept as if her 
heart would burst. Miserable indeed she was, a prey to 
hopeless envy, gnawing revenge, and bitter mortification. 
Do what she would, stru^le as she might — ^the face of Mar- 
garet Armadale, in all the pride of her beauty and power, 
was ever before her eyes : — and ever with that dark and 
gleaming smile, that told how her insults were despised. 
And as she recalled the taunts she had lavished upon her, 
and the annoyances she had made her endure : she felt more 
and more convinced that Margaret must hate her in return : 
and retaliate, at every opportunity, the contumely she had 
Ibund so hard to bear. 

For such a state of mind what could be done ? . . . Vic- 
tim of her own miserable passions, she had never been taught 
to control them ; and there was neither comfort nor remedy 
for sorrow such as hers, except in that one source which her 
pride w;ouId not suffer her to seek. 

Are not our gentle readers becoming impatient ? Does 
it not occur to them that this story never means to end ; a^ 
that to go on from breakfast to dinner, and from dinner to 
bedtime, describing every thing that took place, is a very slow 
and cumbersome way of coming to the point ? If so, for their 
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comfort we ean tell them that we have little more to tell : for 
Margaret has this eTening announced her intention of leaving 
the Grange in a couple of days ; after having been closeted 
with her good friend Mr. Conroy and a legal adviser for the 
space of an hour and a half. Nevertheless she has a few 
more tasks to peform, and one of these is to draw Nelson 
aside, and with a smiling apology, request the fSFror of hi» 
knmediately carrying to Miss Leyden at the Vicarage, a 
mysterious parcel, looking very much like a ^^ Deed of gift.'' 
Nelson, surprised, but nothing loth, departs accordingly; 
and so does the legal adviser, whose time is precious, and 
who is going oft* by the mail, which Mr. Conroy would do< 
also, if he had his own way, but being persuaded by Mar- 
garet, he joins the family circle ; and nothing now being 
secret, congratulations go round, and Mr. Crawford insists 
mi making a bowl of punch, to drink the health of the Lady 
of the Manor. Furthermore he insists on Alfred's telling 
the legend of the Lady's Tower, whieh costs that hero a 
tremendous efibrt ; but to his honor be it spcken^he conquers 
himself, and tells it as well as he can, qonsidering that Uncle 
Sym does'nt believe it, and thinks minstrels of every descrip- 
tion are a disgrace to society. Then Unde Sym gets into 
difficulties by telling Mr. Conroy he knew Miss Armadale 
all along, and only kept up the joke to please her : upon 
which Cecilia observes it Was very odd then, that Tom should 
have written to her, saying what an extraordinary mistake 
they had made ; which he could only have known from [Jn> 
cle Sym himself. And Cecilia too feels rather awkward, 
on remembering all she had said of Tom, and begs Miss 
^ Armadale to forget it, which Miss Armadale having done 
already, promises with safe good nature. And the party 
having amicaMy broke up, Margaret lies down to rest that 
night, the mistress of Rockstone Manor, and the publicly 
affianced bride of Alfred Crawford. 

In an upper room of a small hoiise in Dumton, the mar> 
ket town to Welfield, the yonng Delville party, that we saw 
at the Vicarage, we find together again. Grace, looking 
thinner and paler, with an incessant hacking cough, hard at 
work mending their clothes, and superintending the lessons 
of her little sisters, who cannot help looking up to watch bro- 
ther Frank, modelling the clay figure for the beautiful un.- 
known lady. It is the twentieth he has begun, and not 
one is finished : the poor boy had been so worked up with 



ambition, his hand conld not obey his genius, and he was 
nearly in a fever with excitement and irritability. 

" If I could only see her again, Grace,*' he said, stopping 
short, " looking as she did that night, I could do it ! but she 
does not come : it is a week to-day— Oh Grace ? do you think 
she has forgotten us V* 

"Oh no," said Grace, "she looked too good." 

" Then perhaps she cannot do all that she wanted, t 
know she is not rich, for I asked Mr. Alfred Crawford that 
evening, and he said, ' She has every thing hut riches, Frank.' 
So, perhaps, you know," sighed the poor boy, " she can't get 
the presentations, and she can't be our friend, so she doesn't 
come. That is it, you may depend. Oh Grace, Grace, I 
cannot do it !" and he caught up his half-finished modf 1, and 
dashed it on the floor. There was a tap at the door at that 
instant, and their landlady, with a smile rarely vouchsafed to 
indigent lodgers, put her head in. "Are you at home, Miss 
Delville ? here are two ladies come to see you." 

" It is Esther — beautifbl Esther, I know I" cried Grace, 
starting up, just as Margaret and Miss Martin entered the 
room. 

All was joy and sun^ine immediately : they were by no 
means empty-handed, having provided themselves at neigh- 
boring shops with a large supply df acceptable presents. 
The clapping of hands, and jumping about the room, at the 
sight of the very things tb^- wished for most, were music to 
Margaret's ears ; and her heart glowed as the little ones 
hugged and kissed her, and called her their dear, decu* Es« 
ther. " I have not forgotten you, Master Frank," said the 
heiress, seeing him stand aloof with downcast eyes ; "I have 
got a promise of a presentation for you ; and meanwhile you 
must study as hard as you can. And now have you any 
thing to show me ?" 

Frank turned his head away, and Grace eagerly inter- 
posed. " We- can show you poor Papa's statues. Miss Es- 
ther, if you like : I think you will admire them : Mr. Alfred 
Crawford does, very much indeed.'* 

" I am sure then," observed Miss Martin, " that this lady 
will admire them too. Where are they, my dear ?" 

Grace stepped to a corner of the room, carefully seclud- 
ed from vulgar eyes, by a curtain. She drew it aside, and, 
coming back to Margaret, said, sorrowfully, " There they 
are." 10* 
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Yes, there they were, indeed, preaenred as relics throi^h 
penury and despair ; the sole memorials left of the sculptor's 
broken heart : eloquent witnesses, in their calm, undying 
beauty, of the genius, and poetry, and power, man had not 
deigned to praise I Who could tell the glorious visions, the 
lofty aspirings, the hopes, the fears, the agony, the struggle 
between death and life, that, those marble eyes had looked 
Upon ! Bach had been the foundation t>f some new hope-^ 
each had witnessed its downfall : sick with disappointment, 
desperate with distress, again and again he maddened to fresh 
efiR>rt— each nobler than the last-r-all, all in vain : he could 
chisel Friendship in marble, and throw Mercy into clay, but 
noi into the heartless world — ^than clay more callous — and 
than marble more cold ! 

Grace) seeing how deeply Margaret was struck with 
what she saw, advanced reverently to the cc^lection, and 
lifted an old baise covering from the cme they cherished 
most. 

" This was his last, Miss Bsther,'' she said^ sadly, ** and 
he called it < The Friend of Genius.' " 

It was a figure of the Angel of Death. 

Margaret's eyes filled with tears i the story needed no 
comment : its meaning was written on those desolate waHs) 
and those ftiir and fragile orphans, who had laid aside their 
newly acquired possessions^ tojgaze with hushed reverence 
on ** poor papa's treasures." 'Riat form of shadowy beauty^ 
with its half-spread wings> and extended hand, and deep, 
deep, holy eyes • • . what but the presence of death itself, 
could have stamped its image there ? And so it was : death's 
hand was on him as he wrought, and its shadow had passed 
over the work : his last strength was expended in its comple- 
tion, and then he turned sickening away from the sight, and 
raised his head no more. 

" I wonder why it Is," said Grace, musingly, " that every 
one who looks at it) have tears in their eyes. We always 
call it, as Papa did, * The Friend of Genius ;' and I do love 
it so : for though I am no genius, I cannot help feeling it is 
my friend too." 

" Oh, England) England !" thought Miss Armadale, turn- 
ing away in silent emotion, " and is it in thy generous land, 
that Genius, life-giver to every noble thought, hath found no 
friend but death I" 

Miss Martin signed to Frank to draw the curtain, which 
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he didy hut bi« eyes were riveted on Margaret, and when she 
sat dowa among the children, and was busily questioning 
Grace, he seized the clay he had been shaping in vain, and 
began to model, with all the ardor of sudden inspiration* 
While thay were thus engaged, the door opened again, and 
another head appeared ; not like the first, old and freckled, 
and frizzled, and fretful ; but a face presenting that rarest 
combination, genius in the eye, and goodness on the lip, and 
a brow without a line or a cloud. 

"Is it you, Mr. Alfred," said Miss Martin, looking 
round, ** you have tracked us very skilfully, considering the 
hardness of the roads.'* 

*< 1 need but remember an object of benevolence, to feel 
sure of discovering your traces," replied Alfred, bowing to 
Miss Martin, and looking at Margaret : ** the fact is, Mr* 
Cooroy called on his way to Rockstone, to meet the agent, 
and he thought Miss Armadale would like to be present." 

''Which I certainly should," said Margaret, rising, 
*' perhaps you will accompany us. I must leave you, my 
<lear children, but you will see me again, as I am going to 
live so near you." 

" Are you going to lire at Rockstone ?" asked Grace, 
** why I thought Mr. Alfred Crawford said you were not aC 
all rich I" 

*' Very likely, ray love : but Mr. Alfred Crawford was 
mistaken." 

.^ And are you not Esther, then, after all ?" 

'' No : I am Miss Armadale, if you have ever hetrd of 
aach a person." 

'' Yes, yes, I have : and are you going to live in that 
great grand place, all by yourself?" 

" Not exactly,'^ said Margaret, with a brilliant smile, 
that warmed Alfred's heart like a sunbeam ; " but there will 
be plenty of room lor my friends; and for statues too, 
Grace : I must have ' the Friend of Genius,' Mr. Crawford 
will come and settle aJbout it, and have it placed in the 
gallery." 

" What! are you going to buy it — really buy itl** cried 
Frank, starting up. 

" Yes, my boy : if your mother will allow me." 

The boy laid his head on the table, and sobbed as if his 
heart would break. " Come, come," said Alfred, patting him 
on the shoulder, " be a man» Frank : we shall want some of 
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your productions as well, you know. We have found another 
* Friend of Grenius,' now, my boy — an angel, like the last- 
but with a heart as heavenly as her form !" 

** And you are quite a genius yourself," added Miss Mar- 
tin, looking curiously at his unfinished model,' and trying 
with all her might to admire it, <' and you know geniuses 
should never cry, little man !" 

" I wasn't crying for myself," said Frank, dashing his 
tears proudly away, "I never do; and I've quite done/' 
And he kept his countenance perfectly steady till his weU 
come guests were gone ; then he rushed to his own littBs 
bed, and burying his face in the pillow, sobbed again and 
again. ^^ It was all he wanted I it was all he wanted ! . . . • 
it would have saved his life — if it had oome a year ago!" 

The ceremony of "taking possession" was speedily ac- 
ccmiplished. Several of the party from the Grange joined 
them, and a hundred opinions were given, and repeated, and 
contradicted, and argued upon, as to what repairs were ne- 
cessary, and what improvements unobjectionable ; and how 
long it would take to fit up, and who was the best peracm 
to consult thereon. And Mrs. Crawford, feeling herself a 
person of greater importance than she had ever been yety 
looked round with the air of a conqueror, and already saw 
in the dim futurity a glimmer of coming splendor and gaye- 
ty, in all of which she and her danghters most take a pro<- 
minent share. Miss Judith participated in her mother's sen- 
timents, and notwithstanding some misgivings touching ^ Al' 
fred's methodistical notions," was calculating how soon they 
might look forward to balls and archery meetings, and f§tee 
of every description ; and both these ladies felt a great deal 
happier, than, to say the truth, they quite deserved. 

But Margaret and Alfred had wandered away from the 
rest of the party, and were discusang plans of widely diflfer- 
ent import ; enjoying the strange fascination of diving into 
each other's hearts, and drawing forth eaeh other's charac- 
ters. Strangely, indeed, were these two individuals situ- 
ated : — shake nok your head, good reader, and do not, I en- 
treat you, observe that they had known each other too short 
a time: that Margaret's conduct was imprudent; that her 
friends ought to have interposed, and prevented her shaqk- 
ling herself with so precipitate an engagement, when she 
might have done so much better : — ^all this might be correct 
enough in an ordinary ease, but this was just the reverse ; 
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«nd the wisdom of the Seven Sages might have heen employ- 
ed for sev^n days, without making the slightest impression 
on those two enthusiastic spirits, bioth moving now as if in a 
dream. 

And Alfred was so earnest, so single-hearted, so un- 
worldly, so simply devoted to her, so regardless of all the 
World beside : and now that the chain on his soul was broken, 
was so forgetful of self, so eloquent of tongue, so gentle and 
manly in his bearing, why should not Margaret feel all this, 
and feeling, return it, and glow in her warm heart's warmer 
core with the joy of being so beloved ? And why should not 
futurity open to her, as well as to others, vistas of coming 
happiness and domestic peace, and public and private use^^ 
fulness ; of going hand in hand through life, with but one 
thought in common ; and lying side by side in death with 
but one immortal hope ? Let tnem love on,— and blessings 
be on their path ! there will be bitterness enough in their 
eap of existence, without forcing it upon them now ! 

The party having, by general consent, dismissed their 
carriages, walked from the manor-house through the village, 
and excited considerable attention. The report that Rock- 
stone was sold had spread like wildfire, and Katy, in the 
warmth'of her gratitude to Margaret, had told flaming sto- 
ries of her wealth, benevolence, and virtues ; and as soon as 
she was recognized, a 'murmur ran down the streets, which 
soon grew into a hearty cheer. The noise brought Mary 
Leyden out from Dame Bernard's cottage, whence poor Ar- 
nold's body had been removed the night before. "Come in, 
come in, dear Mai^aret," she said, " our dame is longing to 
speak to you. ^' Margaret could not refuse, and Alfred could 
not but follow. The rest went home, and found the Vicar 
and Nelson closeted with Mr. Crawford. They were then 
first informed of the state of that young gentleman's pros- 
pects, as the Vicar had advised him over night, to take no 
notice of any thing till he had spoken to his father. All par. 
ties were touched, as wad to be expected, with Margaret's 
generosity ; and as her interest was promised to secure him 
an appointment, not even worldliness itself could devise an 
excuse for forbidding the engagement. And Nelson, poor 
fellow, half mad with excitement, started off down the vil- 
lage to meet Mary, and express his gratittKJe to Miss Arma- 
dale ; and finding them with Alfred, just returning home, 
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they all walked together ; as happy, and hopeful, and bloom- - 
ing a quartette as a Ghristmas sun ever looked upon. 

<< Grod be with you, my dear young lady," said Dam^^ 
Bernard, when Margaret wished her good bye, " He wUl b^ 
with you, .alwayS) if you will but seek Him. I'd gire muciB. 
to see your face, for they tell me it's as sweet as your voioe^ 
and that's like honey and the honeycomb : but I'll eee it in 
heaven, may it please Himf and may you be able to look 
your Redeemer in the face with joy, saying, ' Lord, thou 
wast hungry, and I fed thee ; thirsty, and I gave thee drink ; 
sick, and in prison, and I ministered unto thee !' Aye, Miss 
Armadale, I've heard to whose kindness we owe our comforts 
this Christmas : God bless you again and again : there's no 
better wall around your grand house, my dear, than ike 
prayers of hearts you've kepi from breakifig /" 

The V icar and Mary dined that day at the Chrange, in 
honor of all that had passed, and of its beii^ Margaret's last 
evening there. Theodosia, compelled at last to appear, 
really looked so ill, as quite to justify the apologies her 
mother had made. Hers was the only face that did not re- 
flect the general harmony ; for Mr. Crawfiord was so jocular, 
and Mrs. Crawford so urbane, and Uncle Slym so satirical, 
and Mr. Leyden so good-humored, that the younger mem- 
bers were kept in opunteaance much better than usual, and 
they were much too happy to notice whether she were so. The 
only drawback was the prospect of the approaching separa* 
tion ; but even this was tempered by the brightness of the 
future. The Crawfords were already planning a visit to Lon- 
don ; and neither Alfred nor Nelson saw any reason why they 
should not keep to their original intention of proceeding there 
immediately— Nelson to improve himself in his favorite study, 
and Alfred to convey to the bar of the public a loo^-cherished 
work that was to make his name worthy of being linked with 
that of Margaret Armadale. It was agreed that they should 
bring Frank Delville with them, and see him safely lodged 
near his school ; and that Mary, meanwhile, should be Mar* 
garet's almoner for his mother and the little ones ; promis- 
ing to take care they wanted nothing. And Mary, as she 
made this promise, pressed her friend's hand, and looked at 
her with such deep and heart- felt love, she felt quite ashamed. 
Every time, too, that the Vicar's eye fell on Margaret, it 
glistened with unwonted emotion ; and as for Nelson, he 
could have knelt and worshipped her, so overwhelming was 
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his gratitude. They were all very happy ; and Miss Mar» 
tin-^good, unselfish Miss Martin-^was very glad to see them 
80, and to find that her young friend was appreciated at last, 
though on the ruins of her own popularity ; and was quite 
contented to sit quietly hy, hooking away at her crochet, 
without being obliged to talk or be talked to. As the travel* 
lers were to start b^mes the next morning, the Vicar and 
his daughter took an early leave. Their hearts swelled 
grievously when they wished Margaret good-bye. Mary 
clasped her jpouod the neck, and tried to falter something of 
what she felt, but in vain. The Vicar gave her his blessing 
and a fatherly kiss. '^Farewell, my cnild^ for the present. 
God give us a happy meeting again. No more disguises, 
mind : wear your own character, and act up to it, for it is a 
noble ohe. Only,'' he added in a lower voice, " when you 
have power in your hcmd, and see others trampled upon, 
remember you have known the heart of a stranger, and shield 
them from the evils from which God has shielded you." 

Miss Armadale had intrusted to Nisbett and Antoine the 
office of treasurers; and, by her orders, they distributed 
iiberal gratuities among the servants, with the single excep- 
tion of Shipton. A special gifl was conferred on Susan for 
her attention, and Wilton's was given by Margaret's own 
hand, with the promise that Robert, wlio had even on board 
ship kept up his carpentering, should receive full employ- 
ment at the Manor-house. Miss Martin, whose ordinary ar- 
rangements, whether for dressing or undressing, were very 
soon over, was already asleep in bed, and Miss Armadale 
was reading alone over the fire, when she was surprised by 
a stealthy tap, announcing the arrival of Shipton. She 
begged so earnestly to be heard, Margaret could not refuse ; 
and fearing to disturb her friend, she beckoned her into the 
dressing-room, and coldly requested her to be as brief as 
possible. Whereupon the lady's maid burst into tears, and 
eDtreate4 her pardon for all the wrong she had done her, 
alleging it was entirely owing to Miss Crawford, who had 
planned the whole scheme, and almost forced her into it ; 
accusing her, Shipton added, of connivance in the supposed 
frauds, if she refused to take part in their detection. Mar. 
garet told her that she certainly had felt very angry at her 
conduct, but that she was quite willing to overlook it ; and 
concluded the affair was over, but she was mistaken. Ship- 
ton saw the flash of her eye when she alluded to Miss Craw- 
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ford, and followed up her ad rant age. She told her all (bat 
young lady had said of her on the evening of Sir Tudor's 
visit ; how she called her artful, and designing, and imperti- 
nent, and had vowed to be revenged, with a great deal more, 
unnecessary to repeat here ; till, concluding by Margaret's 
curling lip she had goaded her sufficiently, she came to the 
point. 

"So ma*am, believing Miss Crawford spoke truth, how 
could I do otherwise ?— I helped her to her revenge : and 
now it has all failed, and every one sees how good and gene- 
rous you are, and that now, as one may say, you are to be 
one of the family, for which I venture respectfully to con- 
gratulate : — now as I was saying, ma^am. Miss Crawford 
turns round upon me and treats me as no lady should, ma'am, 
and as I can't sufier. So, Miss Armadale — don't look so 
angry at me, ma'am, pray— I only want to serve yon." 

"Serve mef" repeated Margaret, scornfully. 

" Aye, ma'am, as a lady of spirit like yours would like to 
be served. I can offer you ample revenge.'* 

Margaret started : and Shipton's lynx eye detected what 
appeared to her a flush of pleasure on her cheek. She held 
up a packet of papers. "These are Miss Crawford's secrets, 
Miss Armadale : if any one wished for occasion to sting her 
to death, it would be wellworth their while to get hold of these. 
She has treated me so ill, I don't mind losing a little by 
them." 

" Give them to me," said Mai^aret, sternly, « and name 
your price, for I know you have one." 

" Oh dear, ma*am, your favor and regard is all 1 require. 
There, ma'am, they're worth a good deal to me, as I'll soon 
explain to you." 

" Silence !" said Miss Armadale, imperiously, " I ask for 
no explanation, and I will listen to none. If you choose to 
sell this secret, name your price." 

Shipton, in some confusion, hinted at a sum miich below 
her private expectations, trusting to a belter harvest at some 
future opportunity. Miss Armadale gave it with a look of 
contempt, and motioned her to depart, which she did, hardly 
knowing whether to feel satisfied or disappointed. 

Forsome minutes afler her withdrawal, while the muffled 
sound of her stealthy footsteps gradually became lost in the 
stillness of the night. Miss Armadale stood motionless : the 
unopened packet in one hand, and the other clasped on the 
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spot where Theodosia's scornful blow" had been given. What 
were her thoughts at that dark moment, no one ever knew. 
There are fiery trials peculiar to every spirit, by which their 
renewed grace is tested : trials whose bitterness the heart 
only knoweth, when called unexpectedly to face them. 

As soon as all was quiet, Margaret flung a shawl over 
her dressing-gown, and with her dark hair falling over her 
shoulders, went cautiously and tremulously to Miss Craw- 
ford's door. Theodosia,- who was half undressed, started at 
her appearance ; looking so wildly beautiful, with such a 
strange light in her face : and both stood for some time with- 
out the power to speak. , 

" Really, Miss Armadale," said Miss Crawford at last, 
with a formal bend of her head, " I am quite at a loss to ac- 
count for this unexpected honor : will you have the goodness 
to say what you want ?" 

Margaret closed the door, and advancing to the table, 
laid the packet quietly before her, '^ Miss Crawford," she 
said in a voice she vainly struggled to keep steady, " this 
has been given to me — I need not say I have not looked at 
the contents. I do not know a word of them : they are now 
yours." 

** Mine !" gasped Theodosia, tearing them open. One 
glance was sufficient : she colored deeply, and her eyes filled 
- with tears of grief and shame. 

" Shipton gave you these. Miss Armadale ! I kno^ she 
did ! she finds you are rich instead of poor, and to curry fa- 
vor with you she betrays me !" 

"She meant to betray you," said Margaret mildly, "but 
she has not succeeded." 

" Why ? how ? do you not know ? has she not told you ?" 

" She told me those were your secrets," said Miss Arma- 
dale " and I would hear no more, and know no more. Good 
night." 

She W|is leaving the room, when Theodosia, in a choking 
. voice, called her back. " Don't go. Miss Armadale, stop — -1 
am — you are — very, very generous — " 

"Only honest, Miss Crawford," said Margaret, with a 
smile, slightly touched with bitterness, " only honest.'^ 

" You are generous," persisted Theodosia, in violent agi- 
' tation ; "too generous to take revenge when it was offered 
you: why didn't you keep .them and read them, and deal by 
me as I dealt by you ?" 
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Margaret waa aileot. 

'<D(xi't yoa know how I have hated you? doa't you 
know what 1 have said of you ? have you Ibrgottefl that day 
when I struck you on the arm ?" . 

** No," said Miss Armadale, coloring deeply, and turning 
away her face. 

"Then why — ^why — didnH you revenge yourself? I 
should have done it to you, and you know it : why didn't 
you show these to my &ther and mother, and taunt me with 
them before them all, and heap the blame and disgrace on my 
head I tried to bring down upon yours ? what was it induced 
you to throw ^uch an opportunity away ?" 

" The hope," said Margaret, in a low touching voice, 
** that I should perhaps make one more friend." 

Theodosia burst into tears. ^* Not in me. Miss Arma^ 
dale ! you cannot wish for it in me, for you offered me your 
hand onee, and I — ^rejected it !" 

" Will you reject it now ?" said Margaret. Theodosia 
caught it in both hers. " Oh ! .you are too, too noble : you 
must hate me, I have hated you so much, and tried so deep^ 
ly to injure you, you must wish for revenge." 

'^ I am revenged," said Margaret, deeply moved, << amply, 
fully revenged, if I have at last persuaded you to think of 
me in kindness." Theodosili wept violently : her proud heart 
seemed bursting. <' Now," continued Miss Armadale, gent- 
ly, *' I may go away satisfied that I leave only friends behind 
me, may I not ?" . 

" You may, you may indeed." 

« Will you be my friend ?" 

" That I will." 

" And may I use a friend's privilege ?" 

" How ?" — Mias Armadale pointed to the packet of pa- 
pers. " By helping you, if il is in my power." 

Theodosia blushed scarlet. <' Oh no, no, I could not suf- 
fer—" 

"If they are what they appear to be," interrupted Mar-, 
garet, looking steadily at her, " it is in my power. I do not 
ask for your confidence : I only ask to be allowed to serve 
you, if money is of any service. Theodosia hid her face in 
her hands. " Only suffer me," continued Margaret, " to free 
you from that woman's treachery, and then I shall feel cer- 
tain your enmity towards me is at an end." 

Thoroughly subdued by this kindness, Miss Crawford 
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laid her head on her shoulder, and while Mai^ret examined 
the papers, at once relieved her feelings by tears, and her 
heart by a confession. As Miss Armadale saspected, she 
had fallen into Shipton's power, by incurring debts known to 
her alone : chiefly for ornaments, and lace, and gay articles 
of dress, to which she was more addicted than her allowance 
could satisfy. 

** When I have paid visits," continued Tbeodosia, " Ship- 
ton was always persuading me to have things because other 
people had them, and promised to find ways of helping me to 
pay for themj and somehow they were dearer than I thought ; 
I don't know how much it all comes to : I left it all to Ship- 
ton, and she. promised, more times than I can repeat, never 
to betray nae,. because mamma would be so angry, and Judith 
80 disagreeable* We quarrelled . the other day and she 
taunted me with it, but I little suspected she would carry it 
all to you, Miss Armadale, or that I should be confiding it to 
you iathis way." 

" As little as I suspected," said Margaret, kindly, '' that I 
should so soon have a sister^ s right to your confidence." 

^^ A sister !" repeated Theodosia, starting up and pacing 
up and down the room in great emotion, " yes, I know you are 
to be so, and I tried to prevent it, and thrust poison into Al- 
fred's mind: oh Margaret, Margaret!" 

" Why go on reproaching yourself?" said Margaret, 
good-humoredly, still busying herself with the accounts, 
<* you know all you said to Alfred was thrown to the winds, so 
you did no harm ; and if you lost your temper that day, I 
a'n sure I lost mine, so we are quits. J find a sum-total cast 
up here, Theodosia : it is o^ no great amount ;-— come, come, 
cheer up ; if we cannot get over such a little scrape as this, 
how in the world are we to keep up *Dur housekeeping? 
There, put these things together, and I will be back in a mo- 
ment." And without waiting for a,reply, she lefl the room 
and hurried softly to her own, took down the writing-case 
that had betrayed her to her enemy, and wrote the few magic 
words that were to set that enemy free. As she did so, un- 
seen by any mortal eye, a large tear stole down her cheek, — 
the tear of a grateful and overflowing heart for the victory it 
had been enabled to attain. 

If she had, by self-exposure to imminent peril, saved 
Theodosia's life that night, she would not have won her so ef- 
fectually as by this simple act of generosity. Her mind. 
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perverted as it was, yielded to the nobler influence ; and 
when Margaret appeared again with the precious scroll that 
was to deliver her from her secret burden, she f}ung herself 
in her arms, and in broken accents implored her forgiveness. 
It was already given, and Margaret's tears were its seal : — 
tears that became her young face better than the pearls of a 
monarch's crown. 

Extract from a letter written by Mrs. Crawford to a cir- 
cle of friends and neighbors :-^ 

'* . . . And now I am gmng to surprise you : perhaps you 
have heard that Rockstone Manor has been just purchased 
by my sweet friend Miss Armadale ; and are fancying you 
have seen her already. Quite wrong, my dear friend : the 
lady I introduced to you by that name is not Miss Armadale 
after all : the sw^et girl, who is all originality and talent, got 
up a little coup de ih^tUre, and came here in a clever disguise, 
that she might judge of her father's jold friends exactly as 
they are. Thank goodness, our friendship can defy any such 
inspection ; and you may guess the conclusion to which the 
young lady came when I tell you she is engaged to be mar- 
ried to my dear son Alfred. All is well that ends well ; and 
we may trust this little romance will terminate in the haf^i- 
ness of two very excellent young people. The lady who 
personated our fair incognita is one of the highest respecta- 
bility, and a very worthy person altogether ; but, as ypu 
saw, with no pretensions to good looks. My future daughter^ 
in-law, on the contrary, is a very beautiful creature ; and so 
devoted to us all, that it will be the greatest comfort and hap- 
piness to have them so near us," &c. &K3. &c. 

We leave our readers to imagine for themselves all the 
wondering, and surmising, and gossiping among Mrs. Craw- 
ford's friends, to which this intelligence gave rise : — what 
Lady Toddleton said, and poor Miss Bray thought, — wishing, 
poor soul f that her bondage was as voluntary and as tran- 
sient as Margaret's : — and the good-natured way in which 
people pitied Ferdinand, and shrugged up their shoulders at 
Alfred, and called it all very odd, foolish, and imprudent ; and 
made up their minds to go to Rockstone whenever they were 
asked ; and how Aunt Strapper gasped when she found she had 
attacked Mr. Armadale before his own daughter, and how 
she scratched Alfred's name forever out of her often-remod- 
elled will, and substituted that of John, who became hence- 
forth her prime favorite, and lost no time ' in replacing the 
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bay mare at her expense : — and bow Sir Tudor was so 
charmed with his own disoernment in appreciating Margaret, 
that it almost comforted him for her loss. All Uiis any one 
may imagine without our help : there are other things which, 
even with it, they would not compass so easily ; and of these 
Were Margaret Armadale's sensations when her carriage 
rolled away from Welfield and Rockstone, and she thought 
of all that had occurred since her first arrival. 

Were it our intention to protract this true and faithful 
history to a fashionable length, it were easily done, at the ex- 
pense of its heroine, by Growing in her way those inex- 
haustible obstacles that every heroine is very properly called 
upoa to encounter ; whereby her plans might be thwarted, 
her establishment thrown into confusion, and her marriage, 
like Tony Lumpkin's education, and Dr. Drowsy's se?mons, 
put off to a finer opportunity. 

But such is far from our thoughts. 

It fell to the lot of Margaret Armadale, up to the period 
at which we must leave her, to be tried with unfading pros- 
perity ; disa^^pointment chilled not her hopes, nor fickle friends 
her affection ; the tempest spared her ships, and the mildew 
her fields, and sickness and infirmity her form : whatever 
her hand touched seemed to prosper ; whatever her heart 
desired seemed to be given : and how does she stand this trial, 
so fraught with danger to the work of grace within ? With 
every thing to bind and allure her to things below, how does 
she obey tl^ apostolic command, " set your affection on things 
above?" 

Eighteen months have rolled away ; and the bright mid- 
summer sunbeams are blazing on the terraces and woods of 
Rockstone Manor House : lighting up its garden with all its 
luxuriance of roses, and playing on the noble stream that 
glides through the park. And let those bright beams play 
where they will, search where they may, they will find 
nothing there that fears to meet their scrutiny ! This is no 
exhibition house of overgrown pomp, satiated with selfish ex- 
penditure, and blazoning at once to vulgar admiration the 
depth of its purse and the shallowness of its self-denial : every 
thii^ is tasteful, commodious, and refined, as befitting the 
dwelling and the dwellers : the grounds are in perfect order, 
for several families are dependent on the wages of the labor- 
ers :— the house is in excellent repairs ; so are the cottages of 
the niasons who woriijed upon it ; the drives and paths are 
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well kept, but the poor know the way to the Great House, 
and tread it with joyful steps, for the spirit of the master and 
mistress descends to the servants, and no deserving applicant 
need fear repulse, or that grudging relief which is only bet- 
ter than starvation, and throws a stigma on the fair name of 
charity.' 

Tenderly, meet tenderly, hath destiny dealt with thee," 
gentle Alfred — ^most favored of the children of genius! 
The^ may no chill blasts of poverty reach: no haughty, 
patron command thy shackled muse ! thou art not fbrc^ i»^ 
wring honey from the dregs of bitterness, or barter the ta3# 
of thine own heart's sufferings for the judging coin of the 
novel reader. The flood of bitter waters his brethren of song 
have so oflen passed, reaches not the gates of Rockstone Ma- 
nor, nor the walls of that guarded study where Margaret 
watches over his labors. Even now the sunbeam steals 
through the foliage and rich curtains, and sheds a glow on 
the marble groups — Delville's groups — that ornament that 
chosen room, and falls an the poet's gleaming hair, as he 
bends over his desk : and the page of noble thought through 
which his hand is flying, bums beneath that glorious lights 
and reflects back a lustre more glorious still. 

Alfred Armadale — (so must we style him now, in obedi- 
ence to a clause in his &ther-in*Iaw's will) the adored hus- 
band of Margaret — ^the Lord of Rockstone Manor, the pos- 
sessor of such wealth' as he never dreamed of: — a rising 
poet, whose first work is going through several Editions, 
being read by many Who under other circumstances would 
have left it alone : — stands in a very different position from 
the Alfred Crawford described at the commencement of this 
book : yet he is the same Alfred still in spirit and feeling, 
and quite as shy in heart, though he conceals it better. His 
steward complains he is too indifferent in business, and his 
gamekeeper that he M too lenient to poachers: and the coun- 
try gentlemen Wish he was more of a sportsman, and the 
ladies that he was gayer and more talkative : — but his tenants 
adore him, his servants would die for him, the Vicar loves 
him as a son ; every one looks upon him with respect, and 
comes *to him in difficulties : Ferdinand and John ride his 
horses, and shoot over his preserves, and call him the best 
fellow in the world, for come when they may, ask what they 
will, he is always good-humored and accommodating. And 
iti the genial sunshine of affection ai^ independence, his 
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heart and his intellect expand together ; the one to diffuse 
happiness, the other instruction : already has renown been 
busy with his name, and whispers are in the air, that if he 
can be induced to stand for the county, there will he few 
speakers in the House that will be on a par with hini« 

Miss Martin is still living with them, for Margaret cannot 
part with her : but she and Mr. Ley den are grown such fast 
friends, and suit each other 90 well, it appears very probable 
when his daughter leaves him, that she will fill her place. 
Nelson and Mary are not yet married, but intend to be so 
abortly : the former is working zealously at his profession, 
and the latter at hers — ^the [profession of a holy life, un. 
wearied in well doing. She has had a little trouble in re- 
straining and directing the somewhat impetuous generosity 
of the Lady of the Manor> which ran the risk of making half 
the parish idle by indiscreet profusion of gifls : but as Mrs. 
Armadale is as open to admonition as ever, and takes her 
advice in preference, to any one's, things go on pretty 
smoc^hly, and Welfield is in a happier condition than it has 
been for years. The luxury of doing good has become 
necessary to Margaret's existence :•— happy Margaret! to 
have learnt that lesson while the means was still in her 
hands : happier still to have learnt that still higher lesson, 
that teache's her steadily and cheerfully, to look beyond the 
things of this world, to the mansions of her Father's house. 

Why do we call Rockstone Manor-house blest but for 
this first of blessings ? Had its floors been heaped with 
wealth, and its casements wreathed with flowers ; had art 
enriched its walls, and literature its study ; had rank and 
fashion thronged its portals, friendship trodden its parterres, 
and affection cheered its hearth, it would not have been a 
happy home, but for this : that its inmates had given their 
hearts to God, before He gave them to each other. Here is 
the secret of happiness : a secret that erery one may know 
whq will, but which so few will believe ! 

There is another home in Welfield now ; at whose hum- 
ble door Margaret's pony carriage may oflen be seen wait- 
ing, and where she seldom appears empty-handed . It is a 
comfortable dwelling, though small, for Robert Grey has plenty 
of employment, and Wilton has given up her situation at the 
Grange, amid general lamentation, to keep his house and at- 
tend to his comfort. And is it for his alone ? Who is that 
gray-headed invalid tj^at appears at the door on sunshiny 
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days, — ^rioken in heart and frame, withered with suffering, 
and pining with alow disease — whose wants she anticipates, 
whose complainings she bears with ; whose feeble steps her 
arm sustuns, whose path to the grave she smoothes and 
softens; with patienoe that never wearies, and love that 
neither time, nor distance, nor change, nor unkindness, can 
erase from woman's heart ? Poor Ellen Wilton ! for her 
blighted youth — for her yoong love wronged — for years of 
hopeless longing, for days of toil and nights of watching — ^ 
whole lifetime of devotion to one ungrateful object, — she fe' 
herself now repaid ;•— repaid as she had never hoped to 
by being permitted to give the evening of her days to him' 
who had blasted its prime. 

It had cost Margaret Annadale nmeh trouble and ex. 
pense to cleat up William Grey's eharaeter, and bring him 
safely to Welfield : but Wilton's gratitude was sufficient 
reward : and it was her great delight now to add to their 
comfort, reminding her humble frie^ whenever she remon- 
strated against her liberality, how mueh s)ie^ owed to her in 
her season of adversity. Frank Delville, who spends great 
part of his holidays at Rockstone^ is sometimes her messen- 
ger to the Greys, and takes the more pleasure in the task, 
that he has an opportunity of hearing Margaret's praises, 
and echoing th^n back tenfold. 

" Do you know, Mrs. Wiltoo," said he one day, when 
they were unpacking a basket of fruit he had brought for 
poor Grey, " I never knew any one so good as Mrs. Arma- 
dale, to those she thinks want help. Only think of her 
sending my mother and the children down to the sea, 
because the doctor said bathing was good for Grace: and 
she is better already. I da hope now she will get well — 
and if it hadn't been for her, she must have died. Oh, 
Wilton ! if ever I grow to be a genius and a sculptor, as 
poor papa was, — ^if ever I do, and I think I shall — I feel it in 
me — I will raise her statue in marble, for all the world to 
come and bow to ! What a glorious day it was for us that 
brought her here !" 

" Aye, Master Frfuik," said Wilton, and she looked 
earnestly round at her recovered treasures, while the tears 
rushed to her eyes, " it makes good what the Bible says — 
in entertaining a stranger, we entertained an angel una- 
wares !" 
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COWPER— THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

Of William Cowper, Esq., including the Hymns, and Translations from Mad. 
Guion, Milton, etc., and Adam, a Sacred Drama, from the Italian of Battista 
Andreini, with a Memoir of the Author. By the Rev. Henry Stebbinos, A.M. 
One vol. 16mo, 800 pages, $1,50. 

CAMPBELL.— THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Thomas Campbell. Illustrated with a fine Portrait and several handsome 
Steel Engravings. One vol. l6mo, $1,50. 

DANTE.— THE VISION OF HELL, PURGATORY, AND 

PARADISE, of Dante Alighieri. Translated by the Rev. Henry Gary, A.M. 
With a Life of Dante, Chronological View of his Age, Additional Notes and 
Index. Illustrated with Twelve Steel Engravings, from Designs by John Flax- 
man, R. A. , and a finely engraved Portrait. One elegantly printed volume, 
16mo, $1,50. 

HALLECK.— THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

O/fite-Greene Halleck. Now ftiet coWecxed. TJ^xa^^vt^ N<\^«\iw?g»^St«el 
JSngrsL vJngB from Painting^ by Aiaeiicwi Axtiato. C^ba ^^ %s«i> ^ 5:^. 
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POETRY. 

HEMANS.— THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Felicia Hemana, printed from the last English edition, edited by her Sister. 
lUastrated with Six Steel Engravings. Two beautifully printed and portable 
volames, Ib'mo, $2,50. 

HEMANS.— SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 

By Fei^icia Hemaits. One volume, 32mo, gilt, 31 cts. 

LORD.— POEMS, 

By William W. Lord. 12rao, illuminated cover, 75 cts. 

MOORE.— THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Thomas Moore, beautifully printed in clear legible type, in exact imitation 
of the recent corrected London Edition. Illustrated with numerous fine Steel 
Engravings and an elegantly-engraved Portrait o{ the Author. One volume, 
8vo, $4,00. Cheap edition, Portrait and Vignette only, $2,50. 

MOORE.— IRISH MELODIES. 

By Thomas Moore, with the original prefatory Letter on Music, from the 13th 
London edition. Miniature volume, price 38 cts. 

L MOORE.— LALLA ROOKH ; 

_^ An Oriental Romance. By Thomas Moore. One volume, 32mo, fronti0- 
*■ piece, cloth gilt, 38 cts 

■ MILTON.— THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

V Of John Milton, with Explanatory Notes and a Life of the Author, by the 

P Rev. Henry Stebbing, A.M. Illustrated with Six Steel Engravings. One 

I volume, l6rao, $1,25. 

X p O" The Latin and Italian Poems are included in this edition. 

MILTON.— PARADISE LOST. 

By John Milton. With Notes, by Rev. H. Stebbing. One volume, 18mo, 
cloth, 38 cts., gilt leaves, 50 cts. 

MILTON.— PARADISE REGAINED. 

By John Milton. With Notes, by Rev. H. Stebbing. One volume, 18mo, 
cloth, 25 cts , gilt leaves, 38 cts. 

POLLOK.— THE COURSE OF TIME. 

By Robert Polloe. With a Life of the Author, and complete Analytical 

(Index, prepared expressly for this edition. 32mo, frontispiece, 38 cts. 
POETIC LACON (The).— Or, APHORISMS FROM THE 

POETS. Edited by Ben. Casseday. Miniature size, 38 cts. 

SCOTT.— THE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Containing Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, 
Lady of the Lake, Don Rodeiick, Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs, with a 
Life of the Author. Illustrated with six Steel Engravings. One vol. 16mo, 
$1,25. 

SCOTT.— LADY OF THE LAKE: 
i A Poem. By Sir Walter Scott. One volume, 18mo, frontispiece, cloth, 38 
cents, gilt edges, 50 cents. 

m SCOTT.— MARMION : 

K A Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir Walter Scott. One volume, I8mo, fron- 

B tispiece, cloth, 38 cts., gilt edges 50 cts. 

I SCOTTr-^-LAY OF THE LAST MTOSTl^^la-, 

I A Poem. By Sir Walter Scott. One voVume, \ftmo,teTL>MB^vft^^»^^^»^^ 
1 cents, gilt edges, 38 cents. 
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POETRY. 

THOMSON.— THE SEASONS : 

A Poem. By James Thomson. One Tolume, 32mo, cloth, gilt leaves, 38 ctft 

SOUTHEY.— THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

Of Robert Southet, Esq., LL.D. The ten volume London edition in one 
elegant volume, royal 8vo. Illustrated with a Portrait and several fine Steel 
Engravings. $3,50. 

Contents. — ^Joan of Arc, Juvenile and Mmor Poems, Thalaba the Destroyer, 
Madoc, Ballads and Metrical Tales, The Curse of Kehama, Roderick, the last of 
the Goths, The Poet's Pilgrimage to Waterloo, Lay of the Laureate, Vision of 
Judgment, Oliver Newman, &c. 

TASSO.— THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED 

Of ToRQUATO Tasso. Translated into English Spenserian verse, with a Life 
of the Author, by J. H. Wiffen. Two volumes of the last London edition, 
reprinted in one elegant 16mo volume, illustrated with a finely-engraved Por- 
trait and several beautiful Steel Engravings, $1,50. 

TOKEN OF AFFECTION. 

One volume, 32mo, frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 

TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 

One volume, 32mo, frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 

TOKEN OF LOVE. 

One volume; 32mo, frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 

TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 

One volume, 32mo, frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 

TOKEN OF THE HEART. 

One volume, 32mo, frontispiece, cloth, gilt leaves, 31 cents. 

YOUNG.— NIGHT THOUGHTS. 

The Complaint, or Night Thoughts. By Edward Youno, D.D. Miniatnre 
size volume, elegantly printed, 38 cents. 

RELIGIOUS. 

ARNOLD.— RUGBY SCHOOL SERMONS: 

Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Rugby School, with an Address before Con- 
firmation. By Thomas Arnold, D.D. One volume, 16mo, 75 cts. 

ANTHON.— AN EASY CATECHISM FOR CHILDREN ; 

Or, The Churoh Catechism with Scripture Proofe. By Henry Anthon, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mark's Church, New- York. Part 1, price 6^ cts. 

ANTHON.— CATECHISMS ON THE HOMILIES OF THE 

CHURCH. By Henry Anthon, D.D., Rector of St. Mark's Church, New- 
York. 18mo., paper cover, 6i cts. , 

A KEMPIS.— OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST : 

Four Books by Thomas A Kempis. One elegant volume, 16mo, $1,00. Re- 
duced to 75 cents. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER— NEW STANDARD EDI- 
TION. The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments 
and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, together with the 
Psalter or Psalms of David. l\\\MJltaied 'wS?^ ioxa XietjjoS&QJi. ^<e^<&V Esv^jmvings 

by QvERME9K, and a finely -ilWmmaUd t\t\% pa^^ A^ N«cx\wa ^%^\iX\i\sx^OT^ 
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RELIGIOUS. 

BURNET.— AN EXPOSITION OF THE XXXIX. ARTICLES 

OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Gilbert Burnet, D.D., late Bishop 
of Salisbury. With an Appendix, containing the Augsburg Confession, Creed 
of Pope Pius IV., &,c. Revised and corrected with copious Notes and Addi- 
tional References, by the Rev. James R. Page, A.M. One handsome 8vo vol- 
ume, $2,00. 

BURNET.— THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF 

the Church of England, by Gilbert Burnet, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Salisbury ; 
with the Collection of Records and a copious Index, revised and corrected, with 
additional Notes and a Preface, by the Rev. E. Nares, D.D., late Professor of 
Modem History in the University of Oxford. Illustrated with a Frontispiece 
and twenty-three engraved Portraits, forming four elegant 8vo vols., $8,00. 

A cheap edition is printed, containing the History in three volumes, without 
the Records, which form the fourth volume of the above. Price $2,50. 

BIBLE EXPOSITOR. 

Confirmation of the Truth of the Holy Scriptures, from the Observations of re- 
cent Travellers, illustrating the Manners, Customs, and Places referred to in the! 
Bible. Published under the direction of the Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, London. Illustrated with 90 cuts. One vol. I2mo, 75 eta. 

BEAVEN.— A HELP TO CATECHISING. 

For the use of Clergynien, Schools, and Private Families. By James Beaven, 
D.D., Professor of Theology at King's College, Toronto. Revised and adapted 
to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. By Heniy 
Anthon, D.D., Rector of St. Mark's Church, New- York. 18mo, paper, 6| 
cents. 

BRADLEY.— FAMILY AND PARISH SERMONS : 

Preached at Clapham and Glasbury. By the Rev. Charles Bradley. From 
the seventh London edition. Two volumes in one, 8vo, $1,25. 

BRADLEY.— PRACTICAL SERMONS 

For every Sunday throughout the year and principal holidays. Two tolumes 
of English edition in one 8vo, $1,50. 

mr The above two volumes may be bound in one. Price $2,50. 

CRUDEN.— CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Alexander Cruden, M.A. With a Memoir of the Author by W. Young-f 
man. Abridged from the last London edition, by William Patton, D.D. Por- 
trait. One volume, 32mo, sheep, 50 cents. 

COTTER— THE MASS AND RUBRICS 

Of the Roman Catholic Church, translated into English, with Notes and Re- 
marks. By the Rev. John R. Cotter. A.M. 18mo, 50 cents. 

CHURTON.— THE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH ; 

Or, Christian History of England in early British, Saxon, and Norman Times. 
By the Rev. Edward Churton, M.A. With a Preface by the Right Rev, 
Bishop Ives. One volume, l6rao, $1,00. Reduced to 75 cts. 

CLARKE.— SCRIPTURE PROMISES, 

Under their proper heads, representing the Blessings Promised, and the Duties 
to which Promises are made. By Samuel Clarke, D.D. Miniature vol., 
37} cents. 

EVANS.— THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD ; 

Ot, The Records of a Holy Home. By the Rev. "R.. NV . ^n km. ^xwsjl '^'^ 
tweUib English edition. One volume, 16nio, 75 cla. "SL^^xMie^ No ^^ <i^- 
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RELIGIOUS. 

FABER.— THE PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION; 

Or, an Historical Inquiry into the Ideality and Causation of Scriptural Election, 
as received and maintained in the primitive Church of Christ. By Geobob 
Stanley Faber, B.D., author of " Difficulties of Romanism," " Difficulties of 
Infidelity," &c. Complete in one volume, 8vo, $1,75. 

FOSTER.— ESSAYS ON CHRISTIAN MORALS, 

Experimental and Practical. Originally delivered as Lectures at Broadmead 
Chapel, Bristol. By Johk Foster, author of ** B^ssays on Decision of Charac- 
ter," etc. One volume, l8mo, 50 cts. 

GRESLEY— PORTRAIT OF A CHURCHMAN. 

By the Rev. W. Gresley, A.M. From the seventh English edition. One 
elegant volume, l6mo, 75 cts. Reduced to 50 cts. 

GRESLEY.— A TREATISE ON PREACHING, 

In a Series of Letters by the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. Revised, with Supple- 
mentary Notes, by the Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, M.A., Rector of All Saints' 
Church, N. Y. One volume, 12mo, $1,25. 

HOOK.— THE CROSS OF CHRIST ; 

Or, Meditations on the Death and Passion of our Blessed Lord and Saviour. 
Edited by W. F. Hook, D D., Vicar of Leeds. 16mo, 63 cents. Reduced 
to 50 cents. 

HOOKER.— THE COMPLETE WORKS 

Of that learned and judicious divine, Mr. Richard Hooker, with an account of 
his Life and Death, by Isaac Walton. Arranged by the Rev. John Keble, 
M.A. First American from the last Oxford edition. With a complete general 
Index, and Index of the texts of Scripture, prepared expressly for this edition. 
Two elegant volumes, 8vo, $4,00. 

IVES— THE APOSTLES' DOCTRINE AND FELLOWSHIP : 

Five Sermons, preached in the principal Churches of his Diocese, during his 
Spring Visitation, 1844. By the Right Rev. L. S. Ives, D.D., LL.D. 16mo, 
63 cts. Reduced to 50 cts. 

JAMES.— THE TRUE CHRISTIAN ; 

Exemplified in a Series of Addresses, by Rev. John Angell James. One voL 
] 8rao, 38 cts. 

JAMES.— THE ANXIOUS INQUIRER 

After Salvation Directed and Encouraged. By Rev. John Angell James. 
One volume, 18mo, 38 cts. 

JAMES.— HAPPINESS, ITS NATURE AND SOURCES. 

By Rev. John Angell James. One volume, 32mo, 25 cts. 

JAMES.— THE YOUNG MAN FROM HOME. 

In a Series of Lectures, especially directed for the Moral Advancement of 
Youth. By Rev. John Angell James. Fifth edition. One volume, ISmo, 
38 cents. 

JAMES.— THE WIDOW DIRECTED 

To the Widow's God. By Rev. John Angell James. One volume, 18mo, 
38 cents. 

KINGSLEY.— THE SACRED CHOIR : 

A Collection of Church Music, consisting of Selections from the most distin- 
guished Authors, among whom are the names of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
PergolesBi, (fee, &c., with several pieces of M.\is\c bv th.e Author ; also a Pro- 
greeave EJementary System of InatniclVoiv fox Ym^^s "&! ^^'3^s»L'^iSS5as5UK^ 
Author ofth^ Social Choir, &c., &c. A. nw e^Sxiwv. 1^ t\». 
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RELIGIOUS. 

KIP.— THE DOUBLE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. 

By Rev. Wm. Iiygraham Kip, author of " Lenten Fast." One volume, l2mo. 
Second edition. Boards, 75 cts., cloth, $1,00. 

LIGHT IN THE DWELLING ; 

Or, a Harmony of the Four Gospels, with short and simple Remarks, adapted 
to reading at Family Prayers, and arranged in 365 sections, for every day in 
the year. By the Author of " Peep of Day," " Line upon Line," etc., etc. 
One volume, 8vo, $1,75. 

LYRA APOSTOLIC A. 

From the Fifth English edition. One elegantly-printed volume, 75 cts. 

MAGEE.— ON ATONEMENT AND SACRIFICE : 

Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and 
Sacrifice, and on the Principal Arguments advanced, and the Mode of Reason^ 
ing employed by the Opponents of those Doctrines, as held by the Established 
Church. By the late most Rev. William Magee, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
Two volumes, 8vo, $5,00. 

p MARSHALL.— NOTES ON THE EPISCOPAL POLITY 

Of the Holy Catholic Church, with some account of the Developments of Mo- 
dem Religious Systems By Thomas William Marshall, B. A., of the Diocese 
of Salisbury. Edited by Jonathan M. Wainwright, D.D. With a new and 
complete Index of the Subjects and of the Texts of Scripture. One vol. l2mo, 
$1,25. Reduced to $1,00. 
I. Introduction. II. Scripture Evidence. III. Evidence of Antiquity. 
: IV. Admission of Adversaries. V. Development of Modem Religious Systems. 

MAURICE.— THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST ; 

• Or, Hints respecting the Principles, Constitution, and Ordinances of the Catholic 
I Church. By Rev. Frederic Denison Maurice, M.A., London. One volume, 
I 8vo, 600 pages, $2,50. 

I MANNING.— THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 

By the Rev. Henry Edward Manning, M. A., Archdeacon of Chichester. One 

volume, 16mo, $1,00. Reduced to 75 cts. 
Part I. The History and Exposition of the Doctrine of Catholic Unity. Part 
II. The Moral Design of Catholic Unity. Part III. The Doctrine of Catholic 
Unity applied to the Actual State of Christendom. 

MATRIMONY.— THE MANUAL OF MATRIMONY, 

And Connubial Companion ; gathered together for the Safety of the Single 
and the Weal of Wedded. By a Bachelor. One volume, miniature size, 
31^ cents. 

MORE.— PRACTICAL PIETY. 

By Hannah More. Two volumes, 32mo, frontispieces, 75 cents. 

MORE.— PRIVATE DEVOTION : 

A Series of Prayers and Meditations, with an Introductory Essay on Prayer, 
chiefly from the writings of Hannah More. From the twenty-fifth London 
edition. One volume, 32mo, frontispiece, cloth gilt, 31 cts. 

NEWMAN.— PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 

By John Henry Newman, B.D. Six volumes of the English edition in two 
vols. 8vo, $5,00. 

NEWMAN.— SERMONS BEARING ON SUBJE^GT^ 

Of the Day. Br John Henry Newman, B.D. One No\\«aft,Vvtovo^^\?Cb. 
Reduced to $1,00. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

OGILBY.— ON LAY-BAPTISM : 

An Outline of the Argument against the Validity of Lay-Baptism- By Jora 
D. OoiLBY, D.D., Professor of ficclesiasticai History. One vol. l2mo, 75 cts. 

OGILBY.— CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ENGLAND 

And America. Three Lectures: I. The Church in England and America, 

Apostolic and Catholic. II. The Causes of the English Reformation. III. Its 

Character and Results. By Johu D. Ogilbt, D.D. One vol. l6mo, 75 cents. 
Reduced to 50 cts. 

PALMER.— A TREATISE ON THE CHURCH 

Of Christ. Designed chiefly for the use of Students in Theology. By the Rev. 
William Palmer, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford. Edited, with Notes, 
by the Right Rev. W. R. Whittingham, D.D., Bishop of the Prot. Epis. Church 
in the Diocese of Maryland. Two volumes, 8vo, $5,00. 

PARABLES, THE, OF OUR LORD ; 

Richly illuminated with appropriate borders printed in colors, and in black and 
gold ; with a design from one of the early German engravers, square fcp. 8vo, 
in a massive carved binding, in the style of the beginning of the 16th century. 
Price $3,50. 

PAGET.— TALES OF THE VILLAGE. 

By the Rev. Francis E. Paget, M.A. Three elegant volumes, 18mo, $1,75. 
Reduced to $1,25. 

PEARSON.— AN EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. . 

By John Pearson, D.D , late Bishop of Chester. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing the principal Greek and Latin Creeds. Revised and corrected by the Rev. 
W. S. Dobson, M.A., Peterhouse, Cambridge. One vol. 8vo, $2,00. 

PHILIP.— YOUNG MAN'S CLOSET LIBRARY. 

By Robert Philip. With an Introductory Essay, by Rev. Albert Barnes. 
]2mo, $1,00. 

PHILIP.— LOVE OF THE SPIRIT, 

Traced in His Work : a Companion to the Experimental Guides. By Robert 
Philip. One volume 18mo, 50 cents. 

PHILIP.— DEVOTIONAL AND EXPERIMENTAL 

Guides. By Robert Philip. With an Introductory Essay by Rev. Albert 
Barnes. Two volumes, 12mo, $1,75. Containing Guide to the Perplexed. 
Guide to the Devotional, Guide to the Thoughtfal, Guide to the Doubting, 
Guide to the Conscientious, Guide to Redemption. 

PHILIP.— LADY'S CLOSET LIBRARY ; 

The Marys, or Beauty of Female Holiness ; The Marthas, or Varieties of Fe- 
male Piety ; The Lydias, or Development of Female Character ; The Han- 
nahs, or Maternal Influence of Sons. By Robert Philip. Each volume, 
18mo, 50 cents. 

PSALTER, THE ; OR THE PSALMS OF DAVID : 

Together with the Canticles of the Morning and Evening Prayer and Occa- 
sional Offices of the Church, figured for Chanting : to which are prefixed an 
Explanatory Preface and a Selection of Chants. Edited by W. A. Mublen- 
bergh, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 75 cents, cheap binding, 50 cents. 

PULPIT CYCLOPAEDIA AND MINISTER'S COMPANION, 

Containing three hundred and sixty Skeletons and Sketches of Sermons, and 

eighty-two Essajrs on Biblical Learning, Theological Studies, and the Compo- 

Bition and Delivery of Sermons. By the A.\xxVvot of " Sketches and Skeletoof 

of 400 Sennona," " Christian Daily PotIyotv^' exc. 'Y\vft\^QtAQ\i.«;$^\<va\v^^i^ 

yolnmes complete in one 8vo vol. of ovet ^\i^ pag^ea, HflJsSi. 
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RELIGIOUS. 
SERMONS. 

Five Hundred Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons, suited for all occasions ; 
including nearly one hundred on Tjrpes and Metaphors. By the author of 
Pulpit Cyclopaedia. Large 8vo, $2^0. 

SHERLOCK.— THE PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN ; 

Or, the Devout Penitent ; a Book of Devotion, containing the Whole Duty of a 
Christian in all Occasions and Necessities, fitted to the main use of a holy life. 
By R. Sherlock, D.D. With a Life of the Author, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Wilson. Author of " Sacra Privata," &c. One elegant vol. 16mo, ^1,00. 
Reduced to 75 cts. 

SPENCER.— THE CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTED 

In the Ways of the Gospel and the Church, in a series of Discourses delivered 
at St. James's Church, Goshen, N. Y. By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, M.A.,late 
Rector. One volume, l6rao, $1,25. Reduced to $1,00. 

SPINCKES,— MANUAL OF PRIVATE DEVOTION : 

Collected from the writings of Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrews, Bishop Ken, 
Dr. Hickes, Mr. Kettlewell, Mr. Spinckes, and other eminent old English divines. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Mr. Spinckes. Edited by Francis E. Paget, M.A. 
One elegant volume, l6mo, $1,00. Reduced to 75 cts. 

SUTTON.— DISCE VIVERE— LEARN TO LIVE: 

Wherein is shoMm that the Life of Christ is and ought to be an Express Pattern 
for Lnitation unto the Life of a Christian. By Christopher Sutton, D.D* 
l6mo, $1,00. Reduced to 75 cents. ' 

SWART.— LETTERS TO MY GODCHILD. 

By the Rev. J. W. Swart, A.M., of the Diocese of Western New- York. One 
volume, 32mo, cloth, gilt leavM, 38 cents. 

TAYLOR, Bishop Jeremy.— HOLY LIVING AND DYING. 

A new edition, 1 vol. l2mo, $1. 

TAYLOR.— THE SACRED ORDER AND OFFICES 

Of Episcopacy Asserted and Maintained ; to which is added Clems Domini, a 
Discourse on the Office Ministerial. By the Right Rev. Bishop Juremt Tat- 
LOB, D.D. One volume, l6mo, $1,00. Reduced to 75 cents. 

TAYLOR.— THE GOLDEN GROVE: 

A choice Manual, containing what is to be Believed, Practised, ami Desired, or 
Prayed for ; the Prayers being fitted for the several Days of the Week. To 
which is added, a Guide for the Penitent, or a Model drawn up for the Help of 
Devout Souls wounded with Sin. Also, Festival Hymns, &c. By the Right 
Rev. Bishop Jebemv Tayloe. One volume, l6mo, 50 cents. 

TRENCH.^NOTES ON THE PARABLES 

Of our Lord, by the Rev. Rictfo C. Trench, M.A. From the third London 
edition. 1 vol. 8vo, $1,75. 

WAINWRIGHT.— MUSIC OF THE CHURCH, 

(With a Supplement) : a Collection of Psahns, Hymns, and Chant Tunes, 
adapted to the Worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United Statei. 
By J. M. Wainwright, D. D. 8vo, $1. 

WATSON.— LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. 

The Pastor preparing his Flock for Confirmation : being four Lectures, vix^ 
Obligations of the Baptismal Covenant. II. The Origin, Nature, and Desig* 
of Confirmation. III. The Order of Confirmation in the Book of Com. Prayci* 
IV. The Duty of the newly Confirmed in, Tefeiexvcft Vo vVva ^c^^j d^iKssssssssssft. » 
and also a Catechism on the Order of ConftimalVoia.. "ft^ ^'i'^^s . K:ukjLxNi^ fcS^" 
SON, M. A. 18mo, paper cover, 12^ cents', p«i d.<n.,%\« 
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RELIGIOUS. 

WILSON.— SACRA PRIVATA. 

The Private Meditations, Devotions, and Prayers of Rt. Rev. T. WiLSoir, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Sodorand Man. First comi^te edition. 16mo., ornamented, 
$1,00. Reduced to 75 cts. 

WHISTON.— THE CONSTITUTION OF THE HOLY APOS- 

TLES, including the Canons; Wbiston's version, revised from the Greek; 
with a Prize Eaeay at the University of Bonn, upon their origin and contents ; 
translated from the German by the Rev. Ira Chase, D.D. 1 vol. l2mo. 

WILBERFORCE-^MANUAL FOR COMMUNICANTS; 

Or, The Order for Administering the Holy Communion -, conveniently arranged 
with Meditations and Prayers from old English Divines ; being the Eucharis- 
lica of Samuel Wilberforce, M.A., Archdeacon of Surrey, (adapted to the 
American service.) Gilt leaves, 38 cents. 

WILSON.— EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST. PAUL'S 

Epistle ta the Colossians ; in which the Apostle's argument respecting the Er- 
rors on the subject of the Meditation of Christ, prevailing at Colosse, is applied 
to the present Circumstances of our Protestant Church. By Daniel Wilsok, 
Bishop of Calcutta. One volume, 12mo., $1,25. Reduced to 75 cents. 

WYATT.— THE CHRISTIAN ALTAR; 

Or Offices of Devotion for the use of persons receiving the Lord's Supper : to- 
gether with a Treatise relating to that Sacrament, and Directions for the Com- 
municant's daily walk with God. 3d ed. l8mo, 37(0. 



SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 

I. AORICIJI.TIJRE. 

BOUISSANGAULT.— AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

Rural Economy, in its Relations with Chemistry, Physics, and Meteorology ; 
or, Chemistry applied to Agriculture. By J. B. BouissangauU. Translated, 
with Notes, etc., by George Law, Agriculturist. 12mo, over 500 pages, ^l 50. 

FALKNER.— THE FARMER'S MANUAL: 

A Practical Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures, founded from Ex- 
periments on various crops ; with a brief account of the most Recent Discove- 
ries in Agricultural Chemistry. By F. Falkner and the author of <* British 
Husbandry." 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

FARMER'S TREASURE, THE : 

Containing " Falkner*s Farmer's Manual," and '♦ Smith's Productive Farming,' 
bound together. 12mo, 75 cents. 
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MARSHALL.— THE FARMER'S HAND-BOOK: 

Being a Full and Complete Guide for the Farmer and Emigrant : comprising — 
The Clearing of Forest and Prairie Lands ; Gardening ; Farming Generally ; 
Farriery ; The Management and Treatment of Cattle j Cookery ; The Con- 
struction of Dwellings ; Prevention and Cure of Disease ; with copious Tables, 
Recipes, Hints, &c., &c. By Josiah T. Marehall. One vol. 12mo, illnstrated 
with numerous wood engravings. Neatly bound. Price $1 ; paper cover^ 
63 cents. 

MILES.— THE HORSE'S FOOT, 

And how to keep it sound, with iilnatiatiatva. B^ William Milei. From th« 
third Engliah edition. 12mo, paper covet, 5i& Q.\a. 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 

SMITH.— PRODUCTIVE FARMING : 

A Familiar Digest of the Most Recent Discoveries o^ Liebig, Davy, Johnston, 
and other celebrated Writers on Vegetable Chemistry, showing how the results 
of Tillage might be greatly augmented. By Joseph A. Smith. l2mo, cloth, 50c. 

THOMSON.— EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES 

On the Food of Animals and the Fattening of Cattle, with Remarks on the 
Food of Man : founded on Experiments made by order of th« British Govern- 
ment, by Robert Dundas Thomson, M. D., Pro£ University of Glasgow. 
l2mo, cloth 50 cts., paper cover 38 cts. ' 

II. ABCHITECTUBE ANI> IHECHAIVICS. 

I LaVeVER.— BEAUTIES OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE ; 

m Consisting of forty-eight Plates of Original Designs, with Plans, Elevations, 
I and Sections — also a Dictionary of Technical Terms ; the whole forming a 
I complete Manual for the Practical Builder. By M. Lafever; Architect, large 
8vo, $6. 

HODGE.— THE STEAM ENGINE : 

Its Origin and gradual Improvement, from the time of Hero to the present day, 
as adapted to Manufactures, Locomotion, and Navigation. Illustrated with 48 
Plates in foil detail, numerous wood-cuts, &c. By Paul R. Hodge, C. E. One 
volume folio of plates, and letterpress in 8vo, 






III. MEDICINE AND CHEMISTRIT. 

CHAVASSE.— ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

On the Management of their Offspring, during the periods of Infancy, Child- 
hood, and Youth. By Dr. Pye Henry Chavasse, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London. From the third English edition. One vol. 18mo of 180 
pages, paper 25 cents, cloth 38 cents. 

DE LEUZE.— PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN ANIMAL 

MAGNETISM. By J. P. F. De Leuze. Translated by Thomas C. Harts- 
horn. Revised edition, with an Appendix of Notes by the Tranjdator, and 
Letters from eminent Physicians and others, descriptive of cases in the United 
States. One vol. 12mo, $1. 

FRESENIUS.— CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

Elementary Instruction in Chemical Analysis. By Dr. C. Rhemigius Fresen- 

Iius. With a Preface by Prof Liebig. Edited by I. Lloyd Bullock. l3mo, 
cloth, $1. 

HALL.— THE PRINCIPLES OF DIAGNOSIS. 

By Marshall Hall, M. D., F. R. S., &c. Second edition, with many improve- 
ments, by Dr. John A. Sweet. One volume, Svo, $2. 

IJEBIG.— FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 

And its relation to Commerce, Physiology, and Agriculture. By Justus Liebig^ 
M. D. Edited by John Gardner, M. D. One vol., 25 cts., bound. 

(lEGER— ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 

• Or Psychodunamy. By Theodore Leger, M. D., late Prof, of Anatomy at the 
i Practical School, Paris. One vol. 12mo, $1 25. 

I WILSON.— ON HEALTHY SKIN : 

A A Popular and Practical Treatise on Healthy Skin ; with Rul^« Cot t]bft Mft&- 
■ cal and Vomestic Treatment of Cataneous Diaeaaeft. B^ 'S»n»£CQE ^^^omgl^ 
m F.IL8. 12mo, iJJastmted, $1. 
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SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 

IV. VSCFITI. ARTS. 

COOLEY.— THE BOOK OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE : 

A CycIopaBdia of Six Thousand Practical Receipts, and Collateral Information 
in the Arts, Manufactures, and Trades ; including Medicine, Pharmacy, and 
Domestic Economy : designed as a compendious Book of Reference for the 
Manufacturer, Tradesman, Amateur, and Heads of Families. By Arnold 
James Cooley, Practical Chemist. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engra- 
vings. Forming one handsome volume, 8vo, of 650 pages. Price $2 25, bound. 

PARNELL.— APPLIED CHEMISTRY, 

In Manufactures, Arts, and Domestic Economy. Edited by E. A. Pamell. 
Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings, and Specimens of Dyed And 
Printed Cottons. Paper cover 75 cts, cloth $1. 

URE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, 

Manufactures, and Mines ; containing a clear Exposition of their Principles 
and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M. D., F. R. S., &c. Illustrated with 1240 
Engravings on wood. One thick volume, with Supplement complete, $5. 

URE.— A SUPPLEMENT TO DR. URE'S DICTIONARY: 

Recent Improvements in Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, (being a Supplement 
to his Dictionary.) By Andrew Ure, M. D. 8vo, illustrated with 200 cuts, 
$150. 

T. miiiiTARir. 

HALLECK.— ELEMENTS OF MILITARY SCIENCE AND 

ART ; or, a Course of Instruction in Strategy, Fortification, Tactics of Battles, 
dtc. ; embracing the Duties of Staff, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Engi- 
neers ; adapted to the Use of Volunteers and Militia. By H. Wager Halleck, 
A. M., Lieut, of Engineers U. S. Army. One vol. l2nio, illustrated, $1 50. 

MISCELLANEOUS. I 

ADLER.— A DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND ENG- 

LISH. English and German Dictionary, compiled from Hilpert, Flugel, Greib, 
&c., by G. J. Adler, Prof German in the University of New- York. One large 
8vo volume. (In press.) Also an Abridgement of the Work. 

AGNEL.^CHESS FOR WINTER EVENINGS ; 

Or, Useful and Entertaining Lessons on the Game of Chess. Compiled from 

. the best English sources and translations from the French. By H. R. Agnel. 

Illustrated with fine Steel Plates from paintings by R. W. Weir. One vol. 12mo. 

APPLETONS' STEAMBOAT & RAILROAD COMPANION : 

" Being a Traveller's Guide through New England and the Middle States, with 
Routes in the Southern and Western States and also in Canada ; forming like- 
wise a complete Guide to the White Mountains, Catskill Mountains, &c., Ni- 
agara Falls, Trenton Falls, &c., Saratoga Springs, and other western places ; 
and Containing full and accurate Descriptions of all the Principal Towns, Vil- 
lages, the Natural and Artificial Curiosities in the vicinity of the routes ; with 
Distances, Fares, &c. Illustrated with 12 colored Maps and numerous Engra- 
vings. By W. Williams. One very neat volume, $1. 

APPLETONS' LIBRARY MANUAL : 

Containing a Catalogue Raisonn^ of upwards of 12,000 of the most important 
Works in every department of Knowledge, and in all Modem Languages. J 
Part I. Subjects alphabetically arranged. II. Biography, Classics, Miscellane- \ 
ouB, and Index to Part I. One vol. 8vo, of 450 pages, $1 ; half bound, $1 25. 

AiJiVOLD.— THE MlSCEL.l.klS^¥.0\i^^Q^Y.^. 

Of Thomas Arnold, D. D., witYi mae tlaLAil\Q.^^3^\'Eaa«l>3%,\t^\^^^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

ARTHUR.— TIRED OF HOUSE-KEEPING. 

By T. S. Arthur, author of " Insubordination,'* etc., etc. 18mo, frontisp., 38 
cts. Forming one of the series of " Tales for the People and their Children." 

BLANCHARD.— TOURIST AND TRAVELLERS. 

By Laman Blanchard. One vol. 24mo. 

COOLEY.— THE AMERICAN IN EGYPT. 

With Rambles through Arabia Petraea and the Holy Land, during the yean 
1839-40. By James Ewing Cooley. Illustrated with numerous Steel Engra- 
vings ; also Etchings and Designs by Johnston. Bvo, of 610 pages, $2. 

CX)RBOULD.— THE HISTORY AND ADVENTURES 

Of Margaret Catchpole, a Suffolk Girl. By the Rev. Richard Corbould. 8ro, 
paper coyer, 2 steel plates, 25 cts. 

DUMAS.— MARGUERITE DE VALOIS : 

An Historical Romance. By Alexander Dumas. 8vo, paper cover, 25 cts. 

EDWARDS— VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON : 

Including a Residence at Pard. By W. H. Edwards. 12mo, cloth $1, paper 
cover 75 cts. 

ELLIS.— PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE ; 

Or the Moral Wants of the World we live in. By Mrs. Ellis. l2mo, cloth. 

ELLIS.— THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND ; 

Their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Ellis. 1 vol. 12mo« 50 cts. 

ELLIS.— THE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND ; 

Their Influence and Responsibility. By Mrs. Ellis. One vol. 12mo, 50 cts. 

ELLIS— THE MINISTER'S FAMILY ; 

Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. 18mo, 38c. 

ELLIS.— FIRST IMPRESSIONS ; 

Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. 18mo, 38c. 

ELLIS.— DANGERS OF DINING OUT ; 

Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. 18mo« 38c. 

ELLIS.— SOMERVILLE HALL ; 

Or Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mrs. Ellis. 18mo, 38c. 

EMBURY.— NATURE'S GEMS ; OR, AMERICAN FLOW- 
ERS, in their Native Haunts. By Emma C. Embury. With twenty Plates 
of Plants carefully colored after Nature, and Landscape Views of their Locali- 
ties, from drawings taken on the spot, by E. W. Whitefield. One imperial 
octavo volume, printed on the finest paper and elegantly bound. Price $6. 

FARNHAM.— RATIONALE OF CRIME, 

And its Appropriate Treatment : being a Treatise on Criminal Jurisprudence 
considered in relation to Cerebral Organization. By W. B. Sampson. From _ 
the second London edition, with Notes and Illustrations by E. W. Famham. 
Kmbellished with numerous accurate Portraits of Criminals and other persons. 
l2mo, paper, 63 cts., cloth 75 cts. 

FROST.— TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 

The Book of Travels in Africa, from the Earliest Ages to the present time. 
Compiled from the best authorities, by John Frost, IjL. D. 12mO) \Uni&lT^^fe^ 
with over 100 plates, $1. 

FROST.— THE BOOK OF THE INDIANA .. , 

Of North America. Their Manners, Customs, aivd YieseiW ^\a.\fc. Cots^'^'^ 
S-om the moat recent authoritiea. Bv JohnFu^i.! ^ -rx -- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

FROST.— THE BOOK OF THE NAVY : 

Comprising a Greneral History of the American Marine, and particular Ac- 
counts of all the most celebrated Naval Battles, from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the present time ; compiled from the best authorities. By John 
Frost, LL. D. With an Appendix, containing Naval Songs, Anecdotes, &c. 
Embellished with numerous original Engravings, and Portraits of distinguidied 
Naval Commanders. One vol. 12iiio, $1. 

FROST.— THE BOOK OF THE ARMY: 

Comprising a General Military History of the United States, from the period 
of the Revolution to the present time, with particular Accounts of all the most 
celebrated Battles ; compiled from the best authorities. By John Frost, LL. D. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings and Portraits of distinguished Comman- 
ders. One vol. 12mo, $1 25. 

FROST.— THE BOOK OF THE COLONIES: 

Comprising a History of the Colonies composing the United States ; from the 
Discovery in the 10th Century to the Commencement of the Revolutionary 
War. Compiled from the best authorities. By John Frost, LL. D. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1. 

FROST.— THE BOOK OF GOOD EXAMPLES : 

Drawn from Authentic History and Biography. Designed to illustrate the 
beneficial Effects of Virtuous Conduct. By John Frost, LL. D. 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1. 

FROST.— THE BOOK OF ILLUSTRIOUS MECHANICS 

Of Europe and America. Translated from the French of Edward Foncaud^ 
Edited by John Frost, LL. D. l2mo, illustrated, $1. 

FOSTER.— BIOG., LIT., AND PHILO. ESSAYS, 

Contributed to the Elclectic Review. By John Foster, author of " Eaa&yu on 
Decision of Human Character,'* etc. One vol. 12mo, $1 25. 

FREMONT.— OREGON AND CALIFORNIA EXPEDITION. 

Narrative of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in the year 
1842, and to Oregon and North California in the years 1843-4. By Brevet 
Capt. J. C. Fremont. Reprinted from the official report ordered to be published 
by the United States Senate. One vol. 8vo, paper cover, 25 cts. j or printed on 
thick paper, bound, 63 cts. 

GILFILLAN.—MODERN LITERATURE AND LITERARY 

MEN : Sketches of Modern Literature and Eminent Literary Men. (Being a 
Gallery of Literary Portraits ) By George Gilfillan. One vol. 12mo, cloth, 
$1 25 ;. or in two parts, paper cover, $1. 

GRANT.— MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN LADY : 

With Sketches of the Scenery and Manners in America, as they existed pre- 
vious to the Revolution. By Mrs. Grant, (of Laggaw.) l2mo, paper cover 50 
cts., cloth 75 cts. 

GOLDSMrTH.— PICTORIAL VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated with upwards of 
100 Engravings on wood. One beautiful volume, 8vo, of 300 pages, $1 25 ; 
the same, 12mo, 75 cts. ; miniature size, 38 cts. 

HOBSON.— MY UNCLE HOBSON AND I : 

Or Slashes at Life with a Free Broad-axe. By Pascal Jones. l2mo, paper cover, 
50 cts., cloth 75 cts. 

KENNY.— THE MANUAL 0¥ CHE^^ •. 

Containing the Elementary Principka of lYveGMxit. ^i}^^i?^.T^^R.^VYSc^\Sv^.^g!wxs^ 
Recent Games, and Original Problems. B^ C\iw\ealL«KK^ . Cma^^V^'^wia^^^^^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

KIP.— THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 

By the Rev. William Ingraham Kip, M. A. 12mo, $1. 

LANMAN.— SUMMER IN THE WILDERNESS : 

Embracing a Canoe Voyage up the Mississippi and around Lake Superior. By 
Charles Lanman. 12mo, paper cover 50 cts., cloth 63 eta. 

LETTER- WRITER. 

The Useful Letter-writer, comprising a succinct Treatise on the Epistolary Art, 
and Forms of Letters for all ordinary Occasions of Life. Compiled from the 
best authorities. Frontispiece, 32mo, gilt leaves, 38 cts. 

LOVER.— HANDY ANDY : 

A Tale of Irish Life. By Samuel Lover. Illustrated witn twenty-three cha- 
racteristic Steel Engravings. One volume 8vo, cloth $1 25, boards $1 ; cheap 
edition, two Plates, paper, 50 cts. 

LOVER.— L. S. D. ; TREASURE TROVE : 

A Tale. By Samuel Lover. 8vo, two Steel Engravings, paper cover, 25 cts. 

MANZONL— THE BETROTHED. 

I Promessi Sposi ; The Betrothed. By Alessandro Manzoni. A new transla- 
tion. Two vols. 12mo, paper cover, $1 ; cloth, $1 50. 

MAXWELL.— FORTUNES OF HECTOR O'HALLORAN 

And his man Mark Antony O'Toole. By W. H. Maxwell. One vol. 8vo, 
two plates, paper, 50 cts ; twenty-four plates, boards, $1, cloth $1 25. 

McINTOSH.— TWO LIVES ; 

Or To Seem and To Be. A Tale by Maria J. Mcintosh, author of" Praise and 
Principle," etc. One vol. 12mo, paper cover 50 cts., cloth 75 cts. 

McINTOSH.— AUNT KITTY'S TALES. 

By Maria J. Mcintosh. One vol. 12mo, paper cover 50 cts., cloth 75 cts. 

PURE GOLD FROM THE RIVERS OF WISDOM : 

A Collection of Short Extracts from the most Eminent Writers — Bishop Hall, 
Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, Hooker, Bacon, Leighton, Addison, Wilberforce, John- 
son, Young, Southey, Lady Montague, Hannah More, etc. 1 vol. 32mo, fron- 
tispiece, cloth gilt, 31 cts. 

REID.— A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Containing the Pronunciation, Etymology,, and Explanation of all words au- 
thorized by eminent writers ; to which are added a Vocabulary of the Roots of 
English Words, and an Accented List of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 
Names. By Alexander Reid, A. M. Rector of the Circus School, Edinburgh. 
With a Critical Preface by Henry Reed, Prof of Eng. Lit. in the University 
« of Pennsylvania. One vol. l2mo, of near 600 pages, well bound in leather, $ I . 

RICHARDSON.— DOGS, THEIR ORIGIN AND VARIETIES, 

Directions as to their General Management ; with numerous Original Anec- 
dotes. Also, Simple Instructions as to their Treatment under Disease. By 
H. D. Richardson. Illustrated with several Wood Cuts. l2mo, paper cover, 
25 cts. 

ROUGH AND READY ANNUAL ; 

Or Military Souvenir. Illustrated with twenty Portraits and Plates. I2mo, 
morocco, $1. 

ROGET— ECONOMIC CHESS-BOARD COMPANION \ 

By which the Game of Chess may be played in RaWioa^ Cw» wv\ m ^"rttssak- 
boats without any inconvenience. Invented by P, TSfli, ■R.oa%\,'^.Ti. ^ ^^a^* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

SEWELL.— AMY HERBERT, A TALE. 

By Miss Sewell. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. D. One vol. I2ii 
paper cover 50 cts, cloth 75 cts. 

SEWELL.— LANETON PARSONAGE, A TALE. 

By Mies Sewell. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. D. One vol. I2n 
paper cover 50 cts., cloth 75 cts. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL : A TALE. 

By Miss Sewell. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. D. Two vols. iSn 
paper cover $1, cloth $1 50. 

SEWELL.— GERTRUDE : A TALE. 

By Miss Sewell. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. A. ISmo, cloth 75 cer 
paper cover 50 cts. 

SMITH.— THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE GENT. 

By Albert Smith. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. l8mo, 25 c 

SMITH.— THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BALLE 

GIRL. By Albert Smith. Illustrated with numerous Wood Cuts. ISmo, 25 c 

SOUTHGATE.— VISIT TO THE SYRIAN CHURCH. 

Narrative of a Visit to the Syrian [Jacobite] Church of Mesopotamia ; w 
Statements and Reflections upon the Present State of Christianity in Turki 
and the Character and Prospects of the Eastern Churches. By the Rt. R( 
Horatio Southgate, D. D. One vol. 12mo, with a Map, $1. 

SOUTHEY.— LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

By Robert Sou they. One vol. 18mo, 38 cts. 

SOMETHING FOR EVERY BODY : 

Gleaned in the Old Purchase, from fields often reaped. By Robert Carlt( 
Esq. 12mo, paper cover 50 cts., cloth 75 cts. 

SPRAGUE.— HISTORY OF THE FLORIDA WAR. 

The Origin, Progress, and Conclusion of the Florida War : to which is a 
pended a record of Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, Musicians, and Prival 
of the U. S. Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, who were killed in battle, ai 
others who died from disease ; as also the Names of Officers who were di 
tinguished by Brevets, and the Names of others recommended ; together wi 
the Orders for collecting the Remains of the Dead in Florida, and the Ceremoi 
of Interment at St. Augustine, on the 14th Aug., 1842. By Jno. T. Spragn 
Brevet Capt. 8th Reg*t U. S. Infantry. 1 vol. 8vo. 

STEWART.— ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES. 

Stable 'Economy : a Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation i 
Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. By John Stewar 
Veterinary Surgeon. With Notes and Additions, adapting it to American Foe 
and Climate, by A. B. Allen. 12mo, illustrated with 23 Engravings, $1. 

SURENNE.— PRONOUNCING FRENCH DICTIONARY. 

The Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the French and English Language 
Part I. French and English. Part II. English and French. By Gabriel & 
renne, F. A. S. E. One vol. l2mo, near 900 pages, strongly bound, $1 50. 

TUCKERMAN.— ARTIST LIFE ; 

Or Sketches of American Artists. By Henry T. Tuckerman. One vol. iSuK 

WAYLAND.— SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LIFE. 

By Mrs. Wayland, with, a Preface by President Wayland. 1 vol, 16mo. 

WOMAN'S WORTH*. 

Or, Hints to Raise the FemeiVe CVvaiucVeT. Tvrex KxcvftTvt«:cL ^wsi.'^^\ftsa.^ 
Uah edition. With aRe«ommendii\«TV^o\.\t%>\>^^Txv\\^^wS5M^ ^SaaaC5& 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

WORLD, THE, IN A POCKET-BOOK. 

Or Universal Popular Statistics, embracing a condensed Account of the Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Government, History, &c. of every Nation on the Globe ; 
with numerous Statistical Tables. 18mo, 50 cts. 

ZSCHOKKE.— INCIDENTS OF SOCIAL LIFE 

Amid the European Alps. Translated from the German of J. H. Zschokke, by 
Louis Strack. ISmo, $1. 

Contents. — I. Fool of the 19th Century ; II. Florian, the Fugitive of Jura ; 
III. Marble and Conrad ; IV. Hortensia, Asleep and Awake. 

LAW BOOKS. 

SMITH.— A COMPENDIUM OF MERCANTILE LAW. 

By the late John W. Smith. Greatly enlarged from the third and last English 
edition, by James P. Holcombe and Wm. T. Gholson. One vol. 8vo, law 
sheep, $4. 

HOLCOMBE.— A SELECTION OF LEADING CASES 

Upon Commercial Law, decided by the Supreme Court of the United States ; 
with Notes and Illustrations. By James P. Holcombe. One vol. 8vo, law sheep. 



WARREN.— LAW STUDIES : 

A Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies, and to every Department 
of the Legal Profession — Civil, Criminal, and Ecclesiastical ; with an Account 
of the State of Law in Ireland and Scotland, and occasional Illustrations from 
American Law. By Samuel Warren, F. R. S., author of " Ten Thousand a 
Year," etc. Revised, with an American Introduction and Appendix, by Tho's 
W. Gierke, Counsellor at Law. One vol. 8vo, 675 pages, $3 50. 

JUVENILE. 

BURDETT.— NEVER TOO LATE : 

An American Domestic Tale. By Charles Burdett. 18mo, 38 cents. 

BURDETT.— CHANCES AND CHANGES ; 

Or, Life as it is. Illustrated in the History of a Straw Hat. By Charles Bur- 
dett. 18mo, 38 cents. 

BOONE.— ADVENTURES OF DANIEL BOONE, 

The Kentucky Rifleman. By the author of " Uncle Philip's Conversations.** 
One volume, 374 cents. 

BOYS' MANUAL. 

Comprising a 'Summary View of the Studies, Accomplishments, and Principles 
of Conduct, best suited for promoting Respectability and Success in Life. One 
volume, l8mo, 50 cents. 

COTTON.— ELIZABETH ; OR, THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. 

By Madam Cotton. Miniature size, 31 i cents. 

COPLEY.— EARLY FRIENDSHIPS. 

By Mrs. Copley. With a frontispiece. One volume, l8mo, 37 J cents. 

CAMERON.— THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER: 

A Tale of Humble Life. By Mrs. Cameron, author of" Emma and her NuiBe," 
" The Two Mothers," etc. etc. One volume, 18mo, frontispiece, 37^ cents. 

DE FOE.— PICTORIAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel De Foe. With a 
Memoir of the Author, and an Essay on his Writings, with upwards of 300 q[)i- 
lited Engravings, by the celebrated French aniat, Gi«li\^nV^^. Cixft ^t^gscCy.'H^- 
ame, 9vo., of 500 pages, $1 75. 
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JUVENILE. 

GUIZOT.— THE YOUNG STUDENT ; 

Or, Ralph and Victor. By Madame Guizot. From the French, by Samuel 
Jackson. One volume of 500 pages, with illustrations. 75 cents, or, in three 
Yolumes, $1 12^. 

HUDSON.— THE ADVENTURES OF HENRY HUDSON. 

By the author of " Uncle Philip's Conversations." Frontispiece, 1 8mo, cloth, 
37i cents, 

HOWITT— THE CHILD'S PICTURE AND VERSE-BOOK. 

Commonly called " Otto Speckter*s Fable-Book." Translated from the Ger- 
man, by Mary Howitt. Illustrated with 100 Engravings on wood. Square 
12mo, in ornamental binding, $1 00. 

HOWITT.— POPULAR TALES BY MARY HOWITT: 

Comprising— MY OWN STORY; Or, the Autobiography of a Child. 

l8mo, two plates, 38 cents. 
MY UNCLE, THE CLOCKMAKER. 18mo, two plates, 38 cents. 
THE TWO APPRENTICES : A Tale for Youth. ISmo, two plates, 38 cts. 
LOVE AND MONEY: An Every-Day Tale. l8mo, two plates, cloth gilt, 

38 cents. 
LITTLE COIN, MUCH CARE ; Or, How Poor People Live. 18mo, two 

plates, 38 cents. 
SOWING AND REAPING ; Or, What will come of It. 18mo, two plates, 38 cts. 
ALICE FRANKLIN ; A Sequel to Sowing and Reaping : A Tale. 18mo, 

two plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 
WORK AND WAGES ; Or, Life in Service: A Tale. 18mo,two plates, cloth 

gilt, 38 cts. 
STRIVE AND THRIVE. 18mo, two plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 
WHO SHALL BE GREATEST. 18mo, two plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 
WHICH IS THE WISER ; Or, People Abroad. 18mo, two plates, 38 cts. 
JHOPE ON, HOPE EVER; Or, The Boyhood of Felix Law. 18mo, two 

plates, cloth gilt, 38 cents. 
NO SENSE LIKE COMMON SENSE: 18mo, two plates, cloth gilt, 38 cts. 

JOHNSON.— THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 

Prince of Abyssinia : A Tale. By Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 32mo, gilt leaves, 
38 cents. 

LOOKING-GLASS FOR THE MIND ; 

Or, Intellectual Mirror. Being an elegant Collection of the most delightful 
little Stories and interesting Tales ; chiefly translated from that much admired 
work, L'Arai des Enfans. Illustrated with numerous Wood Cuts. From the 
twentieth London edition. One vol. l8mo, 50 cts. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People, by Capt. Marryat. Two vols. l8mo, frontispiece, 
75 cts 

MARRYAT.— THE MISSION, OR SCENES IN AFRICA. 

Written for Young People, by Capt. Marryat. Two vols. 18rao, frontispiece, 
75 cts 

MARRYAT.— MASTERMAN READY ; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young Persons, by Capt. Marryat. 
Complete in 3 vols. 18mo, with frontispiece, cloth gilt, $1 12. 

MARTINEAU.— THE CROFTON BOYS : 

A Tale for Youth, by Harriet Martineau. 18mo, frontispiece, 38 cts. 

MA/JTJNEAU.— THE PEASXlSiT -k^Ti 'TYffi.^^\^^^% 

A Tale of the French Revolution. By 'ftaid^tv. ^1«^iaa««x. <:i\«.^0^^&cM 



Appletans^ Catalogue of Valuable Publications, 

JUVENILE. 

MORE.— DOMESTIC TALES 

And Allegories, illustrating Human Life. By Hannah More. 18mo, 38 cts. 

MORE— RURAL TALES. 

By Hannah More. One vol. iSmo, 38 cts. 

PRATT.— DA WNINGS OF GENIUS ; 

Or, the Early Lives of Some Eminent Persons of the last Century. By Anne 
Pratt. One vol. ISmo, frontispiece, 38 cts. 

SAINT PIERRE— PAUL AND VIRGINIA : 

A Tale, by J. B. H. de Saint Pierre. One vol 32mo, frontispiece, cloth gilt, 31 cts. 

SANDHAM.— THE TWIN SISTERS : 

A Tale for Youth. By Mrs Sandham. From the twentieth V^ndon edition. 
One vol. 18mo, frontispiece, cloth gilt, 38 cts. 

SMITH.— ADVENTURES OF CAPT. .JOHN SMITH, 

The Founder of the Colony of Virginia. By the author of " Uncle Philip's Con- 
versations " One vol. ISmo, frontispiece, 38 cts. 

WRIGHT.— OCEAN WORK, ANCIENT AND MODERN ; 

Or, Evenings on Sea and Land. By J. Hall Wright, author of " Breakfast- 
Table Science." 18mo, 38 eta. 

YOUTH'S BOOK OF NATURE ; 

Or, The Four Seasons Illustrated ; being Familiar Descriptions of Natural 
History, made during Walks in the Country. By the Rev. H. B. Draper. 
Illustrated with upwards of 50 Wood Engravings. Square l6mo, 75 cts. 

2SCH0KKE.— THE GOLDMAKER'S VILLAGE. 

Translated from the German of H. Zschokke. ISmo, 38 cts. 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

I. GREEK AND I.ATIN. 

ARNOLD.— A FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK 

And Practical Grammar. By Thomas K. Arnold, A. M. Revised and care- 
fully corrected by J. A. Spencer A. M. One vol. 12mo, neatly boand, 75 cts. 

ARNOLD.— LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION : 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. By Thqmas K. Arnold, 
A. M. Revised and corrected by J. A. Spencer, A. M. One vol. 12mo, $1. 

ARNOLD.— FIRST GREEK LESSONS ; 

With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. By Tho's K. Arnold, A. M. Revised 
and corrected by J. A. Spencer, A. M. 12ino, 63 cts. 

ARNOLD.— GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION : 

A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Arnold, 
A. M. Revised and corrected by J. A. Spencer, A. M. One vol. 12mo, 75c. 

ARNOLD.— A GREEK READING BOOK ; 

Including a Complete Treatise on the Greek Particles. By Thomas K. Arnold, 
A. M. Revised and enlarged by J. A. Spencer, A. M. l2mo. 

ARNOLD.— CORNELIUS NEPOS ; 

With Practical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each 
Chapter. By Thomas K. Arnold, A. M. Revised, with additional Notes, by 
E. A. Johnson, Professor of the Latin Language in the University of the City 
of New- York. One neat volume, I2mo, 63 cts. 

ARNOLDS SERIES.-— The Continuation of iViia Seriea y»*^ ci«^vvt^afc— 

CICERO DE ORATORS: ^^ 

WJtb Critical Notes, Indexes, &c., by Ptof ThacHeT, oi Xi\& C»^N\r^^» ^»av^« 



Appletons^ Catalogue of Valuable Puhlicaiions, 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

CICERO DE SENECTUTE ET DE AMICITIA: 

With Critical Notes, Indexes, &,c , by E. A. Johnson, Professor of Latin in 
the University of the City of New- York. One vol. 12ino. 

SELECT ORATIONS OF CICERO : 

With Critical and Philological Notes, Indexes, &c.» by E. A. Johnson, Profes- 
sor of Latin in the University of the City of New- York. One voL l2mo 
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SALLUST'S CATILINE AND JUGURTHA : 

With Critical, Philological, and Exegetical Notes, Indexes, Lexicon, etc., by 
Noble Butler, A. M. One vol. ISmo. 

CiESAR'S COMMENTARIES, 

With Notes, Critical and Philological ; Indexes, Lexicon, &c. By Rev. J. A« 
Spencer, A. M. One vol. 12mo. 
LIVY: 

With English Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory : together with a Geo- 
graphical and Historical Index, by J. L. Lincoln, Professor of Latin in Brown 
University. One vol. 12mo, $1. 

SEWELL.— A SPEAKER; 

For the Use of Schools. Selected from Classical, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
and English Writers : Demosthenes, Thucydides, Homer, Sophocles, Cicero, 
Livy, Virgil, Lucretius, Shakspeare, Milton, Burke, Bacon, &c. By Rev. W. 
Sewell, B. D., author of" Christian Morals," "Christian Politics," etc. etc.: 
with additions by Henry Reed, Prof, of English Lit. in the Univ. of Penn'a. 

II. FRENCn. 

OLLENDORFF.— NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the French Language. 
By H. G. Ollendorff. With an Appendix, containing the Cardinal and Ordinal 
Numbers, and full Paradigms of the Regular and Irregular, Auxiliary, Reflec- 
tive, and Impersonal Verbs, by J. L. Jewett. One vol. 12mo, $1. 

COLLOT.— NEW DRAMATIC FRENCH READER. 

Chefe-d'CEuvres Drama tiques de la Langue Francaise. Mis ei| Ordre Progres- 
sif, et Annot^s, pour en feciliter I'lntelligence. Par A. G. CoUot, Proiesseur 
de Langues et de Litterature. One vol. l2mo of 520 pages, $1. 

ROWAN.— NEW MODERN FRENCH READER. 

Morceaux Choisies des Auteurs Modemes, a la Usage de la Jeunesse ; With a 
Vocabulary of the New and Difficult Words and Idiomatic Phrases adopted in 
Modem French Literature. By F. Rowan. Edited by J. L. Jewett, Editor of 
Ollendorff's French System. One volume, 12mo. 

SURENNE.— THE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in two 
Parts. Part I., French and English ; Part II., English and French ; the first 
part comprehending words in common use — terms connected with Science — 
terms belonging to the Fine Arts — 4,000 Historical Names — 4,000 Geographical 
Names — 11,000 terms lately published, with the pronunciation of every word, 
according to the French Academy and the most eminent Lexicographers and 
Grammarians ; together with 750 Critical Remarks, in which the various. me- 
thods of pronouncing employed by different authors are investigated and com- 
pared with each other. The second part, containing a copious Vocabulary of 
English words and expressions, with the pronunciations, according to Walker. 
The whole preceded by a piaclicaV and com^xelvervalve system of French pro- I 
nunciation. By Gabriel Surenne , Y . A^. ^..^Yxexv^^'^^^ORsst \xv ^^vcisw^h* \ 
Corresponding Member of iVie French GTiwwa\«.\\c«\^QC\fiX^ ^.l^^xsa* <^rc»^^- 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

DE FIVAS.— NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. 

An Introduction to the French Language : Containing Fables, Select Tales, 
Remarkable Facts, Amusing Anecdotes, etc. With a Dictionary of all the 
Words, Translated into English. By M. De Fivas, Member of several Literary 
Societies. One neat volume, 16mo, 50 cents. 

III. GERjnAN. 

OLLENDORFF.— NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the German Language. 
By H- G. Ollendorff. Reprinted from the Frankfort edition ; to which is added 
a Systematic OutUne of the different Parts of Speech, their Inflection and Use, 
with fall Paradigms, and a complete list of the Irregular Verbs. By G. J. Adler, 
Prof, of the German Language in the University of city of N. Y. 12mo., $1 50, 

ADLER.— A PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER, 

Prepared with reference to Ollendorff's German Grammar, with copious Notes 
and a Vocabulary. By G. J. Adler, Prof, of the German Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of the city of New- York. One neat volume, l2mo, Jl. 

ADLER.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND 

ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Part I., German and English ; Part II., Eng- 
lish and German. One volume, large 8vo. The materials of this Dictionary 
will be derived from Hilpert, Flugel, and other authorities. Also, in one vol- 
ume, l2mo, an Abridgment of the same. (In Press.) 

IV. ITALIAN. 

OLLENDORFF.— NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 

A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the Italian Language. 
By H. G. Ollendorff. With Additions and Corrections, by Felix Foresti, Prof of 
the Italian Language in the University of the city of New- York. One volume, 
12mo. O" A Key to the above, in a separate volume, uniform. 

FORESTI.— CRESTOMAZIA ITALIANA : 

A Collection of Selected Pieces in Italian Prose, designed as a Class Reading- 
Book for Beginners in the Study of the Italian Language. By E. Felix Foresti, 
LL. D., Prof, of the Italian Language and Literature in Columbia College, and 
in the University of the city of New- York. One neat volmne, I2mo, $1. 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD ' 

Of learning to Read, Write, and Speak the Spanish Laguage. One vol. 12mo. 
» I (In Press.) 

= 1 A NEW SPANISH READER, 

Consisting of Extracts from the Works of the most approved Dramatists and 
Prose Writers, arranged in Progressive Order, with especial reference to those 
who wish to obtain a practical knowledge of the Language. With Notes expla- 
natory of the Idioms and most difficult constructions. One volume, I2mo. (In 
press.) 

TI. XIEBRE\r. 

GESENIUS' HEBREW GRAMMAR. 

Fourteenth Edition, as Revised by Dr. E. Rodiger. Translated by T. J. Co- 
nant. Prof of Hebrew in Madison University, New- York. With the Modifica- 
tions of the Editions subsequent to the Eleventh, by Dr. Davis, of Stepney Col- 
lege, London. To which are added, A Course of Exercises in Hebrew Gram- 
mar, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared by the Translator. One handsomely 
printed volume, 8vo., $2. 

^11 ElVOIiISfil 

ARNOLD.— LECTURES ON MODERNS ffiSTO^X, 

By Tbomae Arnold, D.D. With an Introductioii axiei ^o\«R,\il^v&.^V^XfiSl 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS- 
GRAHAM.— ENGLISH SYNOMYMES ; 

Classified and Ej^plained, with Practical Exercises. By G. T. Graham, author 
of " Helps to English Grammar," etc. Edited, with illustrative authorities, by 
Henry Reed, Prof, of English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. One 
volume, iSmo, $1. 

GUIZOT— GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 

EUROPE, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
Translated from the French of F. Guizot, Prof, of History to La Faculty des 
Lettres of Paris, and Minister of Public Instruction. Third American Edition^ 
with Notes, by C. S. Hfenry, D D. One volume, l2mo, $1. 

. KEIGHTLEY.— THE MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE AND 

ITALY ; Designed for the Use of Schools. By Thomas Keightley. Numerous 
wood-cut illustrations. One volume, 18mo, half bound, 44 cents. 

MICHELET.— HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

By M. Michelet, Prof, of History in the College of France, author of " The His- 
tory of France," etc. One volume, 12mo, $L 

MANDEVILLE.— NEW ENGLISH READER: 

A Course of Reading for Common Schools and the Lower Classes of Academies, 
on a Scientific Plan ; being in part an Abridgment of the author's " Elements 
of Reading and Oratory." By H Mandeville, D.D., Prof, of Moral Philosophy 
and Belles Lettres in Hamilton College, New- York. One vol., 12mo, 75 cts. 

MANDEVILLE.— ELEMENTARY ENGLISH READER. 

An Introduction to the author's " Courae of Reading,*" and " Elements of Read- 
ing and Oratory." By H. Mandeville, D.D. One volume, 18mo, 38 cents. 

REID.— A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; 

Containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all Words au- 
thorized by eminent Writers ; to which are added a Vocabulary of the Roots of 
English Words, and an accented list of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Propier 
Names. By Alexander Reid, A. M., Rector of the Circus School, Eklinburgh. 
With a Critical Preface, by Henry Reed, Prof, of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. l2mo, near 600 pages, $L 

TAYLOR.^A MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 

HISTORY ; Comprising, 1. Ancient HiSTORr, containing the Political History, 
Geographical Position, and Social State of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, 
carefully digested from the Ancient Writers, and illustrated by the discoveries of 
Modern Scholars and Travellers. 

n. Modern History, containing the Rise and Progress of the principal Eu- 
ropean Nations, their Political History, and the Changes in their Social Condi- 
tion ; with a History of the Colonies founded by Europeans. By W. Cooke 
Taylor, LL. D., of Trinity College, Dublin. Revised, with Additions on Amer- 
ican History, by C. S. Henry, D D , Prof, of History in the University of New- 
York. One handsome volume, 8 vo, of 800 pages, $2 50 (CT For convenience 
as a class-book, the Ancient or Modem portions can be had in separate vols. 

WRIGHT.— PRIMARY LESSONS : 

Being a Speller and Reader, on an Original Plan, in which one letter is taught 

at a lesson, with its power ; an application being immediately made, in words, 

of each letter thus learned, and those words being directly arranged into reading 

lessons. By Albert D. Wright, aulVvot o?" kiv^X'^viv^i^ Ot^ci^^-^Vv ** " Phono- 

logical Chart/' &c. One neat \o\ume,l^nio,coivV;iYcv\xv^\\/V ^^^^^ft^^w^'^JS* 



boo:k:s for family beading, 

Fublished by B. Appleton ^ Company. 

MRS. ELLIS'S NE¥ WORKS. 

I. 

SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS ; OR, HEARTS AND HOMBSL 

By Mrs. Ellis, Author of '* The Women of England," &c. Now pablishing in parti. 
Price 12^ cents each. 

*' This work riienld find a place in every family ; it is one of the best prodnctions of tha 
exoellent writer, fall ef deep and touching interest, and urging lessons of great praolioal in- 
41ortance." 

n. 
PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE ; 

OR, THE MORAL WANTS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 

By Mrs. Ellis. 1 vol. ]3mo. Price 50 cts. paper cover, 75 cts. cloth. 

" We can safely reoommead the book to mothers and daughters who would prize useful hint! 
<Ni the conduct of life, and practical directions for self-management." — Christum Eftquirtr. 



MISS M'INTOSH'S WORK^. 

L 

CHARMS AND COUNTER-CHARMS. 

Bt Mjleijl J. M'Intosh, Author of " Conquest and Self Conquest," " Praise and Pris- 
eiple," &c. Complete in one handsome volume, 12mo., cloth $1 ; or m two parts, paper, 75 cts. 

This work will be found one of the most impressive and Iteantiful tales of the day. The 
Momlis felicitously developed, and is true in thought and feeling. 

II. 

TWO LIVES ; OR, TO SEEM AND TO BS, 

By Maria J. M'InTOSH. | vol. I2mo., paper cover 50 cts.', cloth 75 ots. 

" The previous works of Miss M^Ifttosh, although issued aiiOiK|fraonsly, have bem populai 
in the b^t sense of the word. The simple beauty of her narratives, combining ^re sentiment 
widi high principle, and aoble views of life and its duties, ought to win for them a hearing at 
every fireside in our land. We have rarely perused a tale more interesting and instmetive ttM 
the one before us, and we commend it most cordially to the attention of all our readers." — Prtft 
Otwehman. 

III. 

AUNT KITTY'S TALES. 

By Maria J. M*Intosh. A new edition, complete in one vol., ISmo., cloth 75 cts. 

This volume contains the fullowttg interesting stories : ''Blind Alice," " Jessie Graham,* 
*' Floienoe Araott," *' Grace and Olftra," "Ellen Leslie, or The Reward of Self-Control.'* 



^MISSSEWELL^S WORKS. 

I. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL : A TALE. . 

Edited by the Rev. Wm. Sbwbll, B. A 2 vols., ]2mo., paperoover $1, oloth $1 50. 

II. 

GERTRUDE : A TALE. 

Editod by the Rev. Wm. Sswsll, B. A. 12mo;, doth 75 cts., papv cover 90 cts. 

III. 

AMY HERBERT : A TALE. 

Edited by the Rev. Wk . Siwkll, B. A. 1 vol. 13mo., cloth 75 cts., paper ooror SO ds. 

IV. 

LANETON PARSONAGE : A TALE. 

IkUted by the Rev. Wm Sbwkll, B. A. 2 vols., I2mo., cloth $1 50 paper cover ||1. 



INTERESTING BOOKS FOR LADIES. 

PtLblished by JD. Appieton 4" Company 
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GRACE LESLIE; 

A TALE. 

Fnm til* Usi LoodoB Bditiov. Qm vilmnB Jfiaw., olclh 75 

** Simpl^Bity it the charn of this st«rj. It can scarcely be said to have a (Jot. Tb» 
tale embracef the history of • montli in the life of a yonag nrl suddenly thrown into so- 
ciety, and ier yoanc people it was originally written. It nas been generally popniar, 
however, for every thing in it is natnial. Tlieie is nekber sameness nor tameaess in the 
aariative ; the cliaracten are nnmeionsj and each is kept distinct. Moreover, the nifMal 
•f the story is nnexoeptionable/' — Ckrm. Jidv. 

ELLEN MIDDLETON ; 

A TAL£. 
BY LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 

Oini vdnnra ISmo., paper cover 50 c, dot& 75 e. 

BT THB SAMB AUTHOB, 

GRANTLET MANOR; 

A TALE. 

One volnme JSmo., paper cover 50 cents, doth 75 cents. • 

**Lady Geoigiana Follerton's first appearance a« a novelist rendered her famous aft 
•Boe. Ellen Middietoo, her first prodaction, was a^powerfViny constracted story, mani- 
festing great ability in the antfaor, which Ctrantley Manor folly confirms. We oommend 
the book most cordially." — Evening Mirror. 

" We promised last wedc to retam to this book, and we do it mere jost^pe when w» 
say that we have seldom met with one more interestii^." — Oineinnati Oatette. 

" The book is an excellent one, and the Lady Georgiana's style is admirable. It is. 
dear, concise, glowing, and lady-like. Her dialogue and narrative likewise show great 
■kill in perception and arrangement" — Boston ^Uaa. 

" Grantley Manor is the title of an exceedingly interesting volnme, which we have 
read with more than ordinary pteasnre. The style is dcgant, tlie story, which involvdn 
a sncoeesion <tf mysteries and cross pniposes, is well devemped, and the scene and charnc- 
ter painting is fttil of spirit and tr«|h. The authoress is certainly -a woman of genioa, 
which she nas used to exodtent purpose."— SoKtA«m jLiterarff Metsenger. 

WALTER LORIMER; 

AND OTHER TALES. 

BY THB AUTHOR OF "AMY HERBERT," "GBRTRUDB," ETC. 

Embdlisbed with six colored Plates. 1 vol. ISmo., doth, fl. 

JUBT KBADT, VoLUM B 3]> AND LaST, 

LANETON PARSONAGE ; 

A TALE. 

$T THB AuTHOB OF "AMT HbRBBRT," " GbRTBUDB," BTC. EDITBD BT 

TUB Rbv. W. SBWBLL. 

One vol. ISmo. 
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